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This Issue in Brief 


The 5-day week as a permanent labor policy has been making con- 
siderable progress during the past few years. Reports received from 
27.587 establishments in 77 different industries in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 2.4 
per cent of such establishments had permanently adopted the 5-day 
week for part or all of their employees and that 5.6 per cent of all of 
the employees covered in the survey were on a 5-day-week basis. 
The automobile industry had the highest percentage (44.3) of workers 
on the 5-day week, followed by the radio industry (34.4), the dyeing 
and finishing textiles industry (27.0), and the aircraft industry (24.9). 
Page 1. 

Cold weather presents no insurmountable physical obstacles to winter 
building, even in sections of the country where rigorous weather nor- 
mally prevails in the winter. The opinions of Te ading men in the 
construction industry, who were interviewed by an agent of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in a recent investigation of the causes of 
seasonal fluctuations in that industry in the cities of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Fond du Lac, Eau Claire, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Atlanta, 
and New Orleans, show that these fluctuations are due not so much to 
weather conditions as to old popular notions and customs which have 
been in existence for years past. An article on page 6 summarizes 
the information obtained in the survey and presents the views of 
leading firms of architects, large building contractors, small home 
builders, and owners of buildings on the question of winter operations 
in the construction industry. 

A decision refusing permission for a reduction in wage rates was 
rendered by the Colorado Industrial Commission on August 4, 1931, 
in the case of a coal-mining company which had served notice of its 
intention to reduce the wages of its employees. The findings and 
award of the commission are given on page 112. 


The group life insurance policies held by employees of the General 
Electric Co. who have been laid off temporarily for lack of work were 
reestablished on July 1, 1931, through an arrangement by officials 
of the company with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Certifi- 
cates which have been canceled because of the provisions limiting the 
period during which they will remain in force following temporary 
lay-off on account of lack of work may be reestablished for a period of 
four months by the payment of the current monthly premiums. It 
was expected that at the expiration of the four months if no improve- 
ment in employment conditions has occurred the period will be 
further extended. Page 57. 


An unemployment-benefit plan for pocketbook workers in New York 
City was provided by joint agreement, on June 13, 1931, for members 
of the International Pocketbook Workers’ Union. The cost of the 
system is to be borne equally by employers and union members, the 
employers to contribute 2% per cent of the weekly pay roll of all union 
members in their shops and the workers 2 per cent of their weekly 
earnings. Page 42. 
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VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


New Hampshire, by an act of 1931, became the seventeenth State to 
enact an old-age pension law. The law ‘provides for a system of assist. 
ance to aged and dependent persons of the State; to be extended by 
the counties, with reimbursement by the city or town legally charge. 
able for the assistance rendered. The enactment of the law i in New 
Hampshire increases to five the number of States enacting such laws 
during the 1931 legislative year. Other States adopting such legis. 
lation this year include Delaware, Idaho, New Jersey, and West. \ir- 
gina. Page 59. 

Average hourly earnings in the motor-vehicle industry decreased 2. 
cents from 1928 to 1930, according to the latest biennial survey of 
wages and hours of labor in that industry made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Earnings in 1930 averaged 72.4 cents per hour as 
compared with 75 cents in 1928, 72.3 cents 3 in 1925, and 65.7 cents in 
1922. nvernee full-time earnings per week were $35.33 in 1930, 
which was $1.72 per week less than in 1928, $1.04 less than in 1925, 
and $2.41 more than in 1922. Full-time hours per week averaged 
48.8 in 1930, 49.4 in 1928, 50.3 in 1925, and 50.1 in 1922. Page 148. 

Union scales of wages ond hours of labor for 20 trade groups in selected 
cities are given in an article on page 156, presenting an abridged com- 
pilation of the data obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as of 
May 15, 1931, in its annual survey of union scales. Wide fluctuations 
in wage rates as between cities are shown in most of the occupations 
listed; for — hourly rates for bricklayers ranged a. $1 in 
Charleston, S. C., and New Orleans to $1.94 in New ark, N. J., and 
for dayw mg compositors on newspapers, from 88.9 cents in Thin ane 
chester, N. H., to $1.44 in New York. Of 679 instances in which com- 
parative wage rates are given for 1930 and 1931, 99 represented in- 
creases over 1930, 39 decreases, and 541 no change. The comparative 
data on full-time hours show 7 increases, and 97 decreases, the 1e- 
maining 568 quotations out of the total of 672 comparisons showing 
no change. 

A test of a new dust eliminator to be used in rock drilling was carried 
out in New York City recently. The new machine removes the dust 
of 60 drills at one time and represents the first attempt to reduce, by 
suction, the rock-dust hazard in excavation. Silicosis is an increas 
ingly important hazard in New York City owing to the large amount 
of excavation which is being carried out at all times, and the disease 
is prevalent among a certain class of workers. Miss Frances Perkins, 
State Industrial Commissioner, states that no other place, except 
perhaps the diamond mines of ‘South Africa, has so great a silicosis 
hazard. Page 74. 


Reductions in both frequency and severity of accidents in building 
construction in New York City in 1930 as compared with 1928 are 
shown in statistics compiled by the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association of New York City from reports of members, although 
data for New York State as a whole show increases. In 25 different 
trades, 141 member firms, with 2,802 employees working 5,673,274 
man-hours, completed the year 1930 without a lost-time accident. 
Page 71. 
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Extent of 5-Day Week in American Industry, 1931 


HE 5-day week as a permanent labor policy in industry has been 

making considerable progress in the past few years. The reduc- 
tion of working hours has been a matter of evolution, the history of 
labor in the United States showing that there has been a constant 
shortening of the working-day. A century ago a man’s work was 
from sun up to sun down—11, 12, and 13 hours a day. These were 
the hours of the building trades and of shop and factory workers. 
During the years, hours have been reduced gradually to 10, to 9, to 8, 
and in some instances to 7, this movement being led mainly by the 
organized building trades. Outside of the workers in the building 
trades few employees in industry were on an 8-hour-workday basis 
prior to the beginning of the World War. During 1915 and 1916 
certain workers engaged in the manufacture of war munitions de- 


’ manded the establishment of an 8-hour basic day. After the entrance 


of the United States into the war the various governmental agencies 
gave considerable impetus to the movement for a shorter working-day 
by establishing an 8-hour day for all Government work connected 
with the building of camps and cantonments and work in shipyards. 
The next move for the reduction of working hours was for a shorter 
working-day on Saturday. Between 1915 and 1919 the Saturday 
half day of work became quite general in the organized building trades 
and in business offices, and was not unknown in manufacturing estab- 


' lishments. 


In more recent years there has come the desire for a full holiday on 


Saturday—the 5-day week. The annual union-wage surveys made 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show an increasing extension of the 
5-day week in the building trades. In 1930, 55.5 per cent of the build- 
ing-trades workers in the localities covered by the survey had a 5-day 
week. According to information available to the bureau, in June, 
1931, a 5-day work week was in existence in 190 cities and towns for 
one or more of the crafts in the building work, and in 44 cities and 
towns all crafts of the building trades were working on a 40-hour 


| basic week. 


In order that comprehensive statistics might be available as to the 
extent to which the 5-day week has gained a fixed place in manufac- 
turing and other industries, questionnaires were recently sent out 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to a large number of establish- 
ments. Reports were received from 37,587 establishments in 77 
different industries. The establishments questioned were those that 
regularly cooperate with the bureau in making monthly employment 
reports. Such employment reports show that the establishments 
replying to the questionnaire as to the 5-day week had 3,941,792 


employees, 
[487] 1 
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The survey shows that 2.4 per cent of the establishments that mado 
a report had permanently adopted the 5-day week for all or a part of 
their employees. It further shows that 5.6 per cent of all the ey. 
ployees covered in the survey were on a permanent, 5-day-week basis 
In some plants where the short week was In effect in part, employees 
in certain departments were still working more than 5 days per week 
because it was not practicable to put all departments on a 5-day-week 
basis. 

Plants operating 5 days or less temporarily because of the presen 
depression were not included in the 5-day week group; only industria! 
concerns that have adopted as a permanent policy the short work 
week were so classified. 

It is evident from information accompanying the replies to the 
questionnaires, that there is a growing sentiment in favor of the 
5-day week in industry, and that a considerable number of those p!|aits 
that now work 5 days or less per week temporarily will, when the 
depression has passed, readjust their working schedule on a 5-day |): 

In a study of the figures here presented it must be kept in mind that 
this is a presentation of samples. It was impossible to circularize al! 
establishments operating in the United States, but the number 
responding to the questionnaire (37,587) is so large that it probabjy 
represents a fair cross-section of industry as a whole. The spirit of 
cooperation of the bureau’s correspondents is evidenced by the fact 
that 85 per cent of the establishments so.icited responded to the 
inquiry. 

In Table 1 the establishments have been segregated, by industry, 
into three groups, showing the number of concerns working on a 5-day- 
week basis, those working over 5 days, and those with part of their 
employees working 5 days and part of their employees working longer 
than 5 days. The table also shows the number of employees working 
5 days per week and those working over 5 days. This segregation of 
employ ees was possible because the establishments having a 5-day 
week in part reported the per cent of their employees in eac sh class. 

The automobile industry is in the lead so far as the percentage o! 
workers on the 5-day week is concerned, 44.3 per cent of the employees 
in the establishments reporting being on a 5-day-week basis. ‘llc 
radio industry, with 34.4 per cent, the dyeing and finishing textiles 
industry, with 27.0 per cent, and the aircraft industry, with 24.9 per 
cent, follow the automobile industry in the extent of the 5-d: ay week 
for their employees. 
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PER CENT OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF EMPLOYEES 


REPORTED AS ON A 5-DAY-WEEK BASIS IN 1931, BY INDUSTRY 





Number of establishments 














\BLE 1. NUMBER AND 
Industry 
5-day 
week 
Manufacturing | 
Agricultural implements. - --|-.-.--- 
Airc? Olt. 2. 00<-acvaeoneccee- 6 | 
\ wineGR 6s reedees =< 22 | 
Auto tires and tubes-------- 4 | 
Baking....-..-..-----.<----- 0 
Jeet GUGOE . oc eveccccsocccesloosen- 
Beverages 7 eon — 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
DIOGUE res era Sieahs00-0 7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta __| 8 
Car building and repairing: 
Electric railroad_.....-.-|..---- 
Steam railroad-.-.-..----- 3 
Carpets and rugs..-.-..----- 4 
Carriages and wagons. ------ 3 
Cash registers, adding and 
calculating machines .------ 1 
Cast-iFeme GBs ccmeecssonce- 1 
C6NGREs 5... ctieendio~s <tmaces 
CGT seein cnnns 6 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff.......---- 3 
Cigars and cigarettes_.....-- 19 
Clotiimt, Se one ceoes 31 
Clothing, women’s......---- 8&3 
Confectionety ....<cdé-aeo---- 18 
Cotton @RGI nxtiansscses~--- 36 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles Lonegt Foy Sie ee 21 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies-_--_-- 17 
iy.|)|lU} See 2 
Flour mie Sere! Lee 1 
Foundry and machine-shop 
PO fi iat einen cl 51 
| See Spee 18 
ee ee ee 3 
ae. Ca 1 
Hosiery and knit goods- - --- 17 
Cy a on SR Aaa 
ioe Fo eae 3 
OWENS cee ll 
Leather, boots and shoes. --- 8 
Leather goods other than 
boots and shoes____._..__- 1 
Lumber, millwork. .__...._- 13 
Lumber, sawmills....______- 6 
Machine tools..__......._._. 7 
Mechanical rubber goods, 
other than boots, shoes, 
auto tires, and tubes. --.-__- 11 
Millinery and lace goods. __- 3 
Paint and varnish_____.____. 9 
Paper GA 19 
Paper and pulp__......__._- 3 
Petroleum refining.___....__|____ 
‘lanos and organs._._._____- 3 
Pottery ste ee 6 
Printing, book and job____- 21 
Printing, newspapers eee 
Nadie. 208 . ) See 3 


ROVOR 
Rubber boots and shoes 














| | Per 
| cent 
Per | of 
Part cent | total 
: », and of | hav- 
Pda | part Total | total | ing 
weak over “| hav- | part 
5 day ing |5,and 
week 5-day) part 
| week | Over 
5 day 
week 
| 
| | 
| ie | eee. Re 
27 1, 34] 17.6] 3.0 
{ae Bee | 31.9 j....-. 
31 | 1 36; 111) 2.8 
645 | 1 654 Pe a 
OP le wives a =a ae 
235; 5} 240]_....- 2.1 
146 | 2 155 4.5 1.3 
591 6 605 1.3 1.0 
} 
aR eee 
|) ae 532 5. ae 
23 | 3 30 | 13.3 | 10.0 
"Oe OF). 6G € tinns0a 
41| 1] 43] 23] 23 
| See _ eB sis 
2. § Spee 2) es Coe 
130 2 138 4.3 1.4 
19; 4 26 | 11.5 | 15.4 
| Se | MO t...-« 
276 | 5 312 9.9 1.6 
196 12 291 | 28.5 4.1 
301 1 320 5.6 3 
358 7 401 9. 0 1.7 
67 7 95 | 22.1 7.4 
174 3 194} 88] 1.5 
194 3 199 1.0 1.5 
| ee 381 oat Sibeese 
986 | 19/1 1,056] 48] 1.8 
392 4+ 414 4.3 1.0 
132 ] 136 2.2 me 
61 1 63 1.6 1.6 
298 Ss 323 5.3 2. 5 
304 2 | ee ot 
176 1 180 | 1.7 -6 
ae Bese 
256 |...... mee) RO tis. 
118 1 120 .8 .8 
306 6 325 4.0 18 
602 3 611 1.0 5 
yy Seraeel 143 | 4.9 ]...... 
62 1 741,149) 1.4 
gf wei 2S L...<. 
215 4 228} 3.9] 18 
238 3 260 | 7.3] 1.2 
183 3 189 1.6 1.6 
67 OF Soak 
58 | 61 4.9 
95 102 5.9 1.0 
505 540 3.9 2. 6 
41\ 2 423 |- 2.8 
27 30 | 10.0 
17 | 17 
10 | 10 ; . 
79 | | ee. Re 
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Number of employees 




















Per 
-_ 
Over- e 

— 5-day Total ~ tal 
week “andl 

ing 
5-day 

week 

| 
ea | 12,092 13. O68 jc... 
2, 376 7, 180 9, 556 24.9 
91, 066 114, 376 205, 442 44.3 
2, 593 42, 382 44, 975 5.8 
2, 717 57, 403 60, 120 4.5 
aeliidaieionatl 2, 718 | ee 
187 11, 705 11, 892 1.6 
178 23, 414 23, 592 8 
745 28, 631 29,376 | 2.5 
eee 23, 276 , . ) 
312 86, 320 86, 632 .4 
1, 167 17, 514 18, 681 6. 2 
17 795 812 2. i 
585 15, 166 15, 751 3.7 
85 6, 446 6, 531 1.3 
lel hd sha 20, 980 28, 000 I....-- 
1, 230 22, 999 24, 229 5.1 
1, 897 6, 262 8,159 | 23.3 
2, 674 42, 542 45, 216 5.9 
8, 165 45, 289 53, 454 15.3 
4, 032 20, 794 24,826} 16.2 
1, 930 28, 338 30, 268 6.4 
10, 346 142, 441 152, 787 6.8 
7, 029 19, 047 26, 076 27.0 
9, 286 114, 518 123, 804 7.5 
72 6, 280 6, 352 a | 
58 14, 906 14, 964 4 
17, 663 166, 345 184, 008 9.6 
1, 528 43, 372 44, 900 3.4 
551 33, 004 33, 555 1.6 
64 17, 003 17, 067 4 
3,914 | 79,852] 83,766| 4.7 
15 12, 952 12, 967 oe 
74 195, 369 195, 643 os 
835 13, 029 13, 864 6.0 
988 94, 997 95, 985 1.0 
53 23, 094 23, 147 a 
1, 138 23, 001 24, 139 .7 
1,720} 83,385] 85,105] 2.0 
296 20, 698 20, 994 14 
2,714 8,554} 11,268] 24.1 
183 11, 543 11, 726 1.6 
376 12, 991 13, 367 2.8 
1, 750 19, 291 21, 041 &.3 
1, 833 49, 938 51, 771 3.5 
ical 55, 411 i} | > a 
8&7 4, 092 4,179 2.1 
319 15, 327 15, 646 2.0 
4, 451 44, 000 48, 451 9. 2 
3, 185 71, 791 74, 976 4. % 
5, 544 10, 585 16, 129 34.4 
| 22, 500 fs (aa 
12, 720 12, 720 ‘ 

wise | 2008} 20081 ____- 
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—-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 


ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF EMPLOo" 


REPORTED AS ON A 5-DAY-WEEK BASIS IN 1931, BY INDUSTRY—Continued 








Industry 


Number of establishments 


Total | 


Per 

cent 
of 

| total 

| hav- 
ing 


5-day) 


week 





Number of employee 





5-day 
week 





Manufacturing—C ontd. 


Shirts and collars_______- iain 
a 
Slaughtering and meat 
Stamped and enameled 
Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 
0 EE a a 
Stoves -___-_- 
Structural- iron “work 
Sugar refining, cane 


Typewriters and supplies - --_| 
Woolen and worsted goods. - _| 


Miscellaneous 


Anthracite mining 
Bituminous coal mining 
Canning and preserving 
Crude petroleum producing- 
Dyeing and cleaning me 
Electrie railroad operation 
and maintenance, exclu- 
sive of carshops - - 
SS Saree 
Metalliferous mining 
Power, light, and water_____ 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
| eS ee 
ae 
Telephone and telegraph_- bea 
Wholesale trade 











507 
268 
296 
3, 678 


750 
7,111 
6, 999 
1, 765 








36, 680 | = 


4a 

1, 326 
$25 
531 
128 


507 
313 
298 
3, 682 


7, 124 





i, 587 | 48] +6 








628 
160 


1, 242 
123 


91 








-- 43, 976 
232, 392 
40, 554 
19, 903 

5, 060 


142, 846 
24, 702 
34, 279 

232, 484 


28, 438 
249, 845 
283, 972 





6 j2a, 587 (> 720, 205 3, 941, 792 





59, 614 | 


13, 611 
45, 225 


63, 076 
14, 837 


24, 5 
16, : 
19,7 
8, 225 


, 
. 
52, 


142, 
26, 
34, 907 | 
232, 644 


29, 680 
249, O68 
283, 972 

59, 705 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Table 2 includes only those establishments that reported having a 
5-day week for a part of their employees but not for all. 
There were 234 establishments so reporting, having a total of 54,124 
employees, of which 41.1 per cent were on a 5-day week. The number 
of establishments in any one industry is so small that comparison 
between industries is hardly warranted. 
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yanLeE 2--NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
; MPLOYEES REPORTED AS ON PART 5 AND PART OVER 5 DAY WEEK BASIS, 1931, 


gY INDUSTRY 












































Number of employees 
Number 
Industry = i O Per cent 
. 5-day ver 5- of total 
ments week | day week Total having 5- 
day week 
Manufacturing 

Die once paE Ran etpscnsucecco pened Seadgoes 1 42 147 189 22. 2 
Auto tires and tubes__....-.------------ 1 144 432 66.7 
ET, SEE secnmeisntcmniousarenaatbusensnepweis 1 2, 100 2, 101 4, 201 50. 0 
Bey erages pe SOE me eaeec © oS OSCOSHSES SC OOCOESOOZBCCES cocee 5 187 377 564 33. 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_............----- 2 51 52 103 49. 5 
ee ee ee 6 311 560 871 35.7 
i anntnintewensshenwiptirebimenowaeninch 3 160 237 397 40. 3 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines - --_- 1 6 7 13 46. 2 
Sion tu duh gen in aes data co ening eiatetesel 2 90 636 726 12.4 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff__.....-.-_-- 4 293 99 392 74.7 
i ihn ns wih do ts Shido slam henson tndinbeobein 5 599 504 1, 103 54.3 
EES a eran 12 412 480 892 46.2 
Gh cine saqchbbrwecsboncshaiiinnp tia 1 | 4 5 9 44, 4 
ino nncitnrivn ninermedmemornawetiiaeetnn a 7 | 586 2, 434 3, 020 19. 4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. ...........-..---------| : 1,813 1, 932 3, 745 48.4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies - ---__-| 3 279 1, 211 1, 490 18. 7 
Fertilizers. ._----- i tele ieieieeasinibendeaineneeéah 3 53 21 74 71.6 
Foundry and machine-shop products.-_.......-.----- | 19 2,472 1, 536 4, 008 61.7 
onto oc nlaamanouieaeiniiimniainill 4 | 176 302 478 36.8 
es das ccna dbinaherm @nnibrwnibinad 1 77 387 464 16. 6 
ek. wiicdumappbinananinnsndams it 1 44 175 219 20. 1 
ELT 8 548 1, 763 2, 311 23. 7 
ns ode dncccdcasckiotabeuanuan 2 15 783 798 1.9 
EE ae eae ae 1 5 46 51 9.8 
Leather goods other than boots and shoes___--------- 1 8 26 34 23. 5 
Se vrais ned anamnwpimesenbhoairon 6 307 214 521 58.9 
TE TE ARAL MONEE 3 184 268 452 40.7 

Mechanical rubber goods other than boots, shoes, 
ds nbn nvconvahnnmeusimmrnnninid 1 37 12 49 75.5 
ei TE EE AE LITA ATE LE ES | 4 199 331 530 37.5 
Ic nicl sncegh men areniensitlieninip adapter 3 337 258 595 56. 6 
IS 9. 4. cenidncedmanippanantpamnnaditinet 3 1,070 351 1, 421 75.3 
ie dpedgsinncbnostadcdbunensmbeiind 1 61 112 173 35. 3 
ED. -.., cinconvbonnteduiniihenineinenl 14 1,155 2, 415 3, 570 32. 4 
en  conbcoensmsmuncell 12| 3,185) 2.317) 5,5 57.9 
a cnn nususocdesbomnbeneena 10 | 852 1, 367 2, 219 38. 4 
Slaughtering and meat packing--...............------ 9 1,618 2, 549 4, 167 38.8 

Steam fittings, and steam and hot-water heating 
“ge Lo TE RS SPST Ree SSR S 2 84 19 103 81.6 
Ne ene emddicnecslemansamectenl 10 335 806 1,141 29. 4 
CE EERE Se Pe ee ee ree 6 48 47 522 9.2 
Woolen and worsted goods_...........-.-..-..------- 7 348 3, 120 3, 468 10. 0 

Miscellaneous 

Tn nn cece ce ewcccecsce 1 28 7 55 50.9 
Canning and preserving. _........------ 3 59 18 77 76. 6 
Crude petroleum producing______- 1 120 30 150 80. 0 
~~ whe SS a 14 604 329 933 64.7 
Metalliferous mining. _.....____.__---- 1 546 182 728 75.0 
Power, light, and water____.........-_---- 4 160 108 268 59. 7 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining--__...-____---_-- 4 224 209 433 51.7 
ee ‘ 10 | 66 343 409 16.1 
Or Li i ccnSennubeimed 4 | 22 32 5 40,7 
hittin bbisnitin canencdansennncoununa 234, 22,208 | 31,856 | 54, 124 41.1 





| 
\ 





Table 3 includes only those establishments that have all their 


employees on a permanent 5-day-week basis. 


reporting number 673, with 199,319 employees, 
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TABLE 3.—ESTABLISHMENTS IN WHICH ALL EMPLOYEES WERE ON 5-DAY-W} 
BASIS, 1931, BY INDUSTRY 

















Num- 7 Num- 
ber of ae ber of | Nun 
Industry estab- = © Industry estab- l be 
lish- | | proes lish- | 
ments | PA0yees ments | 2!) ees 
; | 
Manufacturing Manufacturing—C ontinued 
I Ria ahisindiratetiins cutie iasctieeda 6 2334 5 Lamber, milrwork..............-.- 
Automobiles___--- ae we 22} 91,066 || Lumber, sawmills--...--_- hee 
Auto tires and inner tubes__-_____- 4 2,305 || Machine tools-___._-.- 
RE RS 5 617 || Mechanical rubber goods” ‘other 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 7 127 than boots, shoes, auto tires and 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- s 434 tubes ___- Ss 
Car building and repairing, steam Millinery and lace “goods. ta 
AE A ics: minaataceinweeten 3 312 |] Paint and varnish ._........._.--- 
Onarpete eng Tees. ................. 4 1.7 © Paper vous. ................- a4 
Carriages and wagons- --.._------- 3 17 1) Paper eed pulp............-- pa 
Cash registers, adding and calcula- Pianos and organs_._..._____- 
EE SE BARE 1 579 || Pottery___-- pas 
ER SS OE el 1 85 || Printing, book and job_ 
6 SE i ee Tea 6 1,140 || Radio - mba Php er ee aks 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and Shirts and collars......._______ 
| A ee he ee Se Oe 3 1,604 || Silk goods_______- 
Cigars and cigarettes. __..........- 19 2, 674 || Slaughtering and meat pac king. nee 
$0 eee 31 7, 566 || Stamped and enameled ware : 
Clothing, women’s. ..........----- 83 3, 620 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
ES ae 18 1, 926 water heating apparatus_- 
eR ee ae 36 9,760 || Stoves__- Biths ore Saeate 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____-_- 21 5,216 || Structural-iron work -_______- 3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Woolen and worsted goods_-_ _____- 
ERE Ss 5 ae Ce 17 9, 007 
1 OSI Oe aT hae! 2 19 || Miscellaneous 
SRE. EEE 2. ae 1 58 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Bituminous coal mining........--- 
DE ES A MOE SE 51 | 15,191 || Canning and preserving--_.....__-- 
ES a: See Bs 18 1,352 | Crude petroleum producing- -__-_-- 
| OS RY See a 3 van ara Sa gs 
ERE Serer ee a ee 1 20 || Metalliferous mining ---__.._._.___- 
Hosiery and knit goods_......---- 17 3, 366 — and nonmetallic min- 
NY SLE SEE aoa 3 269 Dreetditeths siclektadket 
RS IS Fe ee ae We 11 835 |) Retail IR io chi ag oer ct 
Leather, boots and shoes_--___.___- 8 988 || Wholesale trade___................ 
Leather a | other than boots 

















I TL a 1 45 Total __ 





Causes of Seasonal Fluctuations in the Construction Industry 


LTHOUGH the existence of seasonal fluctuations in the constriv- 
tion industry has been recognized for some years past, no effective 
study has been made to determine and segregate the causes of tlhiese 
fluctuations. Are they due to the cold weather which prevails during 
the winter months or are there other elements, such as the rental and 
moving dates and other local customs, which may be responsible for 
the stoppage of construction work during the winter? To what exten! 
is the stoppage due to physical factors which make it impossible to 
carry on construction work in cold weather or to psychological factors 
due to the generally prevailing notion that winter is not the proper 
season for building operations? What can be done in either case 11 
order to eliminate or at least to mitigate the seasonal fluctuations 11 
the construction industry? 

In the search for an answer to these questions, the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics recently dispatched a special agent to 
interview leaders of the construction industry in the following cities: 
Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, and Eau Claire, Wis.; Minne- 


© 
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apolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Atlanta, Ga.; and New Orleans, La. 
The persons interviewed were requested to express their opinions in 
the form of personal letters to the bureau, and the report of the agent 


’ and the opinions of the architects, builders, and real estate men inter- 


viewed are presented in this article. Not only have these persons 
given their opinions as to the practicability of winter building, but 
they have in many cases given detailed accounts of the protective and 


- other measures necessitated by work in winter weather which should 


' be helpful to others in the same field of work. 


Summary 


Winter operations in the construction industry in the Northern Siates.— 
The rigorous winter weather which normally prevails in the States of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota is no longer a serious problem to 


' the construction industry in these States. Twenty years ago the 


advent of the first frost in November would bring with it a complete 
cessation of activities in all lines of construction work. Not only 


' would no new building projects be started during the months of No- 


' vember to March, inclusive, but even jobs already begun in late sum- 
' mer or early fall but not yet completely inclosed before the arrival of 


ab raga iho Bs Aes PER OO 


winter would be shut down until the coming of spring. 

The situation now presents an entirely new aspect. During the 
war and immediately afterward many builders were compelled to 
carry on a large proportion of their work during the winter months in 
order to complete their projects within the time limits set by their 


contracts. They soon discovered that the cold weather, in itself, pre-— 


sented no physical obstacles which could not be overcome by means of 
more diligent supervision and a certain amount of protection of the 


' work against snow and ice. Additional experimentation soon con- 
' vinced them that even the operations which are most adversely affected 
_ by freezing temperatures, namely, the pouring of concrete and the 


masonry work on the exterior or the shell of the building, can easily 
be safeguarded by the simple device of heating the water and the aggre- 
gates in the process of mixing the concrete and by protecting the newly 


_ concreted section of the structure by means of canvas inclosures and 


| artificial heat supplied by coke or oil-burning salamanders. 


The trend in favor of winter work in the construction industry 
received a further stimulus from the report of President Harding’s 


~ Committee on Unemployment which, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Hoover, then the Secretary of Commerce, made a special study 
_ on seasonal fluctuations in the construction industry. The report was 
' published in 1924. The committee found that winter construction 


work had been carried on with considerable success in all parts of the 


country, and that the workmanship and the cost of winter operation 





did not compare unfavorably with any other season of the year. In 


| prefacing the report President Hoover therefore declared: “‘The sea- 


sonal character of the construction industries is a matter of custom 
and habit, not of climatic conditions.” The findings of the committee 
were taken up by the various trades and associations connected with 
the construction industry, and a strong movement grew up with the 
purpose of further extending winter operations in order to mitigate 
the seasonal fluctuations in the construction industry. 
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In the present survey in Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin ay 
attempt was made to ascertain (1) the extent of building operations 
carried on by the firm, number of years’ experience in the busines. 
and the territory covered; (2) the type of building specialized in (in, 
dustrial plants, commercial buildings, apartment houses, bungalows 
etc.); (3) the extent of winter operations carried on; (4) the principal 
difficulties and disadvantages to builder and to owner in carrying op 
winter operations; (5) the methods of pouring concrete, laying brick 
etc., used by the firm to overcome the difficulties offered by winter 
weather and to guarantee the soundness and safety of the building 
erected during the winter; (6) the extra costs involved in carrying on 
construction during the winter; (7) the comparative efficiency of 
labor in winter and summer building; (8) the principal advantages 
of winter building to builder and to owner; (9) whether the firm, op 
the basis of its experience in winter operations, advocates or disap. 
proves of operations during the winter months and reasons therefor: 
(10) any helpful information on the problem of winter operations, par- 
ticularly as to the possible effect on the stabilization of the construc- 
tion industry. 

Some of the outstanding facts disclosed by the opinions of the 
representative organizations and individuals in this section of the 
country are as follows: 

(1) Winter weather is not regarded as a deterrent to building 
operations in the case of the major types of buildings, such as large 
offices, industrial plants, large apartment buildings, etc., which require 
a year or more for completion. 

(2) On major operations, architects and general contractors carry 
on construction work irrespective of the season of the year and even 
in subzero weather. The majority of the contractors in this section 
of the country have had several years of experience with winter work 
and know the precautions necessary for winter operations. 

(3) The precautions and the equipment needed for winter work are 
comparatively simple and have now become fairly standardized. 

(4) The extra expenses involved in protecting winter work against 
the weather are comparatively small and represent but a small frac- 
tion of the total building cost. The exact amounts vary considerably 
with the nature of the project and the severity of the winter season. 
Some of the architects and contractors are of the opinion that this 
extra cost is in some measure overcome by the lower costs on other 
items; they point out that the price of materials is lower in the winter; 
that the contractor may voluntarily reduce his profit on a winter job 
in order to keep his organization intact and his men employed, while 
the workmen will often accept a lower rate for year-round work. 
Some are even of the opinion that the extra measures necessary to 
protect the job in winter are no greater or more expensive than those 
necessary, because of heat and rain, to protect it in the summer. 

(5) There is no definite agreement among the builders as to the 
comparative efficiency of labor in winter work. Very few contractors 
contend that they get as much work from a given workman during 
the cold season as at milder seasons of the year, as the worker }s 
hampered by cold and by the extra clothing which he must wear. 
The majority of the contractors, however, are of the opinion that the 
average efficiency of the men hired during the winter monthis }s 
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izher than the summer average. This is due to the fact that, since 
‘ork is slack during the winter months, the employer has a large 
supply of labor from which to choose. Only the best workmen, there- 
ore, are retained. 
(6) In the construction of smaller buildings, and particularly of the 
smaller houses, the season of the year is still an important factor. 
he opinion of architects and builders in this field is more or less 
jivided. Some favor winter operations in all buildings, while others 
are opposed to winter work on houses as uneconomical and more or 
Jess hazardous. ‘Those in favor of winter work on this class of build- 
ing believe that the person who has his house built in the off season 
ias a decided advantage because of lower costs of materials, lower 
harges by the contractor, a higher grade of labor, etc. They state, 
also, that a house built in the winter under the proper precautions is 
as well constructed as one built in the summer. Others, on the con- 


trary, are of the opinion that winter costs are enough higher to make 


a prospective home builder hesitate to undertake the construction of 
his new house in the winter. 

(7) The architects and the contractors no longer need to be edu- 
cated as to the practicability of winter construction work. The 
amount of winter operations in the construction industry, however, 
will be determined by the extent toward which the general public, and 
particularly the prospective builders, are educated to the safety, 
feasibility, and desirability of building in the off season. 

Fluctuations in the construction wndustry in the Southern States.— 
In view of the fact that cold weather no longer plays an important 
role in the construction industry, even in the sections of the country 
which are affected by a prolonged and moderately severe winter 
season, the question arose as to the other factors which are directly 
or indirectly responsible for the continuation of seasonal fluctuations 


Sin the building trades. The survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


was therefore extended to include the construction industry in Atlanta, 
Ga., which is known to have a comparatively mild and short. winter 


‘season, and in New Orleans, La., where freezing weather is rare. 


The monthly figures of building permits issued, as published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, show the volume of construction in 


jthese two cities to be considerably smaller during the months of 


December, January, and February than at any other season of the 
year. This trend is not uniform, however, and it is not yet clearly 
established as to the extent to which the figures of contracts awarded 
in any one month actually measure the building operations carried 
on during that month. It was decided, therefore, not to accept the 
cessation of building operations during the winter months as an 
established fact, but to ascertain in the interviews with the repre- 
sentative architects and builders in these two cities (1) whether the 
locality really is affected by a recurrent winter stoppage in the con- 
struction industry, and (2) if so, the principal causes of the cessation 
of operations in the construction industry during the winter months. 

The outstanding facts disclosed by the survey in Atlanta and New 
Orleans are: 

(1) The attitude of the representative architects and builders in 
the city of Atlanta toward the question of winter building is not 
uniform. They agree that there is a decided diminution in building 
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operations during the months of December, January, and Febriapy 
of each year. They also agree that one of the principal causes {5 
the winter slump in building activities is the fact that the city of 
Atlanta has only one renting or leasing date, which falls on Septembey 
1. All prospective commercial and home builders plan their oper. 
tions so as to have the building completed by that date. This ep. 
dition throws the bulk of building operations on the spring and 
summer months, for very few, even of the larger residences, require 
more than eight months for building. 

A large number of the builders, however, also insist that the ces. 
sation of building activities during the winter months is also due {) 
a very large degree to the weather conditions in Atlanta during those 
months. They state that while the spells of cold weather in Atlant, 
are very brief and not particularly severe, there is more rain in ¢hyp 
months of January and February than in other months of the year. 
The frequent rains, alternating with an occasional cold and freezing tem. 
perature at this time of the year, make it almost impossible to proceed 
with any outside work. Besides, very few of the builders in Atlanta 
have had experience in building during the cold season, and they are 
not provided with the equipment necessary for winter operations. 

There are some among the architects and builders who claim that 
the causes of the winter slack period in Atlanta are entirely psycho- 
logical, due to a general tendency of the public to begin thinking 
about building a home only with the arrival of warm weather. It 
is their view that an additional one or even two renting dates during 
the year and an educational campaign in favor of the year-round 
building operations, would lessen the seasonal fluctuations in the 
building trades in Atlanta. The builders would then be called upon 
to perform a certain proportion of their work during the winter 
season and would thus be given an opportunity to show whether or 
not it is physically impossible to build in Atlanta during the winter 
season. 

(2) In contrast with the situation in Atlanta, the representative 
architécts and builders in New Orleans are fairly unanimous in their 
views on winter building. It is generally admitted that New Orleans 
suffers from a definite falling off of building operations during the 
winter months, but it is also generally agreed that the winter weather 
has absolutely nothing to do with this condition. Some architects and 
builders even claim that conditions in the winter are more con- 
ducive to efficient workmanship in the construction industry than 
the hot summer weather. Nevertheless, the bulk of the construction 
work is concentrated during the late spring and summer months. 
This concentration is due to the single leasing date in New Orleans, 
which is October 1. Not only are all the new projects planned so as 
to be completed by that date, but nearly all of the repair work 1s 
done during the summer months in anticipation of the renting season. 
A movement was started several years ago to inaugurate an addi- 
tional leasing date in the spring, but so far without any results. It 
is the unanimous opinion of the architects, general contractors, and 
subcontractors in the city of New Orleans that the fluctuations in 
the construction industry in that city will not be done away witli 
until the single leasing date has been replaced by two or even tliree 
annual renting dates. 
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What can be done to stabilize the construction industry.—Construction 
work is very important in the industrial life of a community and a 
successful attempt to eliminate, or at least to mitigate, the seasonal 
fluctuations in the construction industry will of necessity prove 
beneficial not only to the construction industry but also to the country 
asa whole. The opinions of leading men in the construction industry 
who were interviewed show that the seasonal fluctuations in the 


) industry are due not'so much to weather conditions as to old popular 


notions and customs which have been in existence in the separate 


> communities for years past, and which now prove to be the stumbling- 


block in the way of a more regulated development of the industrial 
life of the community. 

Certain elements in the construction industry will always remain 
seasonal in the colder regions of the country. Itis impossible to build 
roads and to pave streets during the cold winter months. But it 
has been shown that it is not impossible to build offices and houses 
during the winter months. An educational campaign such as was 
carried on in the city of St. Paul during the winter months of 1925- 
26 (see p. 26) may help to induce the prospective office and house 
owner to build when he is ready and not to wait until everybody else 
begins building. 

Again, such cities as Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, La., in which 
the existence of a single leasing date in the fall is responsible for the 
concentration of the construction work during the summer months, 
could and should establish two and, if necessary, three leasing dates 
in order to spread the building activities over the entire year. It is 
the prospective owner of the building who needs to be educated, and 


/ an educational campaign started simultaneously in a number of cities 


may help considerably to straighten out the seasonal ups and downs 
in the construction industry, and to that extent also mitigate the 
social evils caused by these fluctuations. 


Winter Building in Northern States 


BreLow are given the views of leading firms of architects, large 
building contractors, small home builders, and owners of buildings 
on the question of winter operations in the construction industry. 
Because of the similarity of opinions of the individual firms, the 
complete statements of only one or two firms in each group are 
given, whose views come closest to representing the opinion of the 
entire group, the views of the other persons interviewed being pre- 
sented only in summary form. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Opinions of Architects 


a. views of the firm of Mundie & Jensen as to winter building in 
icago are as follows: 


Uninterrupted work in the building trades in Chicago has been rapidly in- 
creasing with fruitful results. The accumulated experience of architects and 
builders, who have been operating regardless of winter weather, has proven the 
desirability of such practice. This applies mainly, however, to the larger opera- 
Hons and generally not at all to small residential work. 

In cases where earned income of the completed building is an element, 
added ee work is essential and the advantages gained more than offset the 

ded cost.: 
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The added cost of precautionary measures for safe and sound winter building 
operations will not exceed a maximum of 2 per cent of the cost of the operation, 
and in very many cases the cost is quite negligible. . 

The advantages are many. Among them are the elimination, or at least the 
reduction, of the slack labor periods; the assurance of maintaining completioy 
schedules; the economic advantage of earlier earned income from the building. 

Our own practice is to ignore the winter season as a deterrent in any important 
building operations, as our experience has shown it to be safe, economical, practic] 
and in every way advisable to carry on with building operations regardless of 
low temperatures. 


The views of the firm of Graham, Anderson, Probst & White are 
shown below: 


Our practice is confined to large projects such as office buildings, banks, wniop 
stations, museums, ete. We seldom have occasion to advise a client as to summer 
or winter work for the reason that most of our projects continue for more than g 
year, and sometimes two, three, and four years. 

The beginning and termination of a contract is largely controlled by the 
renting season. In Chicago the expiration of leases usually takes place on May |, 
We therefore as a rule take possession of the site immediately after May 1 go 
that the wrecking and foundation can usually be completed in time to have the 
erection of the steel finished and the outside shell of the building completed 
before the appearance of extreme winter weather. After this condition has been 
reached in the building the weather has no effect on the operations inside the 
building. 

In St. Paul and Minneapolis and also Winnipeg, Canada, where the winters 
are much more severe than they are in Chicago, we have no difficulty in working 
right through the winter. It is possible, of course, that a day or two may be 
lost, but the modern practice of heating materials and inclosing the working 
areas with tarpaulins permits reasonable economical work regardless of weather 
conditions. The expense of such protection and heat is not excessive and is more 
than offset by the reduction in fixed charges. * * * 

We do not build residences or apartment houses, but we do feel that in build. 
ings of this type winter work does not produce as good results as summer work. 
There is not the careful supervision and protection given this type of work, and 
the workmen are inclined to be a little more careless during the very cold 
weather. 


Of the other firms of architects interviewed, that of Holabird & 
Root found winter construction ‘‘absolutely feasible without lhard- 
ships to the contractor.” Its representative asserts that the firm 
can build the tallest buildings within 12 months’ time and lose very 
few days on account of inclement weather, and he also states that 
he can find no perceptible difference in the efficiency of construction 
labor between the winter and summer months. 

The cost to the owner on building construction is no greater during 
the winter than during the summer, in the opinion of Alfred 5. 
Alschuler, as the increased cost of winter production is more than 
offset by the reduction of the construction prices due to the con- 
tractor’s keenness to get sufficient work to carry him over the slack 
season. Checking up the estimates of contractors during a period 
of years, his organization found that the cost of winter protection 
for reinforced concrete buildings varies approximately from 5 to 10 
cents per square foot of slab area, which is about from 1}, to 4 per 
cent of the total cost of the building operations. 


Opinions of Building Contractors 


The views of the A. W. Lynch Co. are as shown below: 


The theory that winter construction in the building industry must necessarily 
involve slow progress and prohibitive cost is being fast dissipated. The facts 
are that winter construction is not only practicable but desirabie, since it mec! 
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the owner’s requirements of work, of good quality executed expeditiously and 
economicaily. It reduces the high pressure of summer months and gives relief 
to the lack of work during the’ winter months, with direct benefit to owner, 
builder, and laborer, and with consequent advantages to finance, manufacture, 
and transportation. 

It has become almost trite to argue the case, but constant reiteration of the 
facts to the general public is necessary for full conviction on its part and to 
develop fully the effective resuts thus far accomplished. I am therefore briefly 
enumerating the elements which in my opinion justify winter construction. 

Quality can be dismissed without discussion, for there is nothing else needed 
than competence to produce a quality of work in winter equal to that obtained 
in summer. 

As to progress, there are few days in the year when it is too severely cold to 
work. Through accustomed habit of thought peopie generally consider the 
winter weather delay to be very considerable, but investigation of numerous 
jobs indicates that in recent years in this climate delay due to severe cold and 
heavy snows has not amounted to a total of a week’s time. In rare cases it may 
amount to no more than 10 days. In thinking of weather delays in the winter, 
equal delays due to rain in the milder seasons are overlooked, and it is my opinion 
that there is little difference, if any, in amount of lost time between the winter 
and any Other season. * * * 

It will be conceded generally that the quality of work will be unimpaired and 
that work can proceed expeditiously in winter as well as in any other season, 
but it is argued that the cost is prohibitive; first, because the protection of the 
work in cold weather is very expensive; and second, because the execution of the 
work itself is too costly. 

The methods of heating materials and of preventing freezing of concrete while 
being poured and afterwards are well known and need not be discussed. Many 
people, including some contractors and architects, lay considerable stress upon 
the increased cost which these precautionary measures add to the items of con- 
crete and masonry work and fail to consider how small a ratio these extra outlays 
are in comparison with the total costs of the entire structure. When thestructure 
is entirely reinforced concrete, the heat and protection costs are the greatest. 
Recent inquiries on the subject indicate this cost to run from 1% to 4 per cent 
of the total building costs of jobs averaging from $50,000 to $250,000, the per- 
centage decreasing as the size and value of the job increase. On a number of 
large reinforced-concrete structures running from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 the 
writer has found the cost to run less than 1 per cent and only in one ease as high 
as 3 per cent. On steel-frame buildings with concrete arches the ratio is con- 
siderably less, and on steel-frame buildings with tile arches it is still less. 

Due to May 1 leasing in this territory, the demand for completion prior to 
May 1 of large buildings which generally require a year’s construction period 
necessitates temporary heat for the interior work. The cost of temporary heat 
for this work, including heat for construction materials, rarely exceeds one- 
half of 1 per cent of the cost of the structure. 

The writer made a case survey of the unit costs of concrete work, form work, 
and brickwork on five large jobs which clearly showed that the average unit 
os of winter operations are as favorable if not more favorable than summer 
Work, 

As to the advantages of winter building to the owner and to the community 
at large, let us consider hypothetically the conditions of the construction industry 
In a city where all building contracts would be required by law to be concluded 
on a single specific date. All the arrangements for financing the building would 
occur in one short period; the architects would all be getting out plans and 
specifications at the same time; contractors would all prepare estimates at the 
same time; then the structural-steel plants, the quarries, the material supply 
dealers, the manufacturers, and the railroads would all be given their entire 
volume of construction business at one time, and last but certainly not least 
each job trade would be required on all operations about the same time and then 
simultaneously released for the succeeding trades as the work progressed. What 
an economic waste in the tremendous increase of overhead, equipment, manu- 
facturing and transportation capacity such a requirement would entail. What 
& waste in idle labor, in equipment, and in manufacturing plants in the interim 
between the peak of work of one year and the beginning of the next year’s season. 
These conditions are not much different from the actual conditions as they exist 
In those cities which have but a single leasing date during the entire year. 
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One of the reasons for high wages in the building industry is the treme) do); 
turnover and the contention of the various trades that workmen have on|\ 
seasonal employment due to the nature of the industry. Furthermore, scarcity 
of employment in the winter months is a deterrent to potential mechanics why 
would readily enter the trades were there an all-year demand for their |:})o; 

Lack of constant employment during the year’s period means a higher wag 
rate per hour, and excessive demand for labor in summer means still higher |a}),, 
costs during that period. 

The practice of letting contracts during all seasons of the year would giy 
greater utilization to all branches of the industry and would produce a more j\. 
mal flow of the volume of business for materials and manufacture, for trans) ort. 
tion, for finance and labor. 

Under the circumstances it may be asserted that the additional cost of tem. 
porary heat and of protecting the materials during the winter will be more tha 
absorbed by the favorable effects on the other elements and on the division of 
work involved. It may also be confidently asserted that winter construction js 
not only practicable but highly desirable with direct benefit to owner, builder, 
and laborer, and with consequent advantages to the community at large. 


Another building contractor, H. B. Barnard, cites the following 
examples to show how little winter construction increases costs: 


I am giving you three examples of extra cost involved in winter work on thie 
typical buildings. This cost covers the heating of aggregates, protection of con. 
crete from freezing, keeping the buildings clear of snow, and all the incidenta 
expenses and labor which are in excess of the ordinary costs of construction 
On one building with a total cost of $338,570 the excess cost for winter work a 
described above was $3,184 or approximately 0.94 of 1 per cent of the cost of th: A 
building. Another building costing $312,200 required $620 expenditure fuf 
winter work. On the third building, costing $918,000, there was expended 
$5,963 to cover the requirements for winter work. 

These jobs were mostly started in the late fall, continued through the winter, 
and completed during the next spring or summer. 

As to the variation in labor costs on these buildings, there seems to us to |x 
very little difference in cost between summer and winter work. The cost ¢ 
summer work includes the wetting down of brick, keeping the concrete mis 
with sawdust spread over the top and wetting the sawdust, and the excessi\ 
heat on many days produces less results from labor than on some of the coldest 


days in the winter. Labor, in our opinion, is most productive in the fal! anf 


spring months. The excess heat of the summer and the requirements to protect 
the building in the summer almost equal the excess cost of winter work. In: 
case have we found the variations in cost caused by weather or seasons to cx ceed 
2 per cent of the total cost of a building. 

Of the other building contractors interviewed, one concern, that ol FD 
Otto Randolph (Inc.), which has been engaged in winter building for 
a number of years, wrote that during the winter months it gets ‘ con- 
siderably better labor efficiency,’ which compensates to a lary 
extent for the extra expense of winter operations. The increased 
efficiency is due not so much to the ability of the men to do better 
work during the winter as to the type of worker available during thes 
months. On the basis of its experience the company figures on % 
many working-days per month in the winter as during the summer. 
In the summer months the firm expects to lose several days of work 
on account of excessive heat, while rain often compels cessation 0'f 
operations during the spring months. On the whole, therefore, ths} _ 
company loses no more days per month during December, January fj 
and February because of excessive cold or snowstorms than it doe >) 
in the summer months because of rain or excessive heat. : 

The W. E. O’Neill Construction Co. reports that it finds building > 
costs in the winter no higher than in the summer. The report of th 
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onl F ynpany also gives figures showing the total values of some of the 
rei, [eildings constructed by it during the winter season and the extra 
’ Who fmpenses incurred for winter protection. On one contract, valued at 
“bor fa50,000, the extra winter cost was $5,000, or 1.11 per cent of the total 
“8 Blue of the contract; on another job of $1,300,000 the extra winter 
Ect was $6,000, or 0.46 per cent of the total; and on a third contract of 
vive 500,000, the extra winter cost was $3,000, or 0.60 per cent of the 
‘OM Be tal. 
orl Fe The Lundoff-Bicknell Co. states that during the winter of 1928-29 
#% erected one of the tallest buildings in Chicago at _an approximate 
st of $5,000,000. It was one of the severest Chicago winters, during 
‘ich the temperature went below freezing nearly every day and 
»vered near zero a great deal of the time. It was decided to carry 
@p the construction, including the setting of the stonework without 
@essation, because of the fact that some of prominent tenants had to 
be in their offices by May 1. In addition to heating the water for 
#he mortar and for the materials, the following provisions were made: 
Phe standard 4-foot bricklayer’s scaffold was used instead of the usual 
Trrow stonesetter’s scaffold. In order to protect the brick masons 
gd laborers from the cold winds, windbreaks were erected along the 
‘@tire length of the building and also at right angles to the center 
Tie, within 10 feet of the walls of the building. These windbreaks 
were made of canvas securely fastened at the floor and at the ceiling. 
§ixty salamanders were then placed about the floor where the work 
Was in progress. With this protection, the stonesetting proceeded in 
he coldest weather and in spite of the high winds. It was necessary 
have two floors thus protected—the one in which the stone was 
bing set and the floor above, where the laborers handed the stone to 
emasons. The cost of the salamander heating was approximately 
B,000, and that of the temporary inclosures $3,300. 
Another company, R. C. Wieboldt Co., finds that winter operations 
the construction industry present no engineering difficulty which 
n not be easily overcome and that the extra costs involved are 
atively small and are often offset by the keener competition among 
ntractors during the winter season. This company is of the opinion 
Mat the general public is rapidly becoming educated to the idea of 
Gn tinuous operations during the winter months, due to the fact that 
many jobs have been successfully carried on during this season. 
us opinion, however, does not apply to the small bungalow type of 
use on which the extra winter outlay is so great that it has become 
e custom in Chicago to lay the foundation of the building prior to 
e cold weather so that the building could be completed in time for 
e May Ist renting season. 
The firm of Bulley & Andrews gives the following figures showing 
tra costs of some of its winter operations in construction work: 
) On a telephone exchange building consisting of two stories and 
Msement, built of reinforced concrete with stone and brick exterior, 
Mose total cost was $250,000, the extra winter cost (for coke, sala- 
Wanders, tarpaulins, and extra labor) amounted to $1,600. (2) On 
esidence with a concrete foundation, wood floors, and stone walls, 
ose total cost was $100,000, the extra winter cost (for coke, sala- 
anders, marsh grass, and manure) amounted to $210. (3) On a 
mnasium, a concrete building with a steel frame and stone exterior, 
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the total cost of which was $400,000, the winter cost (for steami-plan; 
maintenance, marsh grass, labor, coke, coal, salt, and tarpaulins Was 
$3,600. (4) On a chemical laboratory, a concrete building With 
stone exterior, the total cost of which was $500,000, the extra Winte 
cost (for tarpaulins, coke, and salt, removing snow, and closing wip, 
dows with cloth) was $3,800. (5) On a factory, a concrete frany 
building with brick exterior on wood piles, the total cost of whid 
was $300,000, the extra winter cost (for coke, salamanders and labo 
and removing snow) was $3,800. (6) On a school laboratory, , 
concrete building with a stone exterior, the total cost of which wy 
$600,000, the extra cost (for steam, marsh grass, tarpaulins, removyy 
of snow and closing windows with cloth) amounted to $3,000. | 

This company is of the opinion that winter work is profitable 
the owner of the building for three reasons: (1) Manufactured prod- 
ucts can be bought considerably cheaper during the winter month 
because during those months most plants are running at minimuy 
capacity and the manufacturers are willing to reduce their margin 9 
profit in order to keep their equipment, plant, and organization 4 
work; (2) the caliber of workmen available during the winter month 
is nearly always higher than can be obtained during the summer 
and (3) winter building tends to equalize the demand for money 
loans over all the seasons instead of concentrating these demands j) 
the spring. 

The contractor, also, benefits by winter work by being able t 
keep his organization going the year round, by being in the marke 
for different types of material all the year, and by being in closer con 

| tact with the market conditions in the industry. 


Opinions of Home Builders 


The following represents the views of Mills & Sons, a firm 0 
home builders in Chicago which has been in business for the past 44 
years and is experienced in the construction of both bungalows and 
2-flat apartment houses ranging in price from $9,000 to $15,000: 


We have always been in favor of continuing construction throughout the 
winter months even though it costs us an average of $150 additional expense per 
building. The additional cost covers the operation and maintenance of concrett 
protection, purchases of coal and coke, installation prior to the necessary tin 
of hot-water heating plants to provide temporary heat during the plastering 
carpentry, and painting operations. This cost, however, represents a very insit 
nificant amount when the operations involve two to three hundred building 
There are, of course, certain days, and now and then certain weeks, that construc 
tion must necessarily be at a standstill owing to unlooked-for subzero periods «! 
heavy blizzards. Also, in the long run the efficiency of the workers during tht 
winter months is decidedly lower than during the other seasons of the year. 

With reference to the class of workmanship, we can safely assert that a home 
built in the winter, providing all of the necessary precautions have been takel, 
is fully as sound as when erected under ideal conditions in warm weather. 


In direct contrast is the opinion of the firm of Albert J. Sciorst 
& Co., whose policy is to build as rapidly as possible during the sun 
mer and fall months, in order to have the houses completed befor 
the arrival of cold weather. The reasons of this company for 00! 
building during the winter months are ‘‘excessive costs as compare 
with summer building; inferior workmanship and inferior quality ° 
completed buildings; and the attitude of prospective home buy 
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in hesitating to purchase a home constructed during the winter 
Plan Bmonths.” 
» Wa Sears-Roebuck & Co., however, advocates winter construction 
With ¥ work because it believes that in the case of small houses ‘‘ the chances 


















Ntairavor a decided economy to the home builder if he utilizes the off 
Wi oason for his operations.”” The majority of houses built by this 
‘une ompany are bungalows. In the opinion of the firm it is custom that 
‘hich eads many people to plan their building in the spring, not realizing 
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that a considerable saving can be made by building in the fall and 
in the winter. The company favors winter building because good 
mechanics and dependable contractors are available, whereas the 
latter are generally too busy to undertake small buildings in the 
spring or summer season; because in the winter the contractor is 
willing to take a job at a lower price than he could afford to do in 
the spring months; and, finally, because building materials can be 
had at a cheaper price during the winter months. 
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In of Opinions of Owners of Buildings 
MN at 
nths Since July, 1924, the University of Chicago has been carrying on 


mer the largest building program in its history, with an expenditure on 
ney various types of buildings aggregating, to date, approximately 
{s inff$30,000,000. In this program construction has been carried on during 

the winter months, and in only one case was a building closed for the 
¢ tR' winter, and that was due largely to the difficulties of securing the type 
rket JM of stone needed. The opinion of the university is given below: 


CON. 

The tendency is not to curtail operations during the winter, but this is not 
entirely under control, since authority to architects and time for drawings and 
specifications frequently result in asking for bids in midwinter, in which case 
contracts are let so that work starts conveniently for the contractor in the spring. 
) off While the Chicago winters are normally moderate to severe in character, the 

,, nature of the sandy soil is such that little or no difficulty is encountered from 
ba frost, and modern steam shovels can excavate in the wintertime just as well as in 
ald Si the summer. 

The actual expense to the contractor for winter operations has been found to 
| be very small. Concrete has been poured regularly in the cold weather with the 
'\¢ MS usual precautions of heating water and aggregates before pouring, and protecting 

| the work by tarpaulins, windbreaks, and coke-burning salamanders, to keep the 


crel¢ MS newly poured concrete warm for two or three days or longer depending upon the 
Ulit Z's weather conditions. The expense of these protecting measures has been found 
"8 HS to be but a slight percentage of the total construction work. 

nsif: Most contractors in this vicinity are experienced and are provided witb the 
Ings necessary equipment for winter work, and we have had practically no difficulty 
ruc: in securing safe and sound construction in the winter as well as in the other 
\s (' HMM seasons of the year. 


The fact that the university operates on the 4-quarter system, with school 
opening normally on the Ist of October, has made it necessary in a number of 
projects that the building be so scheduled to be completed in September. This 
usually requires a good deal of winter work on frame construction and masonry, 
but it brings the building to the finishing stage in the summer when temporary 
heat is not required, the saving in temporary heat more than offsetting the small 
additional cost of the winter work in the earlier part of the project. In a few 
instances where the buildings produce revenue no consideration has been given 
to the difficulty of winter construction, since the extra expense involved is usually 
very small. 

We have not observed that labor in the construction work is more efficient in 
Winter than in summer. Under the conditions of work in the university contracts, 
We find that the chief difficulty from the worker’s point of view is that he can not 
work enough days in the year because one job ends before another begins and 
unless industry is generally at a high point of activity the men lose a good deal 
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of time between jobs. Our ordinary specification for doing concrete work: js ;},; 


the methods of heating materials and protecting newly poured concrete g},) 


conform to the architect’s requirement. With those precautions fulfilled the yoy, 


can be carried on at any reasonable temperature. Each of the jobs is constant) 
in touch with the United States Weather Bureau and has information son etim es 
48 hours in advance as to changes in the weather. Frequently, we delay }) uri 


concrete for 24 hours or so to be sure of a rising thermometer. Our specific 

for setting stone, which is more difficult to protect than concrete, is that ston 16 
setting shall stop at 32° F. with a falling thermometer, but the work . an be 
carried on at a temperature of 25° to 28° with a rising thermometer. * 


The Commonwealth Edison Co., during the period 1927-1939 
carried out a_ building program amounting to approxiniately 
$12,000,000. The company reports that its schedule was not 
influenced by winter weather but depended entirely on the require. 
ments of the organization. In the opinion of this company, the 
disadvantage of winter operations from the standpoint of the owne 
is largely a ‘matter of increased cost, which is ultimately borne hy th 
owner. While the company had no information showing the ex. 
percentage of the increased cost of winter operations as Somtrastel 
with summer work, in its opinion “this percentage undou) edly 
varies according to the size and effici iency of the contracting company, 
and the weather conditions encountered during the winter operations.’ 
One advantage, however, is that continuance ‘of operations during the 
winter “‘tends toward minimum labor turnover from the standpoint 
of the contractor. The result of this is a more even employment of the 
good mechanics, and hence better workmanship and efficiency.”’ 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Opinions of Contractors 


CONCERNING the question of winter operations in the construction 
industry in Milwaukee, the firm of Bentley Bros. (Ine.) expresses the 
following opinion: 


Our records of nearly 85 years show that it is only in the past 20 years i it we 
have learned to operate in winter months. This is especially true of the last ll 
years. Our organization now functions the full 12 months of the year, and in 
order to do so we find it necessary to take on a certain percentage of work which 
will be carried over the winter. 

The disadvantages of doing winter work are comparatively slight, if any. 


The greatest dangers in winter operations are in pouring concrete and hay ing 8 
drop in temperature beyond the point that we are prepared to heat the aggre 
gates and the placed concrete. All other trades, including brickwork, are arried 
on the same as in summer. We do not advocate, however, doing brickwork 
unless the materials are heated and a certain amount of protection give: the 
work after the bricks are laid. * * #* 

Our winter costs of operations are about the same as our summer costs, i!) spite 


of the extra expenses incurred for heating purposes. This is traceable to the 
higher efficiency of the workers who want to hold their jobs and to the lower costs 
of materials which can be had at a lower price during the winter months. Tle 
advantages of winter operations in keeping our organization intact and in givilg 
work to the unemployed men more than offsets any extra cost caused by «cverse 


weather during the winter months. The advantages to the owner of the builditg 
are usually expressed in savings in rent costs and in interest on the invesiimett 

Our opinion is that winter work in any climate where the thermometer do’ 
not go below 10° below zero is a practical operation, particularly when it relates 
to large office buildings, hotels, large apartments, and factories. We | lic\s 
however, that in minor buildings such as stores, small residences, bungalows 


etc., the cost of winter operations will be proportionately larger in perce! tas’ 
but even in those eases it is possible that a saving in investment and in rentable 
time may offset the extra cost. 
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that We are a strong advocate of stabilizing the construction industry by doing 
- winter work, and we believe that, given the necessary cooperation of all forces 
‘Or Hn the construction industry, stabilization can be accomplished. 


ime Also favorable are the views of the S. M. Siesel Co.: 


tiny fe =We have performed a considerable volume of work in the nature of structural 
One Mframing of reinforced-concrete buildings, starting operations in the fall and con- 
| be fttinuing through the winter season. 

Our experience shows that it is entirely feasible to carry on the building opera- 
ions during the winter period, but there is an increased cost involved which we 
‘\() H%.; builders have absorbed for the purpose of keeping our organization going dur- 
‘ely Hing the slack winter months. We are presenting a few figures which will give you 





not amen idea of the amount of the extra cost involved in carrying on building opera- 
ions during the winter. 
I'e- 
the MOTAL COST OF OPERATION AND EXTRA COST DUE TO BUILDINGIN WINTER, ON 
her SPECIFIED BUILDINGS, IN MILWAUKEE 
i 
the 
Het Extra winter cost 
~ | Total cost 
ted Type of building | ofopera- | 
diy “ion | Amount | Per cent 
hy 7 See. ee tty 4( r 
1S " yarage . . . . . sie ticshidiveet idee ana altel ate $96, 000 | $1, 957 2. 04 
; rarage nee ee ; ; ask ianabin vi 167, 600 | 1, 749 1. 04 
the Apartment building | 418, 500 | 4, 761 1.14 
. partment building _- 252, 600 6, 980 2.72 
Int | 
the 


© The methods we have used in connection with cold-weather work consist of 
eating of aggregates by means of steam pipes and steam lines and by using boiler 
Mplates and building fires under them, of heating the water and the materials 
Pwhen put into the concrete mixer, and of protecting the placed concrete with 
waterproof paper and marsh hay and then inclosing the entire floor with canvas 
} arpaulins aud heating the newly placed concrete with coke salamanders burning 
ion steadily day and night until the concrete has been completely cured. The object 
™f these precautions is to guard against frost entering into the concrete in any 
May, shape, or form. However, these precautions are really quite simple and are 
Mot in any way excessively expensive. 
> We found that labor efficiency on winter jobs is considerably better because 
Me get a better type of laborer and the men are more keenly interested in retaining 
. Batheir jobs. Certain operations, however, are performed at a higher unit cost 
BP pecause of the fact that the workers when exposed to cold weather are not capable 
of working as efficiently as in the warm season. We also find that building 
materials are slightly lower in cost during the winter months, chiefly because of 


ine 


a he falling down of the demand for these materials in the off season. | 

*.. fag. Ve repeat that our firm absorbs the additional cost involved in winter opera- 
‘od PEMORS because we realize that owners will not knowingly pay more money to build 
rk Peering the winter months unless given certain inducements to do so. 3 Sometimes 
she fe can use the argument that by starting work in the fall months it is possible 
m ) have buildings ready for occupancy on or about May 1, which is still the usual 
te ting date in this territory, and this argument has considerable influence with 
‘hp [eee owners, 

ts We are greatly interested in any effort that can be made to stabilize the con- 
‘hg ruction business and to spread the operations over the entire year, and we 
im ould suggest that owing to the natural hesitancy of private owners that the 
- overnment take the initiative and start more of its building projects during 


i¢ fall months, thus giving a larger impetus to the movement in favor of winter 
. perations in the construction industry. 

) In contrast with the above is the attitude of the Coddington Engi- 
eering Corporation, which reports that, while construction work 
‘; eeetng the winter months is possible, experience leads to the belief 
, Peat itis also expensive. The company states that for several winters 
ple has been “absolutely impossible to do any outside work during 
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January and February due to subzero weather conditions”; that dy). 
ing winter months the days are too short for efficient operation ; tha; 
considerable time is required each morning for the removal of thy 
protective devices; and that a large amount of labor is needed to clegy 
the snow from incompleted work, from runways, and from stocl: pile 
Also, the firm considers that the labor efficiency is less during th 
winter months than in summer. , 
Robert L. Reisinger & Co., which specializes in the building gf 
apartment houses, hotels, and other commercial buildings, finds mog 
of its building activities concentrated during the fall and winte 
months. This company is of the opinion that it is ‘‘feasible, practical) 
and economical” to carry on construction work during the ¢o\j 
weather, and that the iabor efficiency at that time is greater, dip 
chiefly to the better type of workmen available and to the great 
effort on the part of those employed. | 


Opinions of Home Builders 


The stand of the Stockdale Homes Co. on the subject of winte 
building is as follows: 


For the past 36 years we have been building homes ranging from $4,000 to 
$12,000 in cost, and about one-third of them were built or finished during t\y 
winter months. We usually build our houses in units of 10, putting in the con. 
plete basement, windows, and flooring before cold weather sets in, and protecting 
our basements with straw and manure. ‘The men then start to work on the firs 
house and stick to it until the roof is on and the windows in. Then they star 
on the next house, working on mild days outside, while on colder and stormy 
days they work inside the first house which has been inclosed. 

As soon as the house is inclosed the heating plant is installed so that the lather, 
plasterers, plumbers, painters, etc., can each go to work and not be impeded }) 
the weather. 

We have found that the extra cost of heating and protecting the buildings from 
frost was easily offset by the difference in labor cost, as our men have always bee 
willing to work for less during the winter months in order to have steady employ: 
ment. In this way we could keep our crews busy the whole year round. 

We also found that houses built in the winter stand up so well that not eve 
an expert could tell the season in which they were built. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Opinions of Contractors 


Tue following gives the views of the Immel Construction Co. This 
company has been doing general building work for approximately 
35 years, with most of its work concentrated in Wisconsin, ||linoss, 
lowa, and other midwestern States: 


We do not specialize in any particular type of construction and do all class 
of general building work, such as public buildings, commercial buildings, factories 
theaters, hotels, garages, apartments, residences, etc. 

During the past 20 years we have been doing work throughout the winte 
months of November, December, January, February, and March, and during ti 
last 7 years we averaged a slightly larger volume of construction work during th 
5 winter months than during the 7 summer months. This can easily be seen fro 
the monthly records of the total number of men kept on the pay rolls of the cou 
pany during the years 1924 to 1929, inclusive. 
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rovAL NUMBER OF MEN ON PAY ROLL OF CONSTRUCTION COMPANY DURING 
































* SUMMER AND WINTER MONTHS, 1924-25 TO 1929-30 
I's 
hat “4 ess N ml aliens i 
Number of men on pay re 
the m pay ro 
ean Month l brad l | 
: , s | ya0n_oe | 1090.97 | 1007_9R2 | 10 | 1999.29 | 6-year 
les, 1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 | 1927-28 | 1928-29 | 1929-30 average 
the a ill oe | | anneitresinntts 
xr months: 
p aig soa deregenecenn~ 15| 522] 277 4i6| 211 280 | 304 
yee Ch rare 225 509 | 314 380 | 284 369 344 
NOMEN: iis le Abcabbacbeove culo 198 457 | 378 334 | 300 | 200) 335 
SU it SE aikido obese 120 440 | 404 432 | 295 289 330 
ater August Se Re ie 169 458 | 525 365 | 350 500 395 
Cal September et ar ee 178 | 594 | 523 361 375 514 424 
i Si RRS ATE ST FF 291 | 572 | 578 343 | 300 594 | 446 
“0 —- — —— —_—_——|_—— ——__——_|—_—_—_- 
due Average, 7 months-.-..--...-.--- 185 507 426 | 383 302 405 | 368 
Winter months: | 
ater NS itive sevindctewsonk 340 628 | 540 421 | 395 464 | 465 
aa cnnaiigintininperas 408 | 598 | 591 314 | 415 300 | 438 
Enc chenincekews 315 | 423 | 637 206 | 225 250 343 
February SAT RP 381| 301) 542 138 | 280 164 | 300 
March... is alii 497 | 293 | 487 191 | 346 | 224 | 339 
Average, 5 months. __--_____:- 388 | 448 | 559 | 254 | 330 280 | 377 
n eT | = = — ——————— i= — = I}. — — — —$—$—_——— 
Yearly average - - - - 270 | 483 | 481 | 329 | 314 353 | 370 
0 ‘0 These figures clearly show that during the winter months the company averaged 
, Un slightly larger number of men employed per month than the average for each 
. fayear, and @ considerably larger number than the average of the seven summer 
. 'Mmonths. This is primarily due to a definite poiicy of the company to carry a 
me onstant volume of construction through the 12 months of the year. 
sual, 


During this period we found no serious disadvantages in doing winter work. 
Dn the contrary we definitely prefer it to summer work. There is less loss of 
ime for bad weather and waiting for materials during the winter months and 
e would under no circumstances consider the elimination of winter construction. 

If winter work is properly done, with the necessary precautionary Measures, 
teal here are absolutely no disadvantages to the owner and there are no differences 
("Bi the quality of workmanship. The winter precautions required have become 
f late more or less stabilized. Some of these measures are: Concrete should 
be placed in the forms not colder than 70° F. and not hotter than 140° F. and 

ould be maintained in the slab at not less than 70° for at least seven days. 
hese temperature ranges control the amount of heat that must be furnished on 
he job. The heating of materials is therefore a progressive process increasing 
ith the decrease in temperature. 

Starting with the first chilly days in the fall, it is sufficient to heat the water 
nly. As the temperature drops lower, usuaily to about 35°, the sand and stone 
ust also be heated. In heating the aggregates care must be taken to see that 
| frozen lumps are thawed out of the mixture. All frost and ice must be re- 
oved from the forms and reinforced steel before any concrete is placed. This 
an best be accomplished by the use of a steam jet. Before freezing temperatures 
e reached it is usually sufficient to cover freshly poured concrete with canvas 
nd marsh hay to protect it during the night. For concrete work carried on 
yhen daytime temperatures are below freezing, it is necessary to inclose the 
ructure and furnish temporary heat within the inclosure. For ordinary winter 
bs in the Northern States the following practices have become quite general: 
Winter plant—The items of equipment needed for winter operations which 
ary in number and size with the size of the job and the temperatures are: 
Steam boiler, 50 horsepower, 60 pound pressure. 

Steam hose, approximately 200 feet. 
Steam points, 6-14 inches for aggregates. 
from Iron pipe and fittings. 
coll Thermometers. 
Tarpaulins., 
Salamanders. 
Marsh hay (not aiways required). 
Water barrel for mixer. 
ater barrels for fire protection. 
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Heating materials —A water barrel should be mounted above the mi 
connected to the steam boiler by a pipe valved at the mixer with the , 
minating a few inches from the bottom of the barrel. Steam should be - 
to flow to the barrel in sufficient quantities to keep the water entering t} 
at about 150° F. 

For ordinary jobs the aggregates are heated by several pieces of ste 
to which are attached 6-foot lengths of perforated pipe drawn to poi 
inclosed at the end. These points are forced into the pipe near the |. 
from where the materials are being taken to the mixer. It is a good pr: : 
cover all material piles with canvas to retain the heat and to keep out the gio, 
and ice. Sand and stone should be heated to a minimum of 40° F. and profe. 
ably to between 60° and 70°. Where storage bins are used, perforated pijje ¢j\ 
may be placed near the bottom of the bins. If sand and gravel are receive; 
carloads, steam points must be placed into the cars before the materials », 
unloaded. In all cases all frozen lumps must be thawed out. 

A steam hose outlet must be made available at each floor level to hb 
removing snow and ice from the forms and from the reinforced ste 
should be accomplished just ahead of the pouring of the concrete. 

Protection for concrete.—Before starting to concrete the columns of any st, 
or the floors supported by such columns, tarpaulins must be hung from the bean 
of the floor to be poured and lashed to the beams of the floor below. The canyys 
should be held away from the outside face of the exterior concrete 6 to 24 inches 
to provide room for the circulation of the heat. The tarpaulins must be wel 
‘lashed to exclude wind and must reach well below the surface of the floor supp 
ing the columns to be concreted. When the entire floor is not poured in ox 
operation the area to be concreted must be shut off from the rest of the story y 
a curtain across the building. , 

Salamanders containing coke or oil fires must be placed inside the incl: 
and the temperature of 70° F. should be obtained in the floor just below t!e forn 
before any concrete is poured. This will generally require one salamanier fi 
about 300 square feet of floor area. At least one salamander will be i 
at each exterior column, and in extremely cold or windy weather two sala: 
may be required for each column. Heat holes about 8 inches by 12 should 
left in the floor poured with one hole approximately for each salamander.  ‘T! 
vent holes are for the purpose of allowing heat to reach the top of the slab a 
at the same time of letting the carbon monoxide gas escape from the 
area. Whenever a considerable number of salamanders are used, tl 
should be done by men working in pairs in order to minimize the dang 
poisoning. 

During the entire period of winter concreting a detailed record of the { 
temperatures should be kept: (1) Outside air; (2) forms to be concre! 
bottom of concreted slabs; (4) top of concreted slabs; (5) bottom of ex! 
columns at the most exposed side. Readings should be taken every fou 
day and night, and additional heat and protection furnished if the temp: 
falls below 50° F. at the most exposed points. Salamanders must 
continuously in small amounts to maintain a uniform supply of heat 
water barrels and fire buckets must be available as a protection against fire hazards 

It is impossible to have any definite rules as to the minimum time forms lw 
remain in place on winter concrete jobs. The safe time to strip forms s 1 be 
determined by the particular conditions of each individual structure. ‘leinpe- 
ature records and tests will help in determining the length of the time during whit! 
the forms should be kept in place. 

Winter cosis—The maintenance of a winter plant and the expenditures I" 
protecting the work add certain extra outlays to the building costs. Thee 
extra costs, however, are so small that they can easily be disregarded for at) 
average-sized structure. Complete cost records kept on 45 different |uildiig 
erected by the company in the course of 4 years, varying in amounts from 511,\"" 
to $644,000 per structure, give us the following results: Total value of contrac’ 
covered by the 45 jobs, $6,100,800; total cubie yards of concrete poured, 53,400 
total cost of concrete work including forms, $1,216,852; total cubic yards @ 
concrete poured during the winter months of November to March inciusi't 
35,716; total extra cost for winter operation plant, including fuel and ex" 
labor cost, $62,279. It can readily be seen from these figures that the ex” 
winter costs amount only to about 1 per cent of the total value of the jobs cover 
and about 5 per cent of the total cost of the concrete work. 
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The advantages accrued to the contractor from continuous operations during 
| top, the winter months by far exceed the extra winter costs presented above. Neglect- 
owel ing as comparatively intangible the economies due to lower prices of materials 
Nhixap during the winter months and to the higher efficiency of labor due to the better 

type of workmen available in the off season, the advantages due to the ability 


hosel of the organization to function over a 12-month period and to utilize the equip- 
ani Ml ment over the entire year will alone more than offset the extra costs. 

tions The advantages to the owner of the building depend entirely on the time ele- 
ce t ment when the completion of the building is desired. There is no possible excuse, 
Soy with modern methods of construction, for the closing down of a project for cold 
refer. weather with the consequent delay in completion and increased carrying charges. 


“i Eau Claire, Wis. 
Opinions of Contractors 


Tue following represents the opinion of the Hoeppner-Bartlett 
Co., building contractors, on winter construction in Kau Claire, Wis.: 


eals The construction of buildings during the winter months, under climatic condi- 
‘Va RS tions as they prevail in Wisconsin, was formerly considered an impossibility, 
16, HS and it was customary in this territory to cease building operations in the fall. 
| We It was not until after the war that the necessity for construction overcame the 
fear of winter building, and experience has since shown us that winter operations 

One have very few terrors and can be carried on with very little additional cost over 
'Y Ry summer building, if ail factors are taken into consideration. 

The extra winter costs are incurred because of the necessity to heat the aggre- 
gates used for the concrete and to maintain a sufficiently high temperature in the 
UNL TAS building to keep the newly poured concrete from freezing. The latter is usually 
‘Be accomplished by means of inclosures and fires supplied by coke or oil-burning 
© salamanders. 

Of recent years there has been considerable opposition in this State to the 
use of coke fires, on account of the carbon monoxide gases which arise from the 
flames. We have had a good many men overcome by these gases, and we warn 
our men to keep out of the rooms where the coke is burning. The State of 
Wisconsin has recently passed an ordinance prohibitng the use of open salamanders 

“B® within inclosed buiidings. This will probably force the contractors to use covers 
“BY over the salamanders, with smoke pipes leading the gases away from the room. 

The actual cost of winter operation is considerably more than summer operation, 
notwithstanding the fact that many writers are trying to prove the contrary. 
But in spite of the higher cost, the spreading of overhead of a contractor’s 
organization over 12 months instead of 7 or 8 months is a very decided factor 
and advantage for winter construction. The theory has been advanced that 
labor can be had at a lower price in the winter than in the summer and that 
labor would be more efficient in winter because of a careful selection of the workers 
used in the slack months. We did not find it so. A man can not work so well 
in severe weather as he can in moderate temperatures, because if he wears enough 
clothes to keep warm he is hampered in his work by the clothing, and if he does 
not wear sufficient clothes he is too cold to be able to work well. 

The cost of heating a building during construction through the winter months 

when the shell of the building has been built during the summer is usually larger 
than the cost of the heating of the materials used in the construction of the shell 
proper. This is a decided factor in favor of winter construction of a project which 
requires 10 or more months for completion. 
Brickwork on winter construction in this climate is not nearly so difficult as 
ne would suppose, but it can not be carried on successfully if the temperature 
drops below 10° below zero. For this reason brickwork is usually done on selected 
days when the temperature shows a rising tendency. 

We do not attempt to carry on work when the temperature falls below zero, 
as the efficiency of the workmen is too much reduced by the severe cold, but 
he days when the temperature is below zero are comparatively few even in this 
section of the country. However, it must be admitted that winter work does 
hot progress as rapidly as summer work. 
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Opinions of Home Builders 


Walker Bros. (Inc.), specializing in home building, reports that jt 
continues building operations during the winter months by ts iking 
the necessary precautions of using artificial heat and covering. |) 
the opinion of this firm continuous operation is advantageous m; unly 
because it keeps the organization of skilled labor the year round. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Opinions of Contractors 


Tue attitude of C. F. Haglin & Sons Co. on the question of winter 
operations in the construction industry in Minneapolis may be taken 
as representative of the views of the majority of contractors in thai 
city: 

Our work consists principally of heavy building construction, such as banks, 
office buildings, warehouses, factories, etc., and the majority of the work which 
we do is carried on throughout the winter as well as the summer; in fact we knoy 
of no job which we have had in the last 15 years which has bee n shut down ps 
manently on account of winter weather, although oc vasionally work is stopped for 
a number of days because of the extre smely cold temperatures. 

We have been carrying on concrete work throughout the winter for over % 
years, pouring concrete in temperatures which were sometimes as low as 2( 
below zero. We find that the extra cost necessitated by the precautions, equip. 
ment, fuel, etc., which are required for winter operations, run about 1!% to ? 
per cent of the total cost of the job. For smaller jobs, however, this percentage 
is materially increased. 

We also find that we lose considerable efficiency in labor during winter con- 
struction. But we advocate winter building chiefly because of the advantage of 
continuous operation and because it supplies work to the laboring men at the 
time whan work is most needed. 


Splady & Haagenson, a company which has been carrying on con- 
struction work for some 30 years, specializing in the larger types of 
buildings, writes that during its experience it has ‘‘come more and 
more in contact with the problem of winter construction work.” 
The disadvantages attending winter work are described as follows: 


In foundation work the removing of frost is very expensive when foundations 
do not extend beyond a short distance below the frost line. This is particularl 
true in l-story factory and industrial buildings which have no basements except 
for a small section for a heating plant. For this reason an inexpensive factory 
building which must spread over a great area is penalized very severely during the 
winter months because of so many piers and footings required to be put up in the 
cold weather. In taller buildings with deeper basements the cost when assessed 
per square foot of floor area is not so great and the extra winter cost of excavation 
is comparatively negligible. Winter construction requires that all concrete 
foundations and floors of the buildings be poured into the forms insured agains! 
freezing of the concrete until at least several days old. For this reason the forms 
must be surrounded by tarpaulins and other protections excluding the cold, and 
additional heat must be provided to keep the newly placed concrete within 
certain temperature. In order to make progress on a job it is sometimes necessaty 
that three to five floors be inclosed with tarpaulins and a system of heating mail: 
tained in these floors. The brick and masonry work also require canvas inclosures 
and heating devices to keep the mortar from freezing and to enable the men t0 
proceed with their work. Winter construction requires that freezing rain avd 
snow be removed from the reinforced steel, from the floors, beams, and co!ums, 
and this can best be accomplished either by torches or steam jets. 

During winter construction a cold morning will often find the job without the 
usual force of men, who reach their own conclusion as to whether or not the day! 
satisfactory for work before they leave home. It is impossible to use a frac tional 
crew and the rest of the men are therefore laid off for the balance of the day. 
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The advantages of winter operations from the company’s point of 
view are: 

The type of labor available in the winter time is somewhat letter than the 
average of the summer on account of the slackness of the season for many trades. 
Although there has been no decrease in the rates of pay during the winter months, 
we feel that lower costs can be secured by picking a more efficient type of worker 
from the field of unemployed. , 

We do not believe that, from a construction standpoint, there is much to be 
said of the economy of winter work. Expressed in terms of actual costs, the 
disadvantages of winter construction can hardly be balanced by its advantages. 


We do believe, however, winter construction helps in stabilizing employment and 


gives the workers in the industry a security on the job which is not present when 
construction stops during the winter months. This tends to create a better 
condition not only in the construction industry but in business generally, which 
in turn benefits the construction industry. 


The Madsen Construction Co. gives the extra cost of its winter 
operations as varying from ' of 1 per cent to 1 per cent of the entire 
cost of the building, and finds that concrete and masonry work can 
be done just as successfully during the winter months as in any other 
season of the year. 

Opinions of Home Builders 


The following quotation from the report of McCoig & Jessup gives 
the attitude of a representative firm of home builders on the question 
of building homes during the winter season: 


We have been building homes and apartments in Minneapolis for the past 27 


® years and specialize in residence construction, both large and small. During 


this period we have done quite a bit of winter building, but not as much as we 
would like to have done for the reason that people seemed to have the idea in this 
climate that building could not be done during the extreme months. Recently, 
however, the public has been realizing that they can have their homes built in 
the winter and have them constructed fully as satisfactory as they are in the 
summer months, provided, of course, the building firm knows how to handle 
winter work. The only precautions that we have to take are to protect against 
freezing of concrete work and plastering. 

The average price of our homes runs from $5,000 to $25,000, and we find that 
it costs us no more to build in the wintertime than in the summer. The cost of 
materials is somewhat less in the quiet season and our mechanics are willing to 
work for a little less per hour in order to help us obtain winter work and give them 
steady employment. We also find that our labor is more efficient in the winter- 
time when there is available a large supply of good men. 

We are thoroughly convinced that the home built in the wintertime if properly 
handled is fully as good as the one built in summertime, if not better. The 
reason Why the house may be even better is that it does not get soaked so much 
by heavy rains which prevail during the summer months. 

About the only operation which we can not safely perform in wintertime is the 
application of exterior stucco. This work is usually done after April 1 when we 
are sure that the stucco will not freeze before it sets thoroughly. We are firmly 
in favor of building operations during the winter months because we believe that 
it will provide work to the men who suffer from unemployment due to the cessa- 
tion of operations in the construction industry. 


The Neumeier-Johnson Co. writes that it usually plans on having 
all excavation work and the installation of concrete footings done 
before the frost sets in. It is of the opinion that winter construction 
costs are somewhat smaller than during the summer, because of the 
Savings effected in purchases of material due to seasonal slack of 
business and the availability of better mechanics, although the rates 


Sof wages are usually maintained. It also states that ‘‘home-selling 


conditions are better in the spring of the year, which is another favor- 
able inducement for winter building.” 
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St. Paul, Minn. 


Durine the fall and winter months of 1925-26 the Buildeyw 
Exchange of St. Paul, Minn., carried on an effective campaign jp 
order to educate the builders and the public alike to the idea of wintey 
building. The slogan of the campaign was “St. Paul builds in {he 
winter—it pays.” A sum of $4,500 was raised by voluntary sib. 
scription from the members. The campaign was directed by a specia| 
committee representative of each of the groups of contractors, sy). 
contractors, material supply men, equipment dealers, and bonding 
companies. The campaign was carried on primarily by means of 
publicity in the local press and by distributing a special booklet under 
the same slogan. Window cards, pictures of winter building pro jects. 
and winter building slogans were displayed in hotels, banks, lobbies 
of public buildings, ete. The principal reasons advanced in this carp. 
paign in favor of winter building were: First, it is cheaper to build 
when the demand for labor and materials is less than during the rush 
days of the spring and summer, and winter operations insure prompt 
delivery of materials and better workmanship on the job. Second, 
the demand for building materials and for building-trades workers 
helps to keep other workers busy and thus indirectly benefits business 
at large. Third, winter building operations result in continuous 
employment for the laboring men and do away with the discontent 
resulting from seasonal slackness. Fourth, winter building is abso- 
lutely feasible and practical, as can be proven by the millions of 
dollars’ worth of winter building carried on during that season. 

The members of the Builders’ Exchange believe that the campaign 
was a success, worth the effort and the expenditure. It resulted in 


more business and more employment. The sight of people going 
and coming from work on building projects during the winter months 
had a psychological effect which was very salutary for the building 
industry and for business in general. 


Opinions of Architects 
The views of the firm of Clarence H. Johnston follow: 


We do not have an open and closed building season in Minnesota. Plans 
for buildings are presented throughout the year, and as soon as they are completed 
contracts are awarded and the work proceeds irrespective of the season of the 
year. If the building is large, outside brick and masonry work proceeds through- 
out the winter months with an occasional winter lay off on such days as the 
temperature drops to 20° or 15° above zero. In the smaller buildings it is 
possible to have the shell inclosed before the real cold weather sets in. Ten: 
porary heat is then provided to continue with the interior work. 

I can recall, 25 years ago, when it was customary to stop building work about 
the middle of November, covering up the footings and walls and closing down 
the work until the middle of March. This has all been changed now. The 
modern methods of construction and the utilization of heating devices for the 
concrete and the mortar, as well as the aggregates, the tarpaulin inclosures, 
and the covered swinging scaffolds, have practically eliminated all hazaris s0 
far as carrying material is concerned, as well as for the protection of the work 
men during the winter months. 


The firm of Ellerbe & Co. writes that it recommends winter col- 
struction to its clients whenever the occasion requires, for the follow: 
ing reasons: 


(a) It completes the building a certain number of months earlier and this 
gives to the owner the opportunity of earlier income from the building; 
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‘)) In the long run the total cost of building operations if carried on through- 
out the winter is less than if the operations were to be interrupted on account 
of cold weather; and 

- (c) The advantages of winter building greatly exceed the extra costs which 

in are required for winter operations, because the contractors and manufacturers 
are anxious to handle winter work at a smaller margin of profit. 


Opinions of Contractors 


b- The Paul Steenberg Construction Co. writes as follows: 


"i We have been in the building construction line for a period of about 25 years, 
D- with most of our work concentrated in the State of Minnesota. 
lg Strange as it may seem, all of our major operations have been carried on 
of through the winter. In the winter of 1924-25 we erected a large convent 
 B& costing $500,000; in the winter of 1925-26 we built a seminary costing $1,250,000; 
in the winter of 1927-28 we built a large dormitory at a cost of $500,000; in 
) the winter of 1928-29 we did practically all the masonry work on an auditorium 
Ss FB costing $1,250,000; in the winter of 1929-30 we built a large produce building 
). Beat a cost of $150,000. We had a lot of snow and very cold weather all the way 
| fe through this job. It was started in November and completed May 1, with all 
the work done during the winter months. This winter we have been working 
on a large 32-story bank building which is to cost about $3,500,000. It is true 
rt that this season we had an exceedingly mild winter, but all the conditions for 
( protecting winter work had to be met in order to be prepared against an emergency 
or a sudden cold spell. For instance, in preparing for the pouring of concrete 
we had five floors inclosed with canvas at a time. The floor on which the placing 
- of concrete took place was completely inclosed with canvas on all sides and also 
is J kept at a constant temperature of about 70° F. This was accomplished by means 
it of coke salamanders kept underneath the slab on the floor just below. This 
constant temperature was maintained for a period of not less than five days in 
order to guarantee the absolute protection of the concrete against freezing. 
As to the manner of laying bricks and stone during cold weather, we usually 
Suse a hanging seaffold entirely inclosed with canvas on all sides and a small 
1 air-tight stove is placed near each worker to keep the mortar from freezing and 
to keep the man warm while at work. 
\ Itis our candid opinion that it takes no more precaution to work in the winter 
> B even in Minnesota than it doesin the summer time. During the summer months, 
is B® when working under the hot rays of the sun, several laborers are compelled 
¢ & to sprinkle the concrete continually to keep it from drying or setting too soon. 
‘he concrete must be covered with sand or paper during the summer months, 
hich offsets the cost of using straw or hay during the winter months. Because 
5of the comparative slackness of work during the winter months, it is possible 
to pick a erew of workers which will prove much more efficient and to better 
"advantage than it is possible to pick during the rush summer season. If we 
-were to say that there was a difference in the cost between summer and winter 
operations, our honest opinion would be that it is cheaper to build in the winter 
ime. 
’ As to the other advantages in favor of winter building we insist that the 
Jabor in the winter months is generally more efficient than in the summer; raw 
“ & tnaterials are somewhat cheaper during the dull seasons; also many manufactured 
* & “articles used in the construction industry are cheaper during the winter months. 
‘ We earnestly try to sell our clients the idea of winter operations, giving the 
easons Outlined above, and we now find that construction work as a whole 
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. s carried on during the winter months almost to the same extent as in the sum- 
'® mer, with the exception of certain classes of work such as road building and 
“ & street work, which can not be done economically during the winter months. 


The firm of L. H. Sault states that during the last 15 or 20 years 

> there has hardly been a year in which the firm has not done a certain 

“— 2mount of concrete work during the winter months. It is of the 
pinion that the extra cost involved in winter operations is often 

‘ff wfiset by the contractor’s willingness to accept a smaller margin of 

‘— Profit in order to keep his men occupied the year round. 

4 there is also to be considered the increased efficiency of a selected class of 


$f @abor available for winter work which can not be had during the summer rush, 
-ometimes lower rates of wages prevail during the winter season, 
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As to the heating of the building when the she'l is completed, this cost d. pends 
on the length of time the heating is required and on the nature of the bi iding 
For a very plain garage building this cost might be less than 1 per cent, » rhang 
as low as three-quarters of 1 per cent. In more complicated building with 
heat required throughout the winter the cost of interior heating might he ,, 
much as 5 per cent. 

We believe that winter operation in the construction industry is advantiageo,, 
to all parties concerned. It enables the contractor to operate the year royyy 
with possibly lower wages for the men in the construction industry. After gj 
it is not the rate of wages but what the men earn during the entire year that ; 
paramount. If the men are out of a job all winter the summer rates must }, 
sufficiently high to supply the needs of the worker for the whole year. Wit) 
continuous operations during the entire year the rate of wages can therefore ly 
considerably lowered. 

Material prices are always lower in the winter months; contractors and sy). 
contractors are also willing to take jobs on a smaller profit. As to the owner of 
the building, once he has decided to build and secured the money for his project 
it is to his interest to have the building completed as soon as possible in orde; 
to reduce the time during which his investment remains idle. 


Views of Small Home Builders 


De as 


The opinion of Conrad Hamm expresses the attitude of small hon, 
builders in St. Paul as to the problem of winter construction work: 


Our business is exclusively the designing, building, financing, and modernizir, 
of homes, and in all cases except where we have built for demonstration purpose 
all of our homes are sold before we start their construction. 

About six years ago we made a very thorough study of winter building j 
connection with an investigation for the purpose of increasing our sales of homes 
We have found that only approximately 45 per cent of the men engaged in the 
construction industry were home owners. Ninety-five per cent of the remaining 
workers in the building trades were willing and anxious to be home owners, bu 
due to the fact that there was considerable winter unemployment in this in- 
dustry they felt that they could not possibly make the necessary monthly pay. 
ments which were required over the entire year. 

We had experienced in years before that the men coming to us in the spring 
and applying for work were in a great many cases badly in debt, due to the fac 
that they had lost two, three, and four months of employment during the winte 
season. This led us to the conclusion that something must be accomplished in 
the construction industry which would provide for the continuous employment 
of at jeast a fair percentage of the men involved. 

We also found that a very large proportion of our local people were not soll 
to the idea that one could build as good a home in the winter months as in au) 
other time of the year. Some of our bankers and architects also had the notion 
that it was not advisable or practical to build a home in the winter. 

After considerable thought we finally decided that it was not necessary alou 
to sell the idea of winter building to the prospective owner but to the city a 
large, to the bankers, and to the merchants, and to prove to them that we coil 
build as good a home in the winter as at any other period, do it efficient!y, av! 
with actual lower cost to the owners. In order to accomplish this we decide 
to demonstrate in an actual way, step by step, how the work is being done, # 
well as the actual results in the completed building. 

With this in mind in 1927 we undertook to promote, with the assistance 
the material supply houses and manufacturers, a winter-built demonstrati0 
home, which was undertaken through the combined efforts of 50 firms, ati 
cost of about $15,000. The work was started on the 3d day of December, ail 
each week we carried considerable newspaper space and other forms of publicit\ 
inviting the people to make a thorough inspection of the work, to see how ti 
work was done, and watch the results. We had some 500 to 3,000 people eat! 
Sunday investigating the process of the building, which proceeded in a tel 
perature ranging from 20° above to 20° below zero. At the time the exca'* 
tion was started we had 18 inches of frost, and the temperature went as low ® 
20° below zero before we completed the foundation. The records will sh 
that we had an unusually cold winter, and we are of the opinion that at! 
time could we have undertaken such a campaign with weather conditions m0 
against us than in the winter of 1927-28. 
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The building was completed on the 3d day of April, was furnished by the 
eading department stores, and thrown open to the public each day from 2 to 
) p. m. for two weeks. By actual count we had an attendance of better than 


4,000 people, who went through in groups and in each case an explanation 


was given as to why the home was built during the cold months. After the 


L.howing was over the building was sold for $12,000, and the proceeds were used 
to defray the advertising and publicity expenses and part of the labor cost. 


The fact that this demonstration had been such a success made this same 
yroup of 50 firms anxious to try it again, and house No. 2 was undertaken in 
he following winter, and house No. 3 the winter following after that. As a 
esult, we are convinced that at least 80 per cent of the people of St. Paul are 
old to the idea that it is possible to build as good a home in the winter months 
ys at any other season of the year. Now our actual business shows that we are 
tarting construction nearly every month of the year. We are convinced that 
similar studies in other districts would bring about equal results and would 
pvercome the ‘‘ bugaboo” of winter building. 

We recognize that the handling of these demonstration houses was not repre- 
sentative of the average type of building. We believe that in our climate all 
excavations for winter building should be done and the foundations put in before 
he frost sets in. The framing of the building and the superstructure can be 
ompleted during the most suitable times throughout the winter. Under these 
ircumstances we know that the cost will not exceed those of summer building, 


byith possible savings in a number of cases, because our experience shows that 


pne can buy materials and hire the better type of workers at a somewhat lower 
ate than during the busy seasons. We also get more efficiency out of our 
help because they are anxious to retain their jobs during the slack months, and 
he subcontractors are also willing to take the job at a lower margin than that 
prevailing during the summer months. 


John L. Wilson, specializing in building of houses ranging in price 
rom $8,000 to $15,000, writes that in the last 15 years the firm has 


built about 150 houses during winter months. It is the experience 
»f this company that none of these houses was affected adversely by 


Hhe cold weather. It is this firm’s practice to put in the foundations 
"before the frost sets in and get the building inclosed as quickly as 


ossible; it can then install the heating plant and proceed with the 
nterior work irrespective of the weather. The reasons given for 
dvocating winter building of houses are as follows: 
It gives steady employment to labor; houses built under contract are ready for 
cupancy in the spring, and the owners are given a chance to put their yards in 
hape during the spring and summer months. Houses built for sale are ready for 
he spring market, which is in this section as good as the fall market. Besides, 
they are not sold in the spring there is the advantage of the longer season during 


e summer and fall months, and if they are not sold by September one may rent 
hem to advantage in the fall. 


Fluctuations in the Construction Industry in Southern States 


As 1n the section relating to winter building in the Northern States, 
cause of the similarity of the opinions expressed and lack of space 
ne or two typical opinions each of architects, contractors, etc., have 
een selected for quotation at length, those of the others inter- 
ewed being summarized merely. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Opinions of Architects 


Tue reasons for the fluctuations in the building industry in Atlanta, 
§ seen by the architectural firm of A. Ten Eyck Brown, are as follows: 


It is undoubtedly true that we are affected in this city by a seasonal fluctuation 
the construction industry which in our opinion is chiefly due to the notion of the 
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people contemplating building that nothing can be done until spring. The: 
reason in this particular territory why building operations could not conti: 
the year round, as our freezing or cold spells hardly ever continue more tha, 
days at a time. 

Contractors in this territory do not carry on their work in very cold weathy, 
because they are not equipped, as in the case of the North or the East, either wit; 
the necessary information or with the equipment needed to continue operation 
during the winter months. 

Any information which would help educate the people here that constr \ictioy 
operations could be carried on during all the seasons of the year will prove help{,| 
to theindustry. In fact we are of the opinion that it is cheaper to build during thy 
off season, chiefly because more and better workers are available and prices 
building materials are somewhat lower during the slack months. 


is ho 
Ue all 
a few 


The firm of Cooper & Cooper writes as follows: 


Perhaps the fact that the winter months are less severe in the Southern States 
than in other portions of the country has been somewhat overstressed. = It is tri 
that we are not much troubled with snow, but a glance at the weather chart wi! 
show the amazingly rapid rate in which temperature changes are effected in this 
section. This makes the pouring of concrete an extremely hazardous operatioy, 
since ideal conditions at the beginning of the day’s work may change to sib. 
freezing in afew hours. In addition to this, from December to April our rainfal 
is considerable, causing the clay soil to become thoroughly saturated, which not 
only makes it hard to work during those months but makes it also dangerous for 
the building after the clay has dried out. These conditions, together with 
irregular working hours, frequent rains and cold spells, mitigate strongly against 
winter operations. Another and probably even stronger reason against winter 
building is the general lack of knowledge on the part of contractors, builders, and 
others connected with the building trades, of proper, efficient, and economic 
methods for preventing damage caused by sudden freezes. In the North freezing 
conditions are anticipated and prepared for, while in the South they are not pre 


pared for and the problem of damage caused by inclement weather is largely 
left to luck. 


The firm of Robert & Co. reports that in Atlanta most people who are 
considering the construction of a residence, store building, or indus- 
trial plant endeavor to have the plans prepared and contracts let so as 
to begin the work of building by April 1. This, in the company’s 
opinion, is done for the purpose of saving money, as a certain amount 
of time is lost during the months of December, January, and February, 
partly on account of cold weather, but chiefly because of the rainy 
season during this time of the year, and this lost time increases the 
high cost of the building operations. 

n the opinion of Hentze, Adler & Shutze, the dropping off of build: 
ing operations during the winter months is due to purely psychological 
reasons. 

Opinions of Contractors and Builders 


In the opinion of the Shelverton Construction Co., what seasonal 
variation there is in the volume of contracts let in Atlanta is mainly 
in those for residential work. 


It is our opinion that, on the larger commercial and industrial buildings 
weather offers no hindrance to construction during the entire 12 months of the 
year. While we may have temperatures as low as 10° F. or even lower, such 
instances are rare and very brief, and do not interrupt the construction work 
any more than a severe rain in the summer. 

rom the standpoint of a contractor there is no objection to continuing work 
the year round and we have never heard in this locality of work being stopped 0 
account of the approach of winter. 
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As to the seasonal fluctuations in residential work, apartment buildings usually 
are begun in the early part of the year with the object of having them completed 
hy September 1, which is moving day in Atlanta. As the majority of leases 
expire on that date, landlords and owners aim to have their buildings completed 
on or before September 1. ‘The same explanation would apply to schools and 
colleges which begin their seasons at about that time. 


Following is the opinion of J. S. McCauley Co.: 


While statistics may show that building construction in this territory drops 
during the winter months, we do not believe that there is an economic reason for 
this stoppage or that construction work can not be carried on satisfactorily 
during the winter months. Our winters are not severe and freezing temperatures 
hardly ever continue more than a few days at a time. 

The reason that we do not build more in the winter season is due to the fact 
that the public has accustomed itself to thinking that the season is beset with 
hazards and all manner of unfavorable conditions to construction work. 

Most of the larger building contracts that we have handled have been carried 
on during the winter months. These jobs were secured in the fall and the con- 
struction work extended through the winter and was completed either in the late 
spring or in the summer. 

After spring approaches and the days begin to get warm, the public naturally 
begins to consider building, not because the work can be done any better or any 
more economically, but this is the season that brings thoughts and urges to build. 
The more practical thing to do would be to have the house constructed during 
the winter months, then the planting and landscaping completed during the spring 
or Sunmer season. 


The firm of A. K. Adams & Co. writes as follows: 


We are industrial builders and specialize in factories and the heavier types of 
construction. We are heartily in favor of the distribution of construction work 
over a 12-month period instead of 8 months. For some reason the major con- 
struction work in the South begins during February or March and ends in 
September or October. During the remaining months of the year there is com- 
paratively very little work in progress. Our winters throughout the South are 
very mild and are not serious enough to interfere with the building program. 

Although construction costs would be slightly increased during cold weather, 
we feel that this additional cost would be offset by the contractor’s willingness 
to work on a lower margin of profit during the slack period. The placing of 
construction work on a i2-month basis will also tend to stabilize labor and lower 
construction costs. For example, brick masons woul! be willing to work for a 
smaller wage scale if they were certain of 12 months’ continuous work. 

The Griffin Construction Co., which specializes in heavy construc- 
tion work, such as office buildings, churches, theaters, industrial 
buildings, etc., reports that its operations are carried on in the winter- 
time with the same speed and the same economy as in the warmer 
months. ‘The firm builds no homes or apartments, and in its opinion 
the construction of that type of building is distinctly seasonal, due 
chiefly to Atlanta’s single renting date, September 1. The weather 
in Atlanta, however, should have no bearing on the ease or difficulty 
in prosecuting construction work, for while temperature sometimes 
drops as low as 20°, this happens only rarely and seldom lasts more 
than from 10 to 30 hours. At such times, the company suspends 
operations, as it uses no protective devices. This firm states that it 
loses no more time during the winter months on account of cold and 
rain than it does in summer on account of heat and rain. 

_ The firm of Brazell, Miller & Newbanks does not believe that there 
are great variations in the volume of construction in Atlanta during 
the year, and to prove its contention, gives the average of monthly 
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building permits issued in Atlanta over a 20-year period (1906-1925) 
as follows: 


Average Avera; 
ics cities inc mtinbin Sa Perea rene $875. 000 
SER ae See oa 700, 000 
| RTS a ee a 800,000 September----- eon 725, 000 
PE iis haba cinineatnd . - Seer eee mT: 750, 000 
or estintieca a tsininiallah is to's dtc nctons Son cae .. Sevemner........-....<.. 600, 000 
ABEL AR 2 9R-, DRIES Sle, Gee eee. S.- 625, 000 


The Massey Realty Co., which specializes in industrial and com- 
mercial types of buildings, such as stores, warehouses, hotels, etc., 
reports that there is a decided lull in its work during the months of 
January and February, particularly as far as new jobs are concerned, 

During these months it rains more often, and occasionally the temperature 
drops sufficiently low to cause sleet, snow, and freezing. Under these conditions 
the men at work are decidedly uncomfortable and can not produce the quantity 
or the quality of work which would make it worth while for the builder to con- 
tinue operations. We therefore do not consider it economical to start any new 
building projects during these months unless the owners need the building for 
special reasons. 

The Flagler Co. writes that for nearly 20 years it has paid no par- 
ticular attention to the season of the year, and finds, that except 
there is somewhat more rainy weather in winter than in summer and 
an occasional freezing day or two, its operations go on just as well in 
winter as in the summer. In its opinion the delays due to rain and 
cold in the winter are probably more than offset by the extreme heat 
in the summer. This firm also points out the more plentiful supply 
of skilled labor available in the winter. 


New Orleans, La. 


WirHout exception the architects and building contractors inter- 
viewed agree that weather conditions in New Orleans have nothing 
to do with the fluctuations in the construction industry, and that the 
main cause of the seasonal fluctuations lies in the fact that New 
Orleans has only one leasing date. All renting and leasing agree- 
ments are made as of October 1st, which condition automatically 
throws the bulk of construction work on the summer months. 

The views of the architects and large and small contractors are so 
strikingly uniform that the letters of only the two covering the situa- 
tion most comprehensively are given for each group. 


Opinions of Architects 


The firm of Favrot & Livaudais (Ltd.) writes as follows: 


It is our opinion that the building industry could carry on its operations con- 
tinuously without interference by the weather from the first of January to the 
first of January without interruption. 

Our trouble in the city of New Orleans is this: All leases are made as of Octo- 
ber 1. It is natural therefore that in proposing improvements, changes, or 1eW 
buildings, the completion of all operations will be as nearly as possible o1 or 
about October 1. This naturally throws the bulk of construction work on the 
spring and summer months. 

Several attempts have been made in the last 8 or 10 years to establish a system 
of staggering leases, and our Association of Commerce is trying to get this measure 
before the public, but the results are very slow in realization. 
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The letter of Wogan & Bernard describes the situation as follows: 


It is our opinion that the fluctuation, or rather the quasi stagnation, in the 
building industry in this section during the winter months is due primarily to the 
fact that leases are made here beginning with October 1. It has been our experi- 
ence to witness the postponing of certain projects for several months, for the 
reason that if begun the building would have remained unoccupied for several 
months awaiting the lease period; and truly there seems to be no point in be- 
ginning the construction of a building which must be delivered by October 1 at 
anv time prior than that.which is absolutely necessary for the building operations. 

This system results in clogging up the offices of the architects at one time of 
the vear, with idle periods at other times. The same is true of the contractors 
and subeontractors, with result of lower efficiency and lower workmanship done 
during the busy season. A change of the leasing system, particularly by adding 
ope or more leasing dates during the year, will greatly relieve the situation. 


Opinions of General Contractors 


The opinion of the firm of J. A. Petty & Sons (Inc.), as regards 
winter building in New Orleans is as follows: 


We have been in the building business for over 25 years in the city of New 
Orleans, and our experience has been that construction in this territory is not 
affected by winter conditions. In other words, construction can be carried on 12 
months in the year. 

Our rental seasons start October 1 each year and all leases are made from this 
date. This has considerable bearing on the volume of construction for the reason 
that owners do not care to have buildings completed a long time before this date. 
If it is apparent that completion can not be accomplished by October 1, the 
project is put off for the next year. We found a similar condition in connection 
with building of schools which are planned to be opened either in September or 
in the middle of January. On the whole any system which would eliminate these 
concentrated moving dates will in our opinion also eliminate the ups and downs 
in the construction industry in this territory. 


Gervais F. Favrot, general contractor, gives his opinion as follows: 


The renting season in New Orleans is from October 1, and it is our opinion 
that the public has become accustomed to starting construction work with the 
view of completing by that date. Weather conditions in New Orleans and the 
surrounding territory are such that greater efficiency can be obtained from labor 
during the winter months. The summer months are tropical and very de- 
promenta, making it practically impossible to get maximum efficiency of labor 
employed. 

Opinions of Home Builders and Subcontractors 


A. L. Redden, home builder, writes as follows: 


It is true from our experience of the past 10 years that there is a decided slump 
in building operations during the months of December to May, with a rush dur- 
ing the late summer months and particularly prior to October. This is due toa 
set rental season at October. Our weather conditions have practically nothing 
to do with our building activities. We are of the opinion that an additional 
rental date will help the situation, especially from a residential point of view. 


The Allied Sub-Contractor Group (Inc.) states the case thus: 


Stabilization of the building industry so that there may be a continuity of the 
work throughout the 12 months of the year is extremely desirable. We are 
favored here by weather and other physical conditions which make it possible to 
continue operations every day of the year. We have, unfortunately, only one 
moving date, and most contracts are made from October 1 to October 1. There- 
fore, there is a rush to get all buildings finished or repaired by that season. After 
October 1 there is naturally a let-up in building operations. It would be very 
beneficial to the entire construction industry to have it organized on a 12-month 
basis rather than suffering from certain months of laxity in the trade. It would 
furnish continuous employment to skilled and unskilled labor, would improve 
business in general, and would undoubtedly result in a lower construction cost of 
building operations. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND UNEM. 
PLOYMENT RELIEF 


Experience of Tool Company in Stabilizing Employment 


AY ARTICLE, by James W. Hook, in The Service Letter oy 
Industrial Relations, May 30, published by the National Indy. 
trial Conference Board, discusses the responsibility of the individ,a| 
industry to its stable workers and gives an account of the plan fol. 
lowed in the company of which he is president during the present 
emergency. Mr. Hook is chairman of the Industrial Committee of 
the New England Council and a member of President Hoove;’: 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 

When it became apparent in the latter part of 1929 that a serious 
depression was imminent Mr. Hook states that the officials of his 
company, The Geometric Tool Co., attempted to forestall the effect 
upon its employees, and as a first step toward stability of employ. 
ment the places of employees voluntarily leaving their jobs were not 
filled. As a result of the application of this policy the working force 
was practically stabilized by February, 1930, and normal working 
time was maintained for the entire force until the latter part of June, 
1930, at which time the full effects of the depression began to be felt 
by the firm. The company had planned for the period when it would 
be necessary to decrease production, and when the necessity arose the 
available work was divided among the force, giving those with de- 
pendents a larger share than those without. The plan for steadying 
employment included, in addition to the regular factory operations, 





thorough cleaning of the factory, ps. relocating machinery, and 


general repair of machinery and fixtures. Even the most highly 
skilled workmen did such work and were usually glad to get the extra 
work even though in some cases it paid much less than their usual 
rates. “The spirit of cooperation evidenced generally by the workers 
was in part due to the fact that the superintendent and foremen both 
directed the work personally and took an active partinit. Workmen 
were not urged by the foremen to accept the extra work, but it was 
offered to those who were most likely to accept it by reason of their 
home needs. 

At the time the article was written, the factory had had 45 weeks 
of short-time work, during which time the business had shown a 
recession of 50 per cent from the corresponding period in 1929 and of 
42 per cent from that of the same period in 1928. In spite of the 
great reduction in the volume of business the force had been reduced 
only by voluntary quits and discharges for incompetence and for 
serious infractions of the rules. Throughout the period a weekly 
record was kept for each employee which showed the effect of the 
depression upon time worked and wages. The record for each e1- 
ployee showed the name, age, the number of dependents, the hours 
worked and the earnings per week, and the date of employment. 
The average hours worked and the wages for each 9-week period were 
computed and in another column was shown what the normal work 
hours and earnings of each man would have been had he worked 
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full time. This record has been found by the management to be of 
reat value in distributing the work efficiently and with fairness to 
the workers. In addition to this, the figures showed the precise effect 


F of the S46, oe not only on the individual employees, but also upon 


departments and upon the business as a whole, and it has been 
possible for the firm to estimate the amounts it would be necessary 
to set aside in order to provide a system of unemployment benefits. 
On the basis of its experience in the present depression the firm con- 


siders that if a reserve of one-half of 1 per cent had been set aside 


' during the years 1923-1929, the pay of its stable group of employees 
could have been maintained for a period of 40 weeks. The figures, 


therefore, have shown the company that reserves could be built up 
during six or seven good years to maintain wages and salaries of the 


' stable group of employees at 80 per cent of normal for those with 
* dependents and 60 per cent for those without dependents during long 


periods of short-time employment. 
The writer maintains that industry must accept its responsibility 


’ towards the stable workers who are the most important single factor 
' contributing to the success of any business, and that efforts must be 


made by individual industries to provide such workers with steady 


» employment if we are to avoid some kind of State unemployment in- 
> surance system. Thestable workers, he considers, are those who have 


Fh gn Ay 


been continuously on a pay roll for at least a year immediately pre- 
ceding a business depression which is severe enough to require a 
contraction of forces or a shortening of hours. The casual or floating 
type of worker who drifts from job to job, he thinks, is a less direct 
responsibility upon management, and that while some kind of em- 
ployment must be provided for such workers this may be done by 
advance planning of public works. 

In an address! at a conference of representatives of the country’s 
smaller industries held at Silver Bay, N. Y., Mr. Hook stated that 
the country is headed directly for ‘‘some sort of so-called public 
employment insurance” unless industry takes steps to maintain the 


> incomes of stable workers in agen of depression. He stated that 


» the experience of his firm has 


ed him to believe that it is possible for 
the individual industry to care for its stable workers without very 


‘great expense, and he believes that industry should voluntarily 


assume this obligation. Each unit of industry, he believes, should 
make a study during the present depression of what it would cost to 
protect the incomes of stable employees, expressed in definite per- 
centages of normal pay over definite periods of time, and when the 
present depression is over plans based on the data obtained from 
these studies should be made for meeting the next depression. These 
plans should include a definite stabilization program in addition to 
the setting aside of reserve funds during the next cycle of prosperous 
years. Whether the funds should be created jointly by employer and 
employees he considers is a question which each industry should 
decide for itself; but if the reserves are set up both by industry and 
the workers, he believes the funds should be kept separate under 
fixed trust agreements which “would provide safeguards peculiar to 
the special needs of the makers.” 


—_—,. 





'New York Times, Aug. 14, 1931, p. 9. 
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Report on Unemployment-Benefit Plans and Insurance System, 


REPORT entitled ‘‘Unemployment-benefit plans in the United 

States and unemployment insurance in foreign countries’ has 
been issued as Bulletin No. 544 by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The bulletin was prepared in response to many 
requests for a review of such systems, and, it is believed, cover 
practically all plans of importance in the United States, although, 
owing to time limitations, the survey could not reach all employer 
and trade-unions in the country. 

The first part of the report deals with the plans in existence jy 
the United States, the basic information for the report being obtained 
in April, 1931, by bureau agents directly from the companies and 
unions concerned. There have been several official shal unofficial 
reports issued on this subject, but most of the information on the 
operation of these systems related to periods prior to the industrial 
depression which began in the latter part of 1929. In addition to 
completing and verifying existing information as to the details of 
the plans, therefore, and studying the plans recently established 
an effort was made to ascertain what effects the depressed industrial § 
conditions have had on the operation of the plans. It was found that 
79 unemployment-benefit or employment-guaranty plans were in 
existence, and that the number of employees potentially affected by 
a plans was about 226,000, although, owing to varying service 

equirements, the number actually eligible to paneer was consider: 

bly less than this number. Of the 79 plans, 15 were pepopany 
ples established by employers, either individually or in groups, 1/ 
were joint plans established by a agreement between trade-unions and 
employers, and 48 were trade-union plans maintained solely by 
labor organizations, either national or local, for the benefit of ther 
own members. 

The second part of the report deals with the public unemploy- 
ment-insurance systems in the 18 countries which, according to the 
bureau’s information, had adopted such systems up to May, 1931. 
The reports were prepared by the consular representatives of the 
United States Department of State in the countries concerned, in 
accordance with an outline prepared by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Although unemployment insurance has been established by legis 
lation in 18 foreign countries, in two of these—Luxemburg and 
Spain—the legislation has not yet been put in effect, but in the other 
16 countries the unemployment insurance systems are in active oper 
ation. The systems established in these countries fall into two mail 
groups classified as “compulsory’’ and “‘voluntary.’”’ In 9 countries 
the legislation is compulsory in character and in 8 voluntary, while 
in 1 country—Switzerland—the cantonal legislation is in some cases 
compulsory and in others voluntary. The reports for the different 
countries contain, as far as information is available, an analysis o! 
the law, a statement of the attitude of representative individuals 
and organizations toward the system, and a statement as to any 
es a changes under consideration at the time the report wes 
prepare 

he entire report, for both the United States and foreign countries 
is intended to be entirely objective in character. No attempt, thier 
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fore, has been made to evaluate the merits or success of any plan, 
except that in the case of foreign countries the opinions of competent 
authorities on this point, which represent various points of view, are 
presented as far as such opinions were obtainable. 


—_<g000g—_—_ 


Unemployment, April, 1930, by Industry Groups, Age, Reasons 
for Idleness, and Family Relationship 


NALYSES of the returns from the Federal unemployment census 

of April, 1930, by industry groups, age, reasons for idleness, and 

family relationship, have recently been published by the United States 

Bureau of the Census and are reproduced below. The unemployment 

inquiry, which was made as a part of the population census, covered 

all persons usually working at a gainful occupation who were not at 
work on the day preceding the enumeration. 

The total number of gainful workers (persons 10 years old and over 

reporting a gainful occupation) in the United States in Apri, 1930, 
was 48,832,589, comprising 38,053,795 males and’ 10,778,794 females. 
Of these, 2,429,062, or 5.0 per cent, were returned as out of a job, 
able to work, and looking for a job (class A). Of the male gainful 
workers, 2,058,738, or 5.4 per cent, were returned as jobless (class A), 
while of the female gainful workers 370,324, or 3.4 per cent, were 
jobless. 
The highest unemployment percentages were found in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries, extraction of minerals, and forestry 
and fishing, and the lowest in agriculture, public service, and profes- 
sional service. In the detailed list Of industry groups, 15.4 per cent 
of the workers in the building industry were jobless. Other high 
percentages in this class were 10.2 in woolen and worsted mills, 9.9 in 
automobile factories, and 9.0 in cigar and tobacco factories. Among 
manufacturing and mechanical industry groups, the smallest per- 
centages of jobless were found in chemical and allied industries, 3.9 
per cent; paper and allied industries, 3.9 per cent; and independent 
hand trades, 2.9 per cent. In agriculture the most significant unem- 
ployment returns are those for ‘‘farm laborers—wage workers.” In 
this group, 3.8 per cent were returned as jobless (class A). 

In class B (persons having jobs but on — without pay, exclud- 
ing those sick or voluntarily idle), the highest unemployment per- 
centages were 12.6 in coal mines, and 11.2 in woolen and worsted 
mills. In these industries, many persons, even those with long periods 
of idleness, reported themselves as having jobs, while in other indus- 
tries, such as bakeries, printing, and independent hand trades, very 
few persons returned on the unemployment schedules were reported 
as having jobs to which they expected to return. 

The returns for class A are shown in Table 1 by main industry 
groups, by sex, together with the number of gainful workers in each 
group. In Table 2, unemployment classes A and B are shown by 
sex, with the number of gainful workers for a more extended list of 
industry groups. 
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TABLE 1—UNEMPLOYMENT RETURNS FOR CLASS A, AND NUMBER OF GAIN} 
WORKERS, BY MAIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1930 
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TAR 
, Class A: Persons out of a job, — 
Gainful workers able to work, and lo ng 
8 for a job 
Industry group = ta 
Males Females Total Males |Females! To: 
pT (Aah 9, 568, 347 913, 976 | 10, 482,323 | 105,536] 5,632 111. 168 
Porestry and fishing. ................. 266, 876 3, 249 270, 125 19, 627 221 19. 848 
Extraction of minerals...._.........- -| 1,147,770 10, 204 1, 158, 064 90, 460 298 90, 758 
Manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries - __ Skid ckiekinabhee kat gates 11, 901, 247 2, 416, 288 | 14, 317, 535 |1, 013,772 | 108, 838 | 1, 122, 619 
ES Sa 3, 990, 875 447,730 | 4,438,605 | 199, 220 8, 608 207, 828 aan 
|, ARERR ES SL OLRR TET Sf 5, 820, 642 | 1,716,384 | 7,537,026 | 195,757 | 55,712} 251, 469 Mat 
Public service (not elsewhere classi- C 
NE eee « cited annette aspdade 934, 581 123, 323 1, 057, 904 21, 841 1, 458 23, 299 
Professional service____.......--.--.-- 1, 663, 049 1, 762, 795 3, 425, 844 42, 285 33, 043 75, 328 
Domestic and personal service___...-- 1, 662,707 | 3,149,391 | 4,812, 098 88, 254 | 122, 178 210, 432 
Industry not specified_..........._._. 1, 097, 701 235, 364 | 1,333,065 | 281,986 | 34, 336 316, 322 
All industries___.............--- 38, 053, 795 | 10, 778, 794 | 48, 832, 589 |2, 058, 738 | 370,324 | 2, 429. 062 
E ‘<a 
TABLE 2.—UNEMPLOYMENT RETURNS FOR CLASSES A AND B, AND NUMBER OF 
GAINFUL WORKERS, BY DETAILED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1930 
Class B: Per- 
sons having Tra 
Class A: Persons a but on 
out of ajob, able | lay-off with- 
Gainful workers to work, and out pay, ex- 
looking for ajob | cluding those 
Industry group sick or volun- 
tarily idle 
. Fe- | Fe 
Males Females | Males | wales | Males | eaien me 
<a 
Agriculture: 
Farmers (owners and tenants)_.......______ 5, 760, 050 257, 672 6, 799 81 | 2,452 71 
Farm laborers— Wage workers__.........._.| 2, 555, 935 171, 100 97,817 | 5,484 | 23, 805 180 
Unpaid family workers__-_-_-............-- 1, 171, 687 Ce 4 ee ee eee lial dove 
Other occupations in agriculture___._______ 80,675 | 478, 966 920 67 298 | 4 
Saeed EE ae ade eee 9, 568, 347 913, 976 105, 536 5, 632 | 26, 555 | 594 
: = = - Put 
Forestry and fishing: 
EIT 10d aduimaic code sdaigudhe Gai centeiciint 193, 433 2, 518 17, 291 166 5, 298 f Pro 
RAL Gnd deed wb dntédbckabdbabeie, 73, 443 731 2, 336 55 2, 904 | 
RRA RN 8 WY WA 6 PIU 266, 876 3,249 | 19,627 221} 8,202; 7 
Extraction of minerals: 
RY III ticks hhc chp dbs is ankgcten Mies esitiches alas | 688, 660 2, 847 52, 175 95 | 87, 306 98 Dol 
OP ee SPR Pe 195, 006 3,949 | 17,496 110 | 3,737 2 . 
Other mines and quarries----.............- | 264, 104 3, 498 20, 789 93 | 7,510 71 
TN is naniiethddtheny nates tnieg ce bachettn | 1, 147, 770 10,294 | 90, 460 298 | 98,553 | 18! 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries: 
NE, MINE 05 din piccpassaccosecsecsuces 2, 526, 004 35,447 | 393,503 | 1, 587 | 91, 489 363 Ind 
Chemical and allied industries_---__-.....-- 534, 672 86,378 | 21,868 | 2,364] 5, 267 761 
Cigar and tobacco factories_-__-............ 71, 024 78, 628 7,200 | 6,217 | 2,106) 3, 0% 
Clay, glass, and stone industries._............ 341, 407 30, 766 24,033 | 1,080 | 13,099) 1,077 
Clothing industries._...........:...........| 375,386 413, 925 28, 325 | 17, 727 | 11, 835 | 13, 686 — 
Rana A I SS cals a ee ply 241, 645 40, 460 14, 257 1,167 | 2,194 383 
Slaughter and packing houses_____..___._-- 143, 725 20, 8, 172 901 1, 629 3) 
Other food and allied industries____- 352, 797 107, 619 17,547 | 7,141 | 5,836] 3, 76! 
Automobile factories. ..........-...........| 594, 889 45, 272 61, 182 | 2,342 | 19,727) 1,119 
Automobile repair shops-_--__..............- 253, 769 3, 977 17, 125 145 2, 736 25 
Blast furnaces and omy rolling mills___.___| 605, 242 21, 811 36, 166 759 4, 947 340 
Other iron and steel industries_..._._______| 1, 648, 523 109,430 | 113,664 | 3,522 42, 494; 1,0 . 
Metal industries, except iron and stecl_..... 276,531| 55,250] 19,170] 2656| 7,887| 1.648 er 
NN EEE LEE IOS EE 172, 083 99, 246 12,499 | 3,660} 7,704| 4, 0: to 
Other leather industries_._...............-- 87, 347 15, 395 6, 539 917 | 2,601 00 
Saw and planing mills___.................-- 444, 160 10,081 | 20, 936 349 | 12, 730 235 pe 
Other woodworking industries-_--._.......-- 369, 350 36, 345 30,822} 1,524 1 15,199 | 1, 12 A 
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TABLE 2- UNEMPLOYMENT RETURNS FOR CLASSES A AND B, AND NUMBER OF 
; GAINFUL WORKERS, BY DETAILED INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1930—Continued 
Class B: Per- 
sons having 
Class A: Persons coe but on 
a Es. out of ajob, able | lay-off with- 
Gainful workers to work, and out pay, ex- 
looking for a job | cluding those 
Industry group sick or volun- 
tarily idle 
By - ki | . 
: , : ‘ e- 7. e- 
Males Females Males wade 1 Males | salen 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries— 
Continued. Ie : | 
Printing, publishing, and engraving_- 427, 187 114, 574 18,009 | 3,826] 3,698 | 1,187 
Paper and allied industries____- Peateis 191, 843 51, 478 7, 834 1,688 | 2,875 1, 100 
Cotton Be nteccceedeccoccsccess pened 261, 914 160, 487 15, 987 7, 386 | 12,597 | 10, 069 
oboe thbekiedd 64 cbbiinecs wick 72, 476 101, 552 4,754} 4,230] 2,996] 5,061 
ge a ee eae 90, 545 85, 344 5, 945 3,442 | 3,091 3, 596 
Woolen and worsted mills_____...________-- 89, 809 50, 110 10,177 | 4,079} 8,758 | 6,923 
Other textile mills__-_- an ee ee cee | 176,602 98, 592 11,882 | 4,218 | 6,730] 4,025 
Independent hand trades__....__._..____-. 160, 946 200, 032 4,658 | 5, 641 1,047 | 1,865 
Electrical machinery and supply factories__| 295, 834 82, 680 22, 953 7,405 | 5,483 | 2,455 
il Ta ee 130, 762 35, 669 10, 253 1, 565 2, 242 700 
Other manufacturing industries. _._..____- -| 964, 685 225, 073 68, 222 | 11,300 | 17,480 | 4, 361 
ae ei 11, 901, 247 | 2, 416, 288 |1, 013, 772 |108, 838 |336, 477 | 76, 265 
Transportation: 7 
Construction and maintenance of streets, etc 448, 706 4, 241 38, 404 135 | 14, 566 44 
Garages, greasing stations, etc__.._____- | 408, 934 15, 041 20, 782 372 | 3,306 47 
Postal service _. = ae | 254, 238 29, 825 1, 591 143 677 109 
_.ti‘(<‘(é‘sédR a Ee oe 1, 526, 631 56, 715 62,115 | 1,176 | 30, 662 312 
Street railroads__. PT a 6, 800 6, 044 102 | 1,330 12 
Telegraph and telephone____________.______| 267,079 311, 284 8,390 | 6,027] 2,115 1, 166 
Other transportation and communication_ | 896, 277 23, 824 61, 894 653 | 20, 371 208 
pe A ES RR _...| 8,990,875 | 447,730 | 199,220] 8,608 | 73,027 | 1,898 
Trade: y 
Banking and brokerage. --................-- 459, 120 165, 841 10,508 |} 3,168] 1,004 289 
Insurance and real estate_______...__.___..- 564, 381 233, 904 10,362 | 5,266} 1,408 57 
Automobile agencies and filling stations___- 472, 120 33, 202 13, 879 895 | 1,833 99 
Wholesale and retail trade, except automo- 
an @ Fe, + ae! See Ss Ue lhUUR 
Other trade smiustries...................... 203, 336 55, 690 8,794 | 2,020{| 1,949 418 
aiid hinsnvaddesiwenaes -| 5, 820, 642 | 1.716, 384 | 195,757 | 55, 712 | 32, 224 | 10, 960 
Public service (not elsewhere classified)... __- 934,581 | 123,323 | 21,841] 1,458 | 5,960| 414 
Professional service: el 
Recreation and amusement_._____________- 318, 007 131, 026 23,225 | 6,503 | 5,415 1, 481 
Other professional and semiprofessional 
EL 2 SR AR a 1, 345, 042 | 1, 631, 769 19, 060 | 26,540 | 3,684] 8, 386 
Ee ee Sf 42, 285 | 33,043 | 9,099 | 9, 867 
Domestic and personal service: [ - >) iy ee 
Hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, etc___| 692, 166 660, 296 46, 032 | 26,324 | 5,032] 4,458 
Laundries and cleaning and pressing shops 213, 042 206, 048 8, 237 | 6,993 | 1, 241 1, 698 
Other domestic and personal service______- 757, 499 | 2, 283, 047 33, 985 | 88,861 | 5, 226 | 16, 825 
bE Se eS Ae 1, 662, 707 | 3, 149, 391 88, 254 |122,178 | 11,499 | 22, 981 
Industry not specified.............-...--------- “1,097,701 | 235, 364 | 281,986 | 34,336 | 25,721 | 2, 941 
EL cae ee ee 053, 795 |10, 778, 794 |2, 058, 738 |370, 324 |627, 407 |131, 178 























Unemployment by Age Groups 


ly THE returns of the unemployment census the most significant 
group, designated as class A, is made up of persons out of a job, able 


to work, and looking for a job 


In 


In this group there were 2,429,062 
persons, comprising 2,058,738 males and 370,324 females. 


class 


A the median age was 34.9 years. For males, in class A, the median 
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age was 36.3, and for females, 27.6. Of the total number in {hj 
class 25 per cent were under the age of 24 years, and 25 per cent ove 
48. 

In class B (persons having jobs but on lay-off without pay, exely¢. 
ing those sick or voluntarily idle) there were 758,585 persons, coy. 
prising 627,407 males and 131,178 females. In class B the mediay 
age was 35.1 years. For males, in class B, the median age was 34 
years and for females 28.1. Of the total number in this class, 25 po 
cent were under the age of 24, and 25 per cent over 47. 

The following table summarizes the returns for the United States 
in classes A and B, by sex and age groups, with per cent of distributio, 
in each class and sex: 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF UNEMPLOYED, BY AGE GROUps 





















































Number 
Class B: Persons having job 
Class A: Persons out of a job, able | but on lay-off without pay. 
to work and looking for a job | excluding those sick or yo). 
Age group untarily idle 
Males Females | Total Males | Females lota 
10 to 14 years__ 1, 520 939 | 2, 459 | 889 764 1, 65s 
15 to 19 years______- tad dlee 192, 176 75, 070 267,246} 50,097 | 26,717 76, 814 
20 to 24 years______- a: Le 331, 428 83, 255 414, 683 92, 174 27, 645 119, 819 
25 to 29 years... -..-- 243, 397 50, 504 293, 901 80,012 | 17,042 97, 054 
30 to 34 years_______- 203, 800 35, 327 239,127 | 69,804] 12,826 RD | 
35 to 39 years________- : ; 211, 2€5 33, 47 244, 744 72, 645 12, 609 R5, 254 
40 to 44 years________- r : 197, 425 25, 960 223,385 | 66, 454 10, 388 76, 842 
45 to 49 years____________ 188, 078 22, 232 210, 310 59, 427 8, 216 67, 64 
Bee 66 Pens... 622.5. Lae F 162, 589 7,114 179, 703 48, 167 6, 193 54, 3A 
S$ tese yenrs.............. aoa 129, 096 12, 057 141, 153 35, 920 4,031 39, 95 
CO eae 97, 042 7, 740 ! 104,782 | 25, 565 | 2, 544 28, 109 
ER EE RS | 62, 226 4, 259 | 66, 485 | 15, 752 1, 416 17, 168 
70 years and over___- bo ART» 37, 171 2, 117 | 39, 288 | 10, 162 | 712 874 
NE | 1, 525 271 | 1, 796 | 339 | 75 
ote fe Se 2, 058, 738 | 370, 324 | 2, 429, 062 627, 407 131, 178 758, 5% 
| | | 
Per cent 
OS eae — a 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.6 
Eeee le years... 2 ...-... OS ie 9.3 20.3 11.0 8.0 20.4 
20 to 24 years_.__._-___- tahini 16. 1 22.5 17. 1 14.7 21.1 | 5.8 
3s ) fee eee 11.8 13. 6 12.1 12.8 13.0 | 12.8 
30 to 34 years_____-__- i 9.9 9.5 9.8 11. 1 9.8 | 10.9 
35 to 39 years___-_- ; 10.3 9.0 10. 1 11.6 9. 6 | 
40 to 44 years__ : 9.6 7.0 9. 2 10.6 7.9 10 
45 to 49 years____- 9.1 6.0 8.7 9.5 6.3 8 
50 to 54 years_____- 7.9 4.6 7.4 7.7 4.7 7 
55 to 59 years__________ eae S 6.3 3.3 5.8 5.7 3. 1 
a ee ci “= 4.7 2.1 4.3 4.1 1.9 
en EG RE TR eee eet 3.0 1.2 2.7 2.5 L.1 
70 years and over._..................... 1.8 -6 1.6 1.6 5 
EE Loe ee? eS 1 oe 2 | a2 
EES SE ie ee Ps 100. 0 100.0 





oh 
' 


| 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. ( 





Unemployment, by Reason for Idleness and Family Relationship 


In THE returns of the unemployment census the most significat! 
group, designated as class A, is made up of persons out of a job, able 
to work, and looking for a job. In this group there were 2,429,062 
persons, comprising 2,058,738 males and 370,324 females. Of these, 
919,151, or 37.8 per cent, gave immediate or superficial reasons 10! 
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idleness, such as “Laid off,” ‘No work,” etc.; 716,168, or 29.5 per 
cent, gave economic reasons, such as ‘plant closed,” “lack of orders,” 
etc., and 367,510, or 15.1 per cent, gave reasons indicating season- 
ality, chiefly ‘‘off season.” 

In class B (persons having jobs but on lay-off without pay, ex- 
cluding those sick or voluntarily idle), there were 758,585 persons, 
comprising 627,407 males and 131,178 females. In this group, 
989,311, or 38.1 per cent, gave economic reasons, which in this class 
included “plant on part time.’”’ Immediate or superficial reasons 
were given by 267,957 persons, and seasonality (off season) by 116,917. 

Of the other groups of reasons, voluntary absence and personal 
disability appear in class A only. By definition, these reasons are 
excluded from class B. Reasons indicating dissatisfaction, as ‘‘ pay 
too low,” ‘‘resigned,”’ etc., and of industrial policy, such as at wd 
’” “machines introduced,” etc., were naturally more im- 
portant in class A then in class B, while family reasons and weather 
conditions appear more prominently in class B than in class A. 

Of the returns in class A, 47.7 per cent of the males and 9.8 per 
cent of the females were returned as heads of. families, while in class 
B, 59.1 per cent of the males and 9.4 per cent of the females were 
family heads. The other returns represented persons who were 
either related members of families or lodgers, boarders, or members 
of one person or of “‘partnership”’ families. 

The illowing table summarizes the returns for the United States 
in classes A and B, by sex and by reason for idleness, and family re- 
lationship: 


TABLE 4.—REASONS FOR IDLENESS, AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIP, OF UNEMPLOYED 








Class B: Persons having jobs 
but on lay-off without pay, 
excluding those sick or vol- 


Class A: Persons out of a job, 
able to work, and looking for a 
job 
































Subject untarily idle 
} 
| Males | Females Total Males | Females | Total 

| 

Reason for idleness: 
Voluntary absence. ._......-- 30, 262 12, 612 4. |) eS eet Busan yo crane’ 
Personal disability.........--- 101, 177 37, 096 wf ERG Se eee eae eae ESS 
ee  .. 4, 869 5, 834 10, 703 9, 935 8, 709 18, 644 
Weather conditions. - _- 4,074 128 4, 202 26, 668 1, 109 27,777 
Breakdown of plant or equipment 3, 746 679 4, 425 7, 737 1, 022 8, 759 
Seasonality (off season) - _ - = 324, 176 43, 334 367, 510 97, 369 19, 548 116, 917 
Economic conditions ae 619, 792 96, 376 716,168 | 238, 625 50, 686 289, 311 
Industrial policy. fs 87, 354 14, 816 102, 170 9, 603 1, 800 11, 403 
Labor disputes__- 56 soak 7, 774 1, 026 8, 800 5, 868 637 6, 505 
Immediate or superficial reasons. 787, 257 131, 894 919, 151 222, 295 45, 662 267, 957 
Dissatisfaction... _- eS ary 73, 248 23, 672 96, 920 | 3, 942 853 4, 795 
4, 618 525 5, 143 1, 229 133 1, 362 
Reason not reported .....--......- 10, 391 2, 332 12, 723 4, 136 1,019 5, 155 
Seo xe oce ‘kcaiveens 2, 058, 738 370, 324 2, 429,062 | 627, 407 131, 178 758, 585 

Family relationship: 

Head of family Pg ied 981, 591 36,322 | 1,017,913 | 370,919 12, 326 383, 245 
Related member of family... ._- 703,414 | 257,814 961,228 | 178,226 | 102, 225 280, 451 
Se 373, 733 76, 188 449, 921 78, 262 16, 627 94, 889 
Tiina. checnnanecceden 2, 058,738 | 370,324 | 2,429,062 | 627,407 | 131,178 | 758, 585 
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Unemployment-Benefit Plan for Pocketbook Workers 


Y JOINT agreement of June 13, 1931, an unemployment-be efi 
plan was set up for pocketbook workers in the New York mar ket, 
Signatories to the agreement were the Industrial Council of Leather 
Goods Manufactur ers (Ine. ) and the International Pockethook 
Workers’ Union. Beginning in 1930 and throughout the early months 
of 1931 the union maintained a trade-union plan of unemployment 
benefits. However, this plan was discontinued shortly before the 
agreement providing the joint plan was established. 


Outline of Plan 


THE plan is to go into effect at once, provision having been made 
that contributions to the unemployment fund should begin one week 
after the signing of the agreement. 

Terms of benefit—The agreement states that benefit payments shall 
be made to workers as soon after the setting up of the plan as the 
trustees and the administrator of the fund shall have worked outa 
plan of operation. As yet no information is available showing terms 
of eligibility, waiting period before making payments, amount ani 
duration of benefits. 

Administration. —It is provided that administration of the plan 
shall be placed in the hands of three trustees representing the union, 
three representing the employers, and an administrator chosen at the 
time that the agreement was signed and acceptable to both parties. 
It is further stipulated that the unemployment insurance fund shall 
be administered by an unemployment insurance bureau to be set up 
at once. All contributions to the fund are to be paid into the unen- 

loyment insurance bureau weekly. Should there be a dispute in the 
industry at the expiration of the present agreement, funds then in the 
hands of the unemployment insurance bureau must be held until the 
dispute is settled. 

Method of financing plan.—The cost of the plan will be borne equaily 
by employers and union members. Employers will pay into the 
benefit fund 2% per cent of the weekly pay roll of all union members 
in their sho S, and workers will contribute 2% per cent of their weekly 
earnings. No statement is available as yet as to whether a reserve 
fund will be set aside. 


Extent of Normal Employment in Cleveland Manufacturing 
Plants 


HE extent of normal employment among 600 manufacturing 

establishments in the Cleveland area is shown in the following 
table summarizing information obtained by the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce as the result of a questionnaire sent to manufacturers in 
June, 1931. The table classifies the several firms according to the 
hours worked per week and the percentage of normal employment. 


———_ 





1 The International Pocketbook Worker, May-June-July, 1931, p. 7. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF 600 CLEVELAND MANUFACTURING PLANTS ACCORDING TO 








WEEKLY HOURS WORKED AND PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL FORCE 





Number of firms with specified per cent of normal force 











' 


40 and | 60 and | 80 and 





| 








Time worked per week ‘nder | 20 and | = 
ya under | under | under | under | 100 per A el Total 
cent 40 per | 60 per | 80 per |100 per; cent | cent 
cent cent cent cent | 

Se | | 
14 hours-- een 2, eee cer © ERS le ies SAREE Eee a 1 
15 hours... neve oll 2 Cae Se See cnn _| 1 
16 hours-. ---- 1 ie SEE ee 2 
17 howvrS.. chee Sh aoe one ces seseus 1 | ets ee! 1 
op Bes ee ee eee l a -| l 
0 hours.....6-.-- 6. +s------ ++ een weeee 2 2 | 2 1 7 
91 houfS..--.---.--+-------------ecee- ee ee, ee 1 
UTE Cider o 3 oon enki sas ccnnwens 1 sonal 1 
Ot RR Se eer Adige cance 3 | 4 5 y l 2 24 
25 hours ivan 2 2 1 | wwe 5 
26 hours ROLES ; 1 l py Sree. 3 
7 hours ee 3 3 2 5 1 2 13 
28 hours nudeaonas 1 4 sacs Aa tiple ll 
Skt SR ee oe ee eee 2 l ess 3 
EE LS EE a ee eae ee 4 : eae 4 
SO IEE, 5 iil A 4 oo ch nn 26S 5 8 7 1 D Bic35.a« 24 
pS SS a Se 2 2 ; vaiialis 4 
p be Td ee Eee OSS ee a eee ce l 2 | Wr Reba witied diene 5 
35 hours. baal 2 | 3 8 | 7 ie 21 
"tas <a a See 2 7 | 1 | 2 12 
37 hours aide ] | 1 Pe ee ee 2 
SE PE SS ener a see 1 3 4 | 1 | l 2 ok 12 
39 hours PS Shei FP 1 ‘ 1 2 we 7am 4 
40 hours pnaai 6 18 | 20 | Q | 13 7 1 77 
OP ett Ry ae Si IAAT 2 | 1 | 2 4 9 
42 hours Lpan 2 | i. ae Pee oe 3 
43 hours ens 3 2 3 1 | q 
ee ES a ee eet 2 | 14 15 | 10 | 18 | 3 | (3 
45 hours : 7 7 | 9 18 | 4 | 4 | l 50 
46 hours_- ip 2 4 he 3 
PE SS CL CLOT 3 | 6 | 9 | 5 ree 22 
A RE PR, Se eee | l 2 6 | 4 | Q | 3 28 
50 hours valde 2 8 15 30 : 15 | 34 | 7 112 
51 hours Seek © Le Dees: ee aes | . 2 | Hee Eee ot 2 
52 hours ce 1 2 3 | 2 | 1 | 1 10 
| 53 hours bake lscsasy DP OSs Jess jeer ee 6 
» 54 hours aro waar 1 | 5 3 | 4 | | eee 16 
» 55 hours nd silos 2 | 1 1 | » i sad 6 
56 hours - 4 Sooeee ee - ta eee l » 2 
57 hours oe ah PS 1 ghee =. 2 
58 hours e ‘ aie Ts 1 . ores’ 1 
60 hours 1 3 3 gg cae 12 
63 hours te at thes hs ae 1 1 sca Spclghibedidedeis 2 
70 hours i Ge ee . 2 ae 1 
74 hours eee 1 wage BRS 1 
84 hours__ ant perme 1 gatibies 1 
Total number of firms____ 23 65 160 | 98 | 108 | 16 | 690 








Relative Importance of Male and Female Workers in Cleveland 
and Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 1923 and 1928 


[‘ A recent survey of fluctuations in employment in Cleveland 
and Cuyahoga County,' some changes in the sex composition 
of the gainfully employed population as between 1923 and 1928 are 
brought out. Grouping the employed population of the county by 
sex, under five major industry heads, it is shown that between 1923 
and 1928 the number of employed women increased more than did 
the number of men and that, in all industries except one, women 
represented a higher percentage of the total number employed in 
1928 than in 1923. The table following shows the number of men 
and women in each industry for the two years mentioned and the 
per cent of the total that each sex formed in each industry. 


' Wooster, Harvey A., and Whiting, Theodore E.: Fluctuation in Employment in ( ‘Neveland and 
Cuyahoga County, 1923-1928. Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Bros. [1931?]. 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF EACH SEX, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1923 AND | 9 








Number of persons in average 


month Per cent of total 





Industry group 1923 1928 | 1923 


Male | Female| Male | Female | Male |Female 
Manufactures 132, 544 31, 627 | 130, 137 33, 547 80. 19. < 
Trade, retail and wholesale.....__| 19,610 | 10,788 | 19,768] 14,879 | 64. 35. ! 57. 
Service 13,287 | 10,214 | 22,781 18,074 | 56. 43. ! 55. 8 
Transport: ition and— ‘public 
utilities : biceatens 12, 974 3,953 | 16, 139 4, 865 76. 6 23. 4 76. | 
Construction 15, 198 405 | 14,973 576 97. 2. 6 96. : 
Miscellaneous !____ 591 4, 654 | SON 86 ll: 88. 7 90. 























All industries. __._____- 194, 204 | 61,641 | 204,606 | 72,027| 75.9| 24.1 74.0 





1 Differences in the miscellaneous group are largely accounted for by a change in method of classifi ation 
that was introduced in 1925. 

Between the years 1923 and 1928 the number of men panne ‘din 
manufactures and construction declined by 1.8 and 1.5 per cent, 
respectively, while the number of women in these two branches of 
industry increased by 6.1 and 42.2 per cent, respectively. However, 
the volume of employment for women in these industries is far be low 
that of men, even taking into consideration the increases shown in 
the 1928 figures. Employment in the remaining three branches of 
industry | increased for both men and women; in service the increases 
were 71.5 per cent for men and 77.0 per cent for women; in transpor- 
tation and public utilities, 24.4 per cent for men and 23.1 per cent 
for women; and in the remaining industrial classification, trade, 
retail and ‘wholesale, the increase for women was 37.9 per cent, 
while the number of men employed remained almost stationary, 
Taking all industries together the number of men employed increased 
by 5.4 per cent in the county and women by 16.8 per cent. 

In discussing the results of their investigation the authors of this 
study point out that if the number of men employed had increased 
in proportion to the increase in the male portion of the population, 
this number should have grown by 26,000, at a conservative estimate 
instead of increasing by only 10,402, as shown in the table. Atter- 
tion is also directed to the trend of women into industry that 1s 
evidenced by an increase of from 61,641 women in the industries of 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga County in 1923 to 72,027 in 1928. 


—* __ 
— ooo a 





Unemployment Emergency Plan in Hamilton, Ohio 


N ACCOUNT of the plan for providing employment for the 

citizens of the city, which was adopted in Hamilton, Ohio, % 

a result of the business depression, is given by John K. Northw: ay iD 

Nation’s Business, July, 1931, under the title ‘They sold no a pples 
in Hamilton.” 

When the depression began to be felt seriously in that city in the 
fall of 1930, certain employers and employees, city officials, and soci! 
workers were called together by the directors of the city chamber o 
commerce to devise some plan by which serious unemployment cou 
be checked and a certain amount of work could be furnished to every 
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one who was able and willing to work. The plan which was evolved 
depended upon city-wide cooperation and proved so successful that 
it has not been necessary to resort to street vending, bread lines, or 
similar provisions to assist persons thrown out of regular employment. 

Hamilton is a manufacturing town of about 53,000 population. 
Its products are diversified, consisting largely of staples such as paper, 
stoves, safes, and machinery, so that the different industries were not 
affected by the depression all at the same time. As the population 
of the town is mainly made up of factory employees, the stock-market 
collapse had little effect on the people as a whole and a building boom 
helped to delay serious unemployment, so that it was not until the 
late spring and summer of 1930 that the town began really to feel the 
depression, and even then the situation did not become serious until 
late in the fall. 

A citizens’ unemployment committee was organized at the first 
meeting called by the chamber of commerce and a plan was drawn 
up which was presented at a meeting of all employers of the city and 
immediately adopted by them. The plan provided that, in appor- 
tioning work, preference should be given to residents of the city and 
that only such outside labor should be employed as was not available 
within the city. Preference was also to be given, all other things 
being equal, to persons with dependents, and the plan provided that 
only those married women should be employed who had no other 
means of support. Rotation of employment in order to give work to 
the maximum number possible was also planned. A clearing house 
for employment in which all persons deserving work should be listed 
was to be maintained by the city, the bureau for social work, and 
other agencies. The plan as outlined, therefore, was designed to 
take care of all persons who were employed or might be employed 
by the factories, and it cut off opportunity for persons to drift in 
from other cities and take jobs away from the citizens of the town. 

The next step taken by the committee was to take care of those 
employees who had been laid off by the factories and could not find 
employment. It was announced by the city manager that all city 
employees had agreed to contribute 2.5 per cent of their wages each 
month to an unemployment fund, and this action was followed by 
similar voluntary contributions from business houses and other or- 
ganizations, so that in a short time $10,000 per month was being 
paid into the fund. The money thus raised was used to provide work 
for unemployed workers who would otherwise have been subjects for 
charity. The work was apportioned on the basis of the individual’s 
responsibilities, a man having a large family being given more days’ 
work per week than one with fewer responsibilities. Each case was 
investigated and as far as was humanly possible every deserving per- 
son was provided for. The emergency work was paid for at the rate 
of 37.5 cents per hour or $3 per day, and at the end of each day’s 
work the workers were given slips showing the number of hours 
worked and the amount of wages due. The pay rolls were made up 
twice each week. 

The work provided was all useful and necessary, most of it being 
clean-up and repair work about the city. The bed of an old aban- 
doned canal was cleared of débris and filled, and parks, alleys, and 
Streets were cleaned and repaired. Timber which was cut off the 
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roadbed of a new boulevard was cut up and sold to citizens, orders 
being placed through the chamber of commerce. Some men erg 
plac ed with the regular city repair and maintenance gangs, and needy 
women were employed in cleaning the schools. 

While the employment program provided for the necessarics of 
food and shelter, it did not provide sufficient funds for clothing, and 
in providing for this need it was impossible to get away from charity 
altogether, but the work of collection, cleaning, and repair of donated 
clothing, together with its distribution, was handled systematically 
and efficiently. At first the work was in the hands of the boy and 
girl scouts, but it became too much for them to handle, and it was 
finally turned over to a group of women, city trucks being used to 
collect the clothing from the various firehouses where it was left by 
the donors. 

The-records show that in slightly more than five months from 
November 24, to May 2, 8,274 men and 583 women had been given 
work, the men working a total of 127,533 hours and the women 
10,034. As nearly as could be asc ertained, the individuals given en- 
ployment numbered 1,622 men and 183 women, all of whom wer 
heads of families. The pay roll for the period ‘totaled $51,963.24, 
On the basis of five to a family, about 9,000, it is estimated, were 
aided by the city program. 

The city manager of Hamilton has summed up the experience under 
the cooperative community plan as follows: 

The Hamilton plan has given every man in the city who deserves it a chance 
to earn money by honest labor, to provide for himself and dependents * * +. 
It has provided only for Hamiltonians, and has kept out of the city all unde- 
sirables or unemployed from other places. It has ail been done through voluntary 
contributions, without applying pressure of any kind. 

Furthermore, most of our contributions have come from those interested in 
the welfare of their own class, the employees and employed of the city, with: the 
latter bearing the greater part of the burden. 

No one has been forced to beg food from his fellow citizens. Despite increased 
unemployment, there has been no increase in crime or in social unrest, but rather 
a lowering and steadying influence. ‘There has been no increase in ‘sickness or 
suffering, and no acute disasters as a result of the near crisis. 

People everywhere are the same. What has been found adoptable and work- 
able here should be entirely feasible in other cities. The people of Hamilton 
have responded from their hearts to avert what might have been a disastrous 
period, and we are all proud of what we have done. We have seen a situation 
coming and prevented it; we have met an enemy and made it a friend. 
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Unemployment in Foreign Countries 
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¢ HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 
y ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports, from 
anuary, 1930, to the latest available date. 
) 
7 STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 
( 
) l | Australia Austria Belgium Canada 
( 
V a ate 
Trade-unionists | Com- — ne r otto Trade-unionists 
d unemployed waleeny Unemployment insurance societies unatapieyed 
. insur- 
IS Date (end of ance, 
() month) number Wholly unem- Partially unem- 
y unem- ployed ployed 
loyed 
Number ao eae t— Number] Per cent 
“ eipt of 
n Seneae Number| Per cent | Number | Percent 
n ~ | 7" | 
n 1930 
| aeee. . me: 2s 273,197 | 22, 542 3.5 | 25,782 4.0} 22,795 10.8 
. sbruary hae. toe 284, 543 | 16, 085 2.6| 31,222 4.9 | 24,175 11.5 
0 arch 63,144 | 14.6 | 239,004 | 14,030 2.2| 28, 469 4.5| 22,912 10.8 
pril - ‘ (?) : 192, 477 13, 715 2.2 36, 605 5.8 18, 581 9.0 
7 ay.--- Ja (?) Ww 162, 678 12, 119 1.9 38, 761 6. 1 20, 424 10.3 
. 7 : 80,595 | 18.5 | 150,075 | 12, 226 1.9| 41,336 6.5 | 21,380 10.6 
vy. ; (?) z 153, 188 15, 362 2.4 48, 520 me 18, 473 9. 2 
gust ‘ (?) ° 156, 145 17, 747 2.8 51, 649 8.2 | 318, 232 9.3 
ptember ----- 90, 379 20.5 | 163, 894 23, 693 3.8 61, 623 9.9 | 319, 356 9.4 
T tober... ----- (%) — 192,778 | 27,322 4.3 54, 804 8.5 | § 22, 403 10.8 
overmber_._---- (?) = .| 237, 745 38, 973 6.1 76, 043 12.0 | 3 28, 408 13.8 
ecember - - . 104, 951 23.4 | 294,845 | 63, 585 9.3 117, 167 17.0 | 337, 339 17.0 
x 1931 | 
. uary - - (?) . | 331, 239 77, 181 11.1 112, 734 16.2 | 3 33, 664 16.0 
™ bruary (?) = 334, 041 81, 750 11.7 121, 906 19.4 | 331,617 15.6 
es arch_. | 113,614 25. 8 | 304, 084 81, 305 11.3 125, 972 17.7 | 332, 300 15.5 
y pril. - (?) = 246, 845 70, 377 10.0 110, 139 15. 6 | 330, 778 14.9 
By---- RN 208,852 | 56, 250 7.9 7, 755 13.8 | 332, 086 16. 2 
n EEE LS, Fe ee a 8.9 | 101, 616 14. 4 | 332, 682 16.3 
e 1, annc~ inn eae dtiess, EEE loess cnelup tr sumndbs apecawsbh Tat éeagminenience 
d Danzig 
of Czechoslovakia | (Free Denmark Estonia | Finland| France | Germany 
City of) 
ir 











Trade-union in- 



































& Date (end of . : ‘f Num- 
surance funds— | Nym- | Trade-union unem-| Number) wy. | Num- | 
. snare unemployed | her of | ployment funds— | Unem- | j,rof | berof | Number 
is in receipt of unem- unemployed ployed | unem- | UBeM- | of unem- 
D benefit ployed remain- ployed ployed | ployed 
—_—_____—_____—| ‘revis- ing on regis- in re- regis- 
Number | Per tered | Num | Per cent R= tered Denetlt ete 
. cent ber & 
1930 
Foon 39, 199 3.6 19, 282 55, 876 20. 3 5, 608 12, 696 1, 484 | 3, 217, 608 
oo Sabie 40, 550 3. 6 21, 153 59, 363 21.0 4, 580 11, 545 1, 683 | 3, 365, 811 
stuigube 45, 567 4.0 20,376 | 47,109 15. 6 3, 575 10, 0€2 1, 630 | 3, 040, 797 
eS 42, 664 3.7 18, 371 33, 471 11.8 2, 227 7, 274 1, 203 | 2, 786, 912 
ink 41, 098 3.8] 16,232 27, 966 9.4 2, 065 4, 666 859 | 2, 634, 718 
ceee, 37, 853 3.4 14, 975 24, 807 8.7 910 3, 553 1,019 | 2, 640, 681 
diced 46, 800 4.1 15, 330 | 26, 200 9.3 762 4, 026 856 | 2, 765, 258 
ae 52, 694 4.7 15, 687 | 26, 232 9.0 1, 039 5, 288 964 | 2, 883, 000 
Pe 57, 542 5.3 16, 073 27, 700 9.0 1, 414 7, 157 988 | 3, 004, 000 
o thie ae 61, 213 5.5 17; 307 | 32, 880 11.4 3, 282 10, 279 1, 663 | 3, 252, 000 
~dvibe ida 65, 904 5.9 20,272 | 44, 200 15.3 5, 675 10, 740 4, 893 | 3, 683, 000 
o Shiiees | 93, 476 8.3 24, 429°; 71,100 24. 6 6, 163 9, 336 11, 952 | 4, 384, 000 
© <p aaa 104, 580 9.5 27, 081 70, 961 24.4 5, 364 11, 706 28, 536 | 4, 887, 000 
oo anne 117,450 | 10.0} 28,192] 73, 427 25. 6 4, 070 11,557 | 40,766 | 4, 972,000 
w= ow wih | 119, 350 10.0 | 27,070 | 67,725 23. 6 2, 765 11, 491 50, 815 | 4, 756, 000 
wisi | 107, 238 8.9 | 24,186 | 45, 698 15.9 2, 424 12, 663 | 49,958 | 4, 358, 000 
ae 93,941} 7.6 686 | 37,856 13.1| 1,368| 7,342] 41,339 | 4,053,000. 
--.-- ogee ae at: 19,855 | 34,030 11.6 921 | 6,320 | 36,237 | 3, 954, 000 
atesien asad ltesectetelonnne= 20, 420 | 36, 369 12.4 poeteennnnlesinwnnnn= 35, 916 | 3, 976, 000 








See footnotes at end of table, 
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Date (end of 
month) 





Germany 


Great Britain and Northern [relgy, 





Trade-unionists 


Wholly unem- 
ployed 


Compulsory insurance 





Partially unem- 
ployed 





Number 


Num- 


her Per cent 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 

in receipt 
of benefit 


Wholly unem- 
ployed 








1930 
January --_. 
February__. 
March. 

April __ 
eS 
er 
ES 
August___- 
September. _- 


| 


| 





| 1,004, 787 


1, 076, 441 
995, 972 
926, 831 
895, 542 
896, 465 
930, 777 
984, 384 

1, 011, 820 

1, 061, 570 

1, 167, 930 


ow bob ool amd n tr) 
SSRSESSSSERLE 
NOoosaQuawaao 








501, 950 
593, 380 
576, 153 
553, 098 
552, 318 
578, 116 
631, 903 
670, 466 
677, 627 
693, 379 
721, 658 


Corb DOAOSOK-SOoSO 











Number 


1, 183, 974 
1, 211, 262 
1, 284, 231 
1, 309, 014 
1, 339, 595 
1, 341, 818 
1, 405, 981 
1, 500, 990 
1, 579, 708 
1, 725, 731 
1, 836, 280 
1, 853, 575 


2, 044, 209 
2, 073, 578 
2, 052, 826 
2, 027, 896 
2, 019, 533 
2, 037, 480 
2, 073, 892 





CHOK PAK KH WDASW 


Per cent 











Britain 





Irish Free State 


—___ 
Temyx ITATY stop, 


pages 


Number | Per coy 
“ay 


336, 474 | 
371, 840 
409, 785 
451, 506 
516, 303 
569, 931 
664, 107 
618, 658 
608, 692 
593, 223 
532, 518 
646, 205 





618, 633 
623, 844 
612, 821 | 
564, 884 | 
558, 383 | 
669, 315 
732, 583 


Italy 





Number of un- 
employed regis- 
tered 


Compulsory in- 
surance—unem- 
ployed 


Trade-unionists un- 
employed 
Date (end of 


sents Number 


of persons 
registered 
with em- 
ployment 
exchanges 





Social- Demo- 
cratic Par- 
tially 
unem- 
ployed 


Wholly 
unem- 
ployed 





Per cent 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 








1, 491, 519 
1, 539, 265 
1, 677, 473 
1, 698, 386 


August 
September - - ----- 


COnovrnosa Seu 





























See footnotes at end of table. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 






























































































—— m Rot cies Se ae 
land —————_— Fai 
" | Netherlands | New Zealand Norway Poland 
= Mee a ro Trade-unionists | Trade-unionists (10 | Number pomre 
: : * , ions 7¢, em- 
Rm Date (end of month) | yi, -unemployed unemployed unions) unemployed Bn a ployed 
| = ~ maining |Teeistered 
~ 7 on live : 
Number bt Number a Number | Per cent | register = 
T Ce 
1930 
atte dis sf aS) ae pe Seer 7, 786 19.0| 22,549] 241,974 
T ‘ebruary 50, 957 12. 5 4, 348 8.5 12 851 18. 9 22, 974 274, 708 
, oie in| oo| [ccc] ea]  ise| ioe]  zrtaes 
HF os ’ 26, 211 6.3 5,884} 10.9 5, 239 12.2 16, 376 224, 914 
rt "8. 23, 678 5.5] (3) --| 4, 700 10. 8 13,939 | 204, 982 
Ciibuly... 29,075} 67) () eee 4,723 10.8} 11,997] 193, 687 
re August ‘ 2 32, 755 7.6 7, 197 13. 5 | 5, 897 13. 4 12, 923 173, 627 
R1 September - eee 35, 532 8. 2 (?) 7-2 i ot = ul ef 053 oars 467 
~ her 41, 088 9.6 oo bw , 031 8. ), 363 65, 154 
+ 0 onan 46,807| 11.8] 8 119| 155 9, 396 21.4} 24.544] 200,912 
a December... -.- 72, 191 16. 5 , ee ees 11, 265 25. 5 27, 157 299, 797 
1931 | 
snuary...------ | 103,728} 23.4 Ee ane 11, 692 26.3 28, 596 340, 718 
February. .-.--- 99,753 | 22.2 pe Srey als Se 29, 107 358, 925 
; March 80, 525 17.7 |. ae 11, 213 24. 9 29, 095 372, 536 
+ | Rees 5 68, 860 4.3.1 . 37,98 1-....-<- (?) 28, 477 351, 679 
‘May. 552,830 | 12.4) 36.921 ee eet 25, 206 320, 109 
43 une... ae ee 5 56, 028 13. 1 42, 522 . ie dhaiiinaaeaart > 7 SSaeawn 
‘Meuly....--..----. 564,863 | 14.8 : ao ETA a ase isn ee bt... 
* | 
‘ | | 
Poland | Rumania 5 ig Sweden 
a Industrial workers 
aaa Date (end of month) Extractive and : Number | Trade-unionists 
: al manufacturing Pa mm ete unem- Number unemployed 
ved industries— tially unem- ployed unem- 
ates wholly unem- siened remaining| ployed 
~~ ployed onlive | registered 
a register 
ra | 
ster 
rr Per : Per : Per 
| Number | cont Number cont Number eont 
1930 | 
9, 3 Me oNUary..- lk 219, 333 24.3 108, 812 24.8 12, 622 11, 307 45, 636 14.2 
SMrebruary. 00 | 951,627 | 27.5 | 120,058| 28.4 15, 588 11, 949 45, 460 13.2 
6 MOC. 265, 135 28.7 | 120, 844 28. 9 13, 045 8, 882 42, 278 12.5 
§ SEEM Rcsmeshiseedcues 246, 670 27.0 113, 504 26.9 13, 412 7, 522 38, 347 11.1 
7) |. eee 201,116 | 23.0) 104,469] 24.2 25, 006 7, 362 28, 112 8.3 
TREE cnnnepeededcanna 182, 6CO 21.6 | 94,375 22. 2 22, 960 6, 330 , 956 8.1 
60) fee UY ~~ ---- 22 170, 665 20.5 70, 597 17.0 23, 236 7, 095 27, 170 7.8 
SRM eUst 150, 650 18.3 74, 289 17.1 24, 2C9 7, 099 28, 539 8.1 
1,40 eeeptempber. lk 146, 642 17.8 74, 285 16. 5 39, 110 7, 527 34, 963 9.8 
6, 08 MecOODEr ll 141, 422 17.5 91, 854 14.8 36, 147 9, 013 43, 927 12.2 
8 (8 Meme OVeINDer. = (?) 106, 835 23.6 42, 689 12, 110 57, 070 15.3 
0,02 merece ber. _., £082 Ba art 95, 637 23. 1 36, 212 15, 245 86, 042 22.9 
1931 
0, Mi Meoeuery ll Poe Nees 82, 717 23.8 38, 804 18, 921 69, 437 19.8 
830 Mee eOTUAry. = Sh ier Se aa ae 92, 838 27.1 43, 270 20, 139 66, 923 18. 4 
a a are, mae aa aeenee bi deee ket 48, 226 18, 292 72, 944 19.3 
6, CC SY + OE AACE Ad eS 41, 519 18, 102 64, 534 17.5 
1,87 cal fo ES, 0 ee Boe 34 BR SCE Siw § ny Tee RST. EER 
A Pah nbadidecivinentdenbensss\|cbcanniidnd cubes wishdutne piseedighid Oe SU hieicacdid ciidsc~<ipm 

































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Switzerland 





Unemployment funds 





Date (end of month) 
Wholly unem- Partially unem- | , 

ployed ployed | ‘Number 

: unem. 


Per |x “oyed 
cont Number 





Number 





— 
oo 
— 


, 523 
97 

882 
203 
356 
3€8 
751 
763 
792 
399 
666 
400 


10, 710 
11, 445 
12, 642 
12, 755 
13, 129 
17, 688 
15, 112 
19, 441 
26, 111 
23, 309 
25, 793 
33, 483 


January 
February -- -- -- 
March__- 
April 

May. 

June- 

aa... <- 
August - 


Ft SIN OOO N © 
PR SO NON ee PO fe 
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20,551} 8.3] 30,977 
20, OR 1 .9| 30,879 
18,901} 5. 41, 880 
10, 389 27, 726 

9,174] 3.5] 26,058 
12,577 | 3.6 | 34,266 




















1 Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—International 
Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette; Austri 
tische Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany—Reichisarbeit 
blatt, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland—Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique 
Poland—Wiedomosci Statystyczne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—M aanischritt: 
Sweden—Sociala Meddelanden; Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland \{or 
Bulletin; France—Bulletin du Marché du Travail; Hungary—Magyar Statisztikai Szemle; Bely 
Revue du Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. 8S. Department of Com: 
Commerce Reports; and U. 8. Consular Reports. 

2 Not reported. 

’ Computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics from official report covering membershin of unions reporting 
and per cent of unemployment. 

4 New series of statistics showing unemployed registered by the employment exchanges. I nc\ud 
only workers wholly unemployed, but also those intermittently caubloved. 

§ Provisional figure. 
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Available Supply of Juvenile Labor in England and Wales 


ARIATIONS in the birth rate in Great Britain during and 

immediately after the war are naturally reflected in the number 
of young persons from 14 to 18 years old available each year for 
employment. When the Government decided to introduce its bil 
for raising the age for leaving school from 14 to 15 years, it was appal- 
ent that this would place a further limitation on the supply. Ac 
cordingly in December, 1929, the Ministry of Labor asked the 
National Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment to make & 
study of the prospective demand for and supply of juvenile Jabor 
different parts of the country and to advise as to any measures which 
might prove helpful in adjusting the two. The council, working 
through the local committees for juvenile employment, made a study 
of the probable supply of juvenile labor in relation to the demand fot 
it for each of the years from 1930 to 1938, which has recently beet 
published by the Ministry of Labor. 
_ The defeat of the school bill early in the present year left the age {ot 
leaving school unchanged, and thus invalidated many of the calcule 
tions involved, but the council feels that the study of the presell 
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situation has features which justify the publication of the report. 
The area covered by the local committees includes all the industrial 
portions of the country and a number of the semirural districts, and 
fyrnished three-fourths of all the children who had left school in the 
official year preceding the study. 


The total number of boys and girls shown by committees as having left ele- 
mentary schools in their areas during the year ended March 31, 1929, is 421,829 
(210,613 boys and 211,216-girls); the corresponding figure for the whole of Eng- 
jand and Wales is 556,107 (278,101 boys and 278,006 girls). The present survey, 
on this basis of comparison, includes approximately 76 per cent of the total 
number of juveniles who left elementary schools in England and Wales in the year 
~~ Hin question. 
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85 The committees were asked to make an estimate of the juveniles 
"iin their districts and their position in regard to employment, as of 
20? May 26,1930. A summary of their replies is presented in the follow- 
8, 704 : “ 

6,4 Sng table: 

(, 2h 
t POSITION OF JUVENILES RELATIVE TO EMPLOYMENT, MAY, 1930 
6, 609 
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219 | | 
9, 98 Boys Girls Total 
| 
Lon Position -_ 2 oii" m . 
1 4 Number er | Number = iB r ~ 
) }- — cent cent umbe cent 
41 I. we. 3 
~ BBemployed away from home........-.-.--------- | 765,827 | 80.1 | 652,410] 69.7 | 1,418,237] 74.9 
Available, but unemployed: 
— cagre’  |. d PERRPTS eee | 30, 550 3.2] 31,466 3.4 62, 016 3.3 
ional SEG os ERR. | 22, 002 2.3} 30,801 3.3 52, 803 2.8 
Latis | == 
neits. yD EES ee eee 818, 379 85. 6 714, 677 76.4 | 1, 533, 056 81.0 
ique; Not available for employment __.............--- 137, 198 14.4} 221,414 23. 6 358, 612 19.0 
Total resident in area covered_......._-- 955, 577 100.0 | 936, 091 100.0 | 1, 891, 668 100.0 


























The “others” available for employment but not on the live registers 
nclude those who have reached an employable age but are remaining 
nschool pending an opportunity to go to work. Those not available 
ure the juveniles who are continuing their education, or girls who are 
imply staying at home. The percentage available for employment 
les Midiffers considerably in different localities. 














In Wales, where coal mining predominates, the average proportion of boys 
bvailable for employment, but unemployed and on the live register, was 7 per cent 
Rhondda, 14 per cent), compared with 3.2 per cent for the country as a whole 
ind 1.5 per cent for the London area. The proportion of girls estimated to be not 
vailable for employment similarly varies from an average of 40 per cent in Wales 
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ar- Fnearly 60 per cent at Ebbw Vale) to 7 per cent in certain Lancashire cotton areas; 

\c. fae” the Merseyside area the corresponding figure was about 29 per cent; in London, 

the ae per cent; while the figure for the whole country was approximately 24 per 
pen ‘ 

° Surplus and Shortage of Juvenile Labor 
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A stupy of the distribution of the juveniles available for employ- 
ment showed that in a number of areas there was a surplus supply, 
mounting in the aggregate to 68,330 boys and 105,740 girls, and in 
thers a shortage aggregating 47,680 boys and 38,860 girls, making a 
let surplus for the year ended March 31, 1931, of 20,650 boys and 
6,880 girls. From that date onward it was calculated there would 


for He a net shortage, though always this would be accompanied by a: 
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surplus in some areas. ‘The committees considered that this shortag 
would affect most strongly the distributive industries and those ep, 
ploying unskilled or semiskilled labor. As to how it would be handle 
there was some uncertainty, but since the shortage of boys is greate 
than that of girls, some considered that girls would naturally tend t) 
enter occupations hitherto filled by boys, and that at the same ting 
there would be a tendency for girls who would normally have remained 
at home to enter the labor market. The general situation it wo 
felt, would increase the difficulty of securing persons for domestip 
service, and in certain districts would affect the needle trades, which 
are already in some cases finding it hard to gain recruits owing to the 
low wages paid. 

The principal occupations in which it is thought that girls may to some extey} 
displace boys are: Office work; messengers; the distributive trades; the lighte 
branches of engineering and factory work; the boot and shoe industry; the textile 
trades; manufacture of cutlery; and certain branches of textile bleaching, dyeing 
printing, and finishing works. 


Methods of Meeting Shortage 


Some of the committees report that in certain areas employer 
may resort to the engagement of married women in such industries 
as boot and shoe making, the wholesale clothing trades, cardboard 
box making, hosiery, lace, and confectionery. In other cases such 
as coal mining, engineering, the leather trades, and laundries, en. 
ployers are already introducing a greater use of machinery and other 
methods which reduce the number of young workers required. [h 
still others, they are taking measures to utilize adult labor; in the 
woolen industries, for instance, it is considered possible that two men 


may be engaged for work which hitherto has been done by one man 
and two boys. In other cases the practice of discharging young 
workers who have reached 16 and replacing them by children just 
out of school may have to be given up, while in the distributive 
trades it may be desirable to evolve a central system, employing 
motor transport to overcome the shortage of errand boys. 


Transference 


TRANSFER of juveniles from districts having a surplus to thos 
having a shortage is the obvious method of meeting the situation, 
but some of the committees oppose this, pointing out that theres 
usually a lack of suitable accommodations a housing the transferred 
juveniles, that their wages are ordinarily too low to support them when 
away from home, that the absence of parental control for those thu 
transferred constitutes a serious objection to the plan, that the 
work for which juveniles are needed is often seasonal in character, 
and that in their new environment no alternative employment may 
be open to them on the conclusion of their temporary and not. 
progressive work. 

These objections do not apply to the employment of juveniles 2 
districts so near their homes that they may travel back and fortl 
daily, and some of the committees favor this plan, recommendilf 
that special rates be secured for such travel, or that employers makt 
an allowance for it. Such a solution is not possible in Wales, whet 
large numbers of boys and still larger numbers of girls can not hop 
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Age 


m. ago find work either locally or in near-by communities. Fourteen 


ommittees in Wales considered that transference offered the only 


~ scape from the difficulty. “Five of the reports suggest that only 
t iis should be transferred, but one committee adopts the opposite 
*  .w—that boys should migrate but that girls should be persuaded 
. » enter resident domestic service in the committee’s area.” 

- General Suggestions 


tle 
ich 
the 


Tux development of a transference scheme with financial aid from 
e public to help in juveniles’ maintenance and traveling expenses is 
uggested by severai of the committees in Wales. In connection with 
is it is proposed that a system should be established of linking 
particular supply areas with particular shortage areas, so that the 
ansferred juveniles may find themselves among accustomed asso- 
iates. Another suggestion is that groups of juveniles should be 
ransferred from the surplus areas to training centers under the control 
f the authorities of shortage areas, in order that they may be more 
onveniently selected and absorbed. A change in school arrange- 
crs Ments is also advised, in order that juveniles may leave as soon as 
les MMthey reach the required age, instead of having to remain until the 
id end of the term, as now. Improved training at school for employ- 
ich Ment is suggested, together with experiments in the practical appli- 
* ation of psychological tests in relation to choice of occupation. 

eT 
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british Attitude Toward Wage Reductions as a Remedy for 
Depression 


N NOVEMBER, 1929, the Chancellor of the Exchequer appointed 
a committee, giving it the following terms of reference: 









To inquire into banking, finance, and credit, paying regard to the factors both 
ternal and international which govern their operation, and to make recom- 
endations calculated to enable these agencies to promote the development of 
rade and commerce and the employment of labor. 


Lord Macmillan was chairman, and the other members of the com- 
ittee were Sir Thomas Allen, Ernest Bevin, Lord Bradbury, R. H. 
op pend, Prof. T. E. Gregory, J. M. Keynes, Lennox B. Lee, Cecil 
ifgeubbock, Reginald McKenna, J. T. Walton Newbold, Walter Raine, 
fae “tater Taylor, and A. A. G. Tulloch, with G. Ismay of the treasury 
s secretary. 

The report of the committee, presented in June, 1931, in a volume 
f 322 pages, deals mainly with matters of finance, banking, and 
redit.. The committee feels that various changes in the present 
ystem are necessary if the economic distress of the world is to be 
heved, and on the whole the changes advocated are in the direction 
f an expansion policy, calculated to increase the volume of invest- 
lent and credit by every available means. Changes in monetary 
liey alone, however, they hold, will be insufficient to remedy the 
resent situation. ‘‘Itis of the greatest importance that other domes- 
¢ action, not of a strictly monetary character, should be taken as an 
sential condition to the monetary authority being in a position to 
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“re Britain. Treasury. Committee on Finance and Industry. Report. London, 1931. (Cmd. 
07. 
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employ effectively the methods of monetary policy.” As it wy 
somewhat uncertain whether their terms of reference covered gy) 
other matters, several addenda are added to the report, one signe 
by six members, and three signed each by one, in which the sioney 


¢0! 
of 
ass 


present their views on questions they consider pertinent to the maim It 
inquiry. One of the subjects included is wage reductions as « meg in 
of improving the present situation. eff 


fee 


Discussion of Wage Policy the 


Proressor Gregory, in an addendum signed by himself alone, gee, \ 
to favor a reduction of wages and salaries, though he is carefy| yj to: 
point out that what is required is a reduction of costs per unit fm 
output, that this is not necessarily tantamount to a reduction jy ox 
wage rates, and that the workers have some grounds for objecting stal 
to a policy which will make them bear the brunt of the moyemen, 

The workers may be right in insisting that a reduction of costs should yo 
take place uniquely at their expense, through wage cuts and nothing else. (jy 
methods of organization, salesmanship, the choice of leadership, etc., are gi 
elements over which labor has little direct executive control, but which y wic 
extremely relevant to the problem of cost reduction. the 

Labor can, however, join in the movement without accepting wag poi 
cuts, Professor Gregory appears to think, if it will consent to vive yi ren 
‘practices and regulations which have the direct effect of keeping apy 
costs up,” but he does not enlarge on this point. Be cor 

Another member, J. H. Brand, presents a memorandum signed }yy as: 
himself alone, pointing out that the immediate need for Great Britailli as” 
is to increase exports and diminish imports, that the present w V 
favorable balance of foreign trade is due to/the higher level of [Britis trat 
costs as compared with competing countries, and that the cesirejiminel 


mo! 


change can be brought about only ‘“‘by (1) a diminution of costs by 
means of either (a) greater efficiency or (6) a direct reduction ( 
salaries and wages, or (2) special measures, such as a tariff for th 
restriction of imports accompanied presumably by some direct assis 
ance to our exports.” 

The fullest discussion of the question, however, is found in the fir 
addendum signed by six members, including J. M. Keynes ai 
Reginald McKenna. The present stagnation, these maintain, is di 
not to any lack of available credit, but to the failure of acceptable 
borrowers to come forward. The first step must probably be sou 
kind of direct stimulus, as, for example, a considerable fall in tht 
rate of interest charged to borrowers, or some kind of State actiot 
Either of these steps, if not accompanied by similar action elsewhere, 
would ie a strain on the international position of the Bank ¢ 
England, and to meet this a strengthening of the country’s surpli' 
on balance of trade is required. 

We must either increase our favorable balance of international payments, ' 
find an outlet for more of our savings at home, or, better still, do both. Inde 
the whole problem may be made to center round the balance of trade. We ‘tl 
increase our surplus by exporting more or importing less. We can export m0" 
only if world trade revives, or if we reduce our gold costs faster than our cull 
petitors reduce theirs, or if we give the export industries some kind of spe 
advantages. Similarly we can import less only by a relative reduction of 
own costs or by some restriction on ny on inally we can only find empl! 


ment for more of our savings at home by increasing the enterprise of borrow 
or by somehow subsidizing the cost of borrowing. 
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In practice, the courses by which these ends can be accomplished 
come down to three: (1) A reduction of salaries and wages; (2) control 
of imports and aid to the export industries; (3) domestic enterprise 
assisted by State action, or subsidies to a investment at home. 
It is admitted that all these courses would probably have some effect 
in the right direction, but it is held that their social and long-run 
effects may be very different. Those who advocate the first course 
feel that it is more fundamental and sounder, a position from which 
the signers of the addendum dissent entirely. 

We feel exactly the opposite, namely, that the practical results of an attempt 
to reduce salaries and wages are likely to be exceedingly disappointing. They 
feel that it might be dangerous to divert the public mind from what they believe 
to be the ultimate necessity of (1) by offering remedies under (2) and (3) which 


may prove specious; whereas we believe that nothing is more likely to produce 
stalemate than to concentrate public attention on (1). 


Need for General Application of Change, if Made 


Ir 1s admitted that so long as the standard of value is subject to 
wide variations when reduced to terms of consumable commodities, 
there may be need for some elasticity in money incomes, but it is 
pointed out that this is just as true of incomes derived from interest, 
rent, and the like as of incomes derived from wages. This does not 
apply to the normal and minor adjustments in wages which are 
continually taking “me through the ordinary processes of bargaining 
as the price level changes, but to a substantial general change such 
as alone could have any effect on the present position. 

We consider that a change of this character can not, with equity, be concen- 
trated on salaries and wages, but should apply to every category of income alike, 
m including those protected by contract. The benefit of an increased value of 
money is just as fortuitous in the case of the rentier as in the case of the wage 
earner, and the burden on enterprise and on the budget of having to pay the 
same amount of money as before to meet interest charges, though the value of 
money is greater, is similar in character to the burden of having to pay the same 
money wages as before. * * #* 

A large part of the national debt was incurred at a price level much higher 
than that which now prevails. The long period of deflation which culminated 
in the return to gold at the pre-war parity had the effect of increasing the burden 
of this debt. The fall in world prices which has occurred more recently has 
aused a large further aggravation of the burden. In view of the fact that the 
increase in the value of sterling was deliberately intended, it seems difficult to 
equire a reduction of salaries and wages without proposing any modification 
f the uncovenanted blessings which accrued to the holders of the national debt 


ind of claims on money generally and to other classes whose incomes have re- 
mained unaffected. 


Doubts as to Effect of Wage Cutting 


As to the policy of reducing wages in order to stimulate enter- 
prise, it is pointed out that there is no certainty concerning its effect. 
tis impossible to calculate in advance what increase of employment 
ould be expected from a given average reduction of wages. In 
many purely domestic industries, what the producer might gain in 
lecreased cost would be offset by the lesser purchasing power of his 
ustomers, and in the industries supplying foreign trade there is no 
ertainty that a reduction of wages in Great Britain would not be 
net by a corresponding cut in the competing countries. Moreover, 
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since wages are only a part of the cost of production, a cut reduces 
wages much more than it does the possible selling price. 

It might be, therefore, that an attempt to remedy unemployment by genera] 
wage reductions would require very large reductions. As an illustration, 4) 
average reduction of money wages by 10 per cent would, since it would reduc6 
total costs by much less than 10 per cent, have much less effect on our foreign 
trade than a tariff of 10 per cent on all imports and a subsidy of 10 per cent oy 
all exports. Yet it would be optimistic to expect even from the latter more 
than a partial remedy. The same conclusion follows from a comparison bet weey 
the wages paid here and those paid by our chief continental competitors. 


In fact, to reduce money wages throughout all industries to 
point sufficient to restore the foreign trade to a position of equilibrium 
might require cuts of from 20 to 30 per cent. The cut in real wages 
would not, of course, be nearly so great, owing to the fall in prices 
which would follow, but “an attempt to secure any such reduction 
might be expected to produce social chaos and react most unfavorably 
on trade generally.” 

Conclusion 


Tue signers of the addendum concede that it may not be possible, 
under all circumstances, to avoid a reduction of money costs in terms 
of gold, but they insist that such a reduction is a doubtful remedy, 
and one not to be undertaken until other methods of meeting tix 
depression have been tried and found wanting. 


It is not easy to see how we can expect a revival in our foreign trade, on a 
sufficient scale to be of much value to us, by any other means than through a 
revival of world demand. To meet the immediate problems, arising out of the 
world slump, a policy intended to direct increased purchasing power into the 
right channels, both at home and abroad, with a view to restoring equilibrium 
at the present level of costs, would, therefore, be much wiser in our judgment 
than a policy of trying to cut our costs faster than the rest of the world can cut 
theirs. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND BENEFIT 
PLANS 





Continuance of Group Life Insurance During Lay-Offs 


HE General Electric News, June 19, 1931, published by the Fort 

Wayne works of the General Electric Co., contains the announce- 
ment by Pres. Gerard Swope of the plan to continue the group life insur- 
ance for employees who have been temporarily laid off for lack of work. 
Officials of the company have made arrangements with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. whereby the certificates which have been 
canceled because of the provisions limiting the period during which 
they will remain in force following temporary lay-off on account of 


B lack of work may be reestablished for four months by the payment of 


the current monthly premiums. The provision became effective 
July 1, 1931, for all cases in which the premium was paid by July 10, 
and provided the payments are continued monthly thereafter. 

The ruling extends to all group insurance certificates which call for 
termination after certain periods because of temporary lay-off on 
account of lack of work and includes the additional insurance and the 
free insurance certificates. It is expected that if no improvement in 
employment conditions has occurred at the end of this 4-month period 
a further extension of the period during which the insurance certifi- 
cates may be kept in force will be considered. 


Social Insurance in Italy, 1930 


(\N ARTICLE on the development of social insurance in Italy in 
1930 in L’Organizzazione Industriale (Rome), June 30, 1931, 
states that the amount of contributions in Italy for social insurance 
was upwards of 693,000,000 lire ($36,451,800),! which was about 
10,000,000 lire ($526,000) more than the year before. 
The statement below shows the number of persons receiving 
specified types of benefit in 1930. 


Number receiving benefit for— 


Ra a aid es SE SRT a aR ely RS Ope 17, 641 
Old age______. hs SEL RAMS ba hbddbade dudiomawuan 30, 402 
Re) ee oy gles i ee ys eae cwee. 10, 134 
ee Roe i aS er 9, 351 
eg Ra ee PS Sag DAP ner 44, 039 


Tuberculosis patients were given care for 4,519,163 days, and 
nembers of their families for 1,546,132 days. The number of persons 
lewly insured against this hazard in 1930 was 28,614. 

he average number of persons insured against unemployment was 
36,892 in 1930 as against 78,684 in 1929. From January 1 to 





' Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.26. 
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August 31, 1930, payment was made for 18,457,091 days of une. 
gaa and for the corresponding period in 1929, for 12,216 929 
ays. 

Seamen’s insurance.—According to La Stirpe (Rome), April, 193). 
contributions paid into the Merchant Seamen’s Invalidity Fund jy 
1930 amounted to 33,511,998.72 lire ($1,762,731), while benefits paid 
amounted to slightly over 33,000,000 lire ($1,735,800). 

The number of pensioners was 1,043; of these, 176 were receiving 
benefit for invalidity, 377 for old age, and 490 the widows’ and 
orphans’ benefits. In addition, temporary benefits were being paid 
to widows and orphans in 104 cases, and extra allowances were being 
made for invalidity in 162 cases. ’ 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS 





New Hampshire Old-Age Pension Law 


EW HAMPSHIRE, by an act (chapter 165) of the 1931 State 
: Legislature, became the seventeenth State to enact legislation 

“for assistance to aged and dependent persons.” ! At the beginning 
of the legislative year of 1931, 12 States had already extended the 
benefits of an old-age pension system to the needy and indigent aged 
citizens of the State. By virtue of the 1931 session of five State 
legislatures (those of Delaware, Idaho, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
and West Virginia) the number of such States having old-age pension 
laws was increased to 17. Many bills were introduced in other States 
but without success. The law adopted in New Hampshire was 
passed after the supreme court of the State had declared a previously 
proposed old-age pension law invalid, holding that as it made age the 
only test of relief it would be void because in violation of a provision in 
the State constitution. (Opinion of Justices, on Senate Bill No. 3, 
relating to old-age pensions, March 2, 1931, New Hampshire Supreme 
Court.) To meet the technical objections the bill was revised, was 
passed by the Legislature, and was signed by the Governor on May 7, 
1931. 

The new law provides for a system of assistance “for the more 
humane care and relief of aged and dependent persons.” Relief is 
to be extended by the counties, with reimbursement by the city or 
town legally chargeable for the assistance rendered. 

Residence in the State or county for 15 years is required, and citizen- 
ship for the same period. 


Analysis of Act 


Date of approval.—May 7, 1931; in effect September 1, 1931. 

Establishment of system.—In each county of the State. The county 
commissioners administer the act. The county pays in the first 
instance and is reimbursed by each city or town legally chargeable for 
the expense. 

Requirements for pension.—To be eligible under the law the appli- 
cant must be (1) 70 years of age; (2) a citizen of the United States for 
15 years; and (3) a resident of the State and of the county for 15 
years. The following are ineligible for the pension: (1) A person who 
is able to support himself or has a child or other responsible person 
able to support him; (2) who has property exceeding $2,000; (3) who 
has deprived himself of any property for the purpose of obtaining a 
pension; (4) who is an inmate of a correctional or charitable institu- 
tion; (5) who is in need of continued institutional care; (6) who has 
been imprisoned during the 10 years preceding the date of applica- 
tion; (7) who (if a husband) has failed to support his wife and children 





' Other States having such laws are California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, 
had Wee Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
yoming. 
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(under 16 years) for 6 months or more during the 10 years preceding 
the application for relief; or (8) who has been a habitua tramp, beggar 
or drunkard within one year prior to the date of making application, 

Application.—Application must be made to the county commis. 
sioners of the county in which the applicant resides. <A statemen; 
under oath on forms prescribed by the commissioners is required. 

The county commissioners are empowered to make investigations 
of the conditions of the applicant and to determine the amount to be 
granted. The applicant is entitled to a hearing (provided petition js 
filed within 14 days after date of application) before any decision 
—— effective. A rejected applicant may not apply again for ¢ 
months. 

Benefits.—The amount of pension allowed is fixed according to the 
condition of the applicant, subject, however, to a maximum of $7.5) 
per week from all sources. A certificate is issued to the applicant 
showing the date upon which the payments will commence and the 
amount of the weekly or monthly pension. Upon the death of 4 
beneficiary an additional allowance of $125 is made, provided the 
estate is insufficient to defray the funeral expenses. 

As a condition to the granting of assistance, the county commis- 
sioners may require that any property of the pensioner be transferred 
to the county and held in trust. Upon the death of any pensioner 
the administrator must pay to the county, city, or town the sum paid 
to such person plus 4 per cent interest. The attorney general or the 
county solicitor is authorized to represent the public officials in 
matters arising under the act. The county treasurer must disburse 
all moneys ordered by the commissioners, unless provided otherwise 
by the proper officials of the town and State. 

Revision or revocation of benefits—Pensioners are prohibited from 
receiving any other public relief, except for medical and surgical 
assistance. Acceptance of any other public relief operates as 
revocation of old-age assistance. If a beneficiary is convicted of a 
criminal offense or fails to comply with the terms of the act, assistance 
is also revoked. 

If a pensioner is incapable of taking care of himself or his money 
(upon the testimony of three disinterested and reputable witnesses), 
the county commissioners may direct the payment to any responsible 
person for the benefit of the pensioner or may suspend payment if 
deemed advisable. 

Assignment, etc., of pension.—Old-age assistance is exempt from 
attachment and from any tax levy of the State. 

Reports.—The county commissioners of each county must make a 
report to the city or town officials, before February 1 of each year, 
showing (a) total number of applicants for assistance; (b) amount of 
pensions paid; (c) number of pensions granted, denied, and canceled; 
and (d) the number pin to the county and to each city and 
town. 

Violations.—Violations of the act are punishable by a fine not to 
exceed $500, or imprisonment not to exceed one year, or both. 
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Provisions in Collective Agreements Regarding Employers 
Working at the Trade 


MPLOYERS are prohibited from working at the trade in a 
number of collective agreements, while those permitting an 
employer or a member of a firm or corporation to do the work of a 
jourmageeaen generally specify the conditions under which he may do 
such work. 

A few agreements of bakery workers permit the employer to work 
in his own shop but stipulate that he shall give two nights’ work a 
week to the union; if there are two members of a firm, only the one 
which signs the agreement will be permitted to work at the trade. 

Many agreements permit one member of a firm or corporation to 
use the tools of the trade, but stipulate that he must be a competent 
mechanic and shall become a member of the union; other agreements 
require that employers must obtain permission from the joint arbi- 
tration board before working at the trade. A few agreements permit 
two members of a firm or corporation to work at the trade. The 
majority of the agreements permitting the employer to use the tools 
of the trade prohibit him from working overtime or on Sunday or 
holidays, while others stipulate that he may work as a journeyman 
only when he employs a certain number of journeymen or in case of 
anemergency. A few agreements provide that if the employer works 


' at the trade he shall not be permitted an apprentice. 


One agreement provides that any member of the union who works 


| on a job where more than one member of a contracting firm uses the 


tools (unless they are members of the union and carry the current 
working card) shall be fined $5 a day for each day he so works. 


_ Another agreement stipulates that the contractor sh pay an annual 


fee for the privilege of using the tools of the trade and that this fee 


shall be used to help defray the expenses of the union. 
The following quotations are selected from agreements received by 
the bureau, which éontain provisions on the subject: 


Bakery and confectionery workers.—Where there are two members of a firm, 
only the one who signs the agreement will be permitted to work at the trade, and 
only for five days a week. An employer working in his own shop shall allow two 
nights’ work a week to the union. 

artners or shareholders of bakeries may work in such bakeries only when they 
retain their union membership and comply with the rules governing the hiring 
of employees through the union office. 

Barbers.—Only one member of a firm will be permitted to work in the shop 
before 8 a. m. 

Where there are two partners in a shop and no journeyman barber is employed, 
one of the partners must join the union. 

Brickmakers.—Nothing in this agreement shall prohibit an employer, one 
foreman, or one member of any firm from working on the yard not more than two 
hours on any one day. 

Asbestos workers—No member of a firm or officer of a corporation or their 
i ly or agents shall execute any part of the work of application. of 
materials, 
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Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers.—Contractor shall not work with the tools 
of the trade unless he is a practical bricklayer and he must not work outside the 
regular hours. 

Under no circumstances shall a boss lay brick on a wall before or after hours or 
on holidays except in extreme necessity. 

Not more than one member of any firm or corporation shall be permitted to 
work on the wall of any job at any time unless permission has first been given hy 
the joint arbitration board. , 

Carpenters and joiners.—Not more than one member of contracting firm shal] 
be permitted to use tools on the job unless they be members and carry the current 
working card. A member working where this provision is violated will be fined 
$5 a day for each day he so works. 

Not more than two members of contracting firm shall use tools on the job, 
Employer shall not use tools on overtime or Sunday work. 

Cement finishers —Only one member of contracting firm shall be permitted to 
use tools and he must be a competent cement finisher. 

Electrical workers.—Employers agree that no member of their organization wil! 
use tools or do any work on construction or electrical work or repair work, but 
shall have such work done by the members of Local No. —. 

Only one member of a firm shall work with tools and he must be a member of 
the local union and work only during regular working hours. Any work outside 
these hours must be done by the journeymen employed. 

Glaziers.—Only one member of contracting firm shall be permitted to work at 
trade and he must employ journeymen on the job at all times. 

Any employer who does the work of a journeyman must carry a card of mem- 
bership in the union. 

Lathers.—All contractors and solicitors shall pay for the privilege of using the 
tools the sum of $88, to be paid in two installments, on the 1st day of January and 
of July, said fee to be put into the general fund to help defray the expenses of the 
union. No solicitor shall be allowed to work on any job unless accompanied by 
at least one journeyman member of this union, provided that the job does not 
take more than four hours to complete. 

Painters, decorators, and paper hangers.—Only one member of contracting firm 
will be recognized and allowed to work with the tools. Should more than one 
member desire to work it will be necessary for all others to become members of 
the union. This applies to old or repair work. No master painter will be per- 
mitted to work on new work. 

Where firms consist of two or more persons working on an average of four men, 
not more than one shall work at the trade without being a member of the union. 

Operative plasterers.—No plastering contractor shall use the tools in application 
of plaster. 

Not niore than two members of a firm shall be permitted to work with the tools 
and they must conform to the rules for journeymen. 

Only one member of firm shall be allowed to use tools, and no employer shall be 
allowed to work unless he has one or more journeymen working for him. 

Plumbers and gas fitters —But one member of the firm shall handle tools. No 
master plumber shall work on new work unless he employs a journeyman or when 
a journeyman can not be secured from the local. All work of more than eight 
hours shall be classed as new work. Master plumbers working on new work shall 
confine themselves to hours and rules of the local union. 

Members of Local No. — are not allowed to work on a job where more than one 
member of the firm works with the tools. 

Sheet-metal workers.—No employer or member of the firm shall be allowed to 
handle tools on outside work; only one member of the firm shall be allowed to 
work in the shop, and at least one journeyman must be employed. 

There shall be no restriction on an employer using the tools of the trade. 

Slate, tile, and composition roofers.—Only one member of a firm is allowed to 
work on any job and he must be a practical roofer. 

No member of a firm or company may work as a mechanic or apprentice roofer 
without a legal permit from Local No.—. ‘These permits to be limited as to time 
and the work to be done, and will not be issued except in case of emergency. 

Steamfitters—Only one employing steamfitter will be allowed to do pipe or 
repair work and said employer who handles the tools must signify in writing 
his intention to do such work to the secretary of employing steamfitters and to 
the secretary of Local No. —: No employer will be allowed to handle tools 
unless he first has one man from the sobal eulion. 
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One member of an employing firm shall be allowed to work with the tools, 
provided said employer has one or more members in his employ. When so 
engaged he shall not be furnished an apprentice and shall only work during 
reguiar working hours. 

Structural and ornamental iron workers.-—An employer, contractor, or one 
member of a firm may work on their jobs on any building. 

No contractor to use tools of the trade; only to be recognized in directing 
the work. 

Re ail clerks.—In firms of two or more members only one may be employed 
as manager; all the rest shall become members of Local No. —. 

If a firm of two partners discharges the only clerk, one member of the firm 
must become a member of the union. Should any clerk employed by the firm 
become a member of the firm as partner or shareholder, he must continue as a 
member of the union and the firm shali assume obligation for his membership 
and for the payment of his regular and special union dues and assessments and 
shall pay same if member defaults in the payment. 

Cloth hat and cap makers.—The employer agrees that no foreman or forelady 
will do any work in any of the branches above enumerated, and that should 
the firm consist of more than one person, no member of the firm or stockholder 
or officer or director, if the employer be a corporation or partnership, will per- 
form any work in the branches above enumerated except one individual and 
then only when the full set of workers are employed. 

Should any work be done in violation of this clause the employer shall become 
liable for, and pay to the union, a sum of not less than one week’s wages for the 
respective branch at the minimum base rate. Should a union worker be laid 
off and any member of the firm, foreman or designer, or any vorker who is not 
a member of the union do his work, the employer, in addition to the one week’s 
wages provided for above, shall reimburse the worker so laid off for loss of 
earnings. 

Fur workers.—Not more than two members of firm shall be entitled to work 
on bench or floor. Should an added number of such employers desire to work 
on bench or floor they must become members of the union. 

Ladies’ garment workers——The employer agrees that no member of firm, 
foreman, or forelady will do any work in any of the branches above enumerated, 
except for purpose of instructing workers. Should a union worker be laid off 
and any member of the firm or any one else who is not a member of the union 
do his work the employer shall reimburse the worker so laid off for loss of earnings 
based upon the amount of work done by such person. 

Cloth examiners and shrinkers—No employer shall at any time be permitted 
to perform journeymen’s work. Employers shall have the right to show pieces to 
customers and adjusterswhen same have already been examined by journeymen. 

Pocketbook workers.—No employer or foreman shall make it a practice of 
filling position of any worker in any particular branch. 

Hotel and restaurant employees.—Only two working partners will be recognized 
in any establishment and both must be responsible for payment of wages. 

No employer will be allowed to work as a waiter. 

Butcher workmen and meat cutters.—If employer is a corporation all workers in 
the business, whether stockholders or not, shall be considered as employees 
under this agreement and must keep the working rules of the union. 

Typographical workers.—No proprietor shall be permitted to do any mechanical 
work in a plant which enjoys the use of the union label unless he is a member 
of this union. 

Electrotypers—Any person or officer of corporation owning 20 per cent of the 
stock in any electrotyping company shall not be permitted to perform any work 
except that of supervision in such corporation. 

Stonemasons and marble setters ——Under no consideration shall an employer 
apply himself to setting, cleaning, or pointing any stonework. 

Stonecutters (sculptors and carvers).—Oniy one member of a firm of contractors 
shall work with the tools and he must pay dues to the association. 

Teamsters and chauffeurs.—The local union agrees to furnish a driving card to 
one employer in each firm who is in good standing in the union. 

No employer shall be permitted to do any driver’s work, and not less than 
two drivers or chauffeurs shall be employed at any shop. 

‘ paelery workers.—Only one member of a firm is privileged to do upholstering 
york, 

No owner, partner, or stockholder shall be permitted to do work classified as 
upholstery work unless the regular workers are employed. 
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Bankruptcy Among Wage Earners 


HE number of cases of bankruptcy among wage earners has 
increased rapidly in the last decade according to an article ! jy 
a recent issue of the American Bankers Association Journal. 

The fact of wage earners going into bankruptcy, it is said, is not 
new. In 1920 there were approximately 6,000 wage earners in the 
country who were declared bankrupt; in 1925 there were 14,500 such 
bankruptcies; and in 1930, 29,000. If this rate of increase should 
continue for another 10 years, the writer states, 1 out of every 15 
wage-earner families would be potentially bankrupt. During the 
fiscal year 1929-30, the number of wage earners discharged in bank- 
ruptcy was almost equal to the number of bankruptcies in agriculture 
and all lines of business. 

From the time of the enactment of the Federal bankruptcy act in 
1898 the trend of bankruptcies among wage earners followed the 
curve of business bankruptcies. With the depression of 1920-21 
there was a rapid increase in business failures, but since 1925 business 
bankruptcy has not increased while failures among wage earners 
have continued to grow in number. Not all of these bankruptcies 
may be properly ascribed to wage earners, however, as in some cases 
they may be disguised business bankruptcies, that is, the failure may 
be that of a business enterprise which a wage earner has engaged in 
as a secondary occupation. In other cases bankrupts may be classi- 
fied as wage earners because they had become employees after filing 
petitions in bankruptcy. The cases which are really wage-earner 
bankruptcies include those in which the sudden occurrence of some 
large financial obligation such as hospital expenses or the need for 
relief from debts due to court judgments fesse the worker into 
bankruptcy, or they are ‘‘consumer bankruptcies”? caused by the 
failure over a period of time to balance the family budget, so that 
sickness, unemployment, extravagance, reduction of income, or in- 
stallment buying have brought on the crisis. 

Prior to 1921 the majority of the wage-earner bankruptcies were 
associated with business reverses, but since that time there has been 
small increase in the failures from this cause, the chief increase having 
been in consumer bankruptcies. The increase in the number of con- 
sumer bankruptcies in the last 10 years coincides with the increase in 
the extension of consumer credit, especially in the cities, through the 
development of installment buying. 

Wage-earner bankruptcy can not be considered as a national prob- 
lem, the writer states, because of the difference in State laws which 
affect the rights of debtor and creditor. In many industrial centers 
wage-earner bankruptcies are practically unknown, while in others 
such failures are numerous. In four of the larger cities of Kentucky 
(a State which allows the garnishment of wages) 89 per cent of the 
bankruptcies in 1929, for example, were those of wage earners. The 
States in which the largest number of failures of wage earners occurred 
were Alabama, Tennessee, Oregon, Georgia, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Maine, the number of failures per 10,000 wage earners ranging from 
40in Maine to110in Alabama. Thenumber of business bankruptcies 
showed an extremely high rate in Oregon and Nevada, but the vana- 


— 


o American Bankers Association Journal, July, 1931, p. 9: Why Wage Earners Go Bankrupt, b) Rolf 
ugent. 
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tion among the States was small in comparison with the rate of wage- 
earner bankruptcy. The rate for the State having the highest num- 
ber of business bankruptcies was only 10 times that of the lowest, 
while the rate for wage-earner bankruptcies in Alabama, the State 
having the highest rate, was more than 350 times the rate in South Car- 
olina, which had the smallest number of such failures. 

Although it has been suggested that the cause of the increase of 
failures among wage earners lies in the increase in the use of the new 
forms of consumer credit, the bankruptcy records hardly bear out this 
belief as far as reputable business houses are concerned, as examina- 
tion of more than 1,000 wage-earner bankruptcy petitions failed to 
show a single case where a legally operated loan company or reputable 
installment house had contributed in any important degree to the 
failure. The writer considers that the cause lies rather in the changed 
attitude on the part of the majority of people toward debt, so that 
whereas formerly they hesitated to put a mortgage on their homes, 
now the average person is indifferent to the fact of incurring debt, a 
condition which has favored the growth of dishonest installment houses 
and loan companies. 

In those States in which the wage-earner bankruptcy rate is Jow it 
does not necessarily mean that financial disasters are not occurring, 
but, rather, that the wage-earner debtor can not be made to pay and, 
therefore, is not forced into bankruptcy. However, in the States 
which permit garnishment of wages without restriction or the use of 
wage assignments as security for loans or credit sales, the ease of 
collection against wages has encouraged the development of credit 
businesses and loan companies that can only be classed, the writer 
says, as “racketeers.” Suits brought in justice of the peace courts 
result in a large number of judgments for the plaintiff, since the fee 
goes to the justice of the peace, and as the creditor is the source of 
business he is, as a result, the favored party in the suit. In one such 
courtin Lexington, Ky., 627 judgments against wage earners for loan- 
company debts and 318 judgments for installment debts were ren- 
dered in a period of four and one-half months in 1929. These install- 
ment debts represent purchases at about three times their value, and 
the loan-company suits for principal and interest range from 100 per 
cent to 960 per cent per annum. Court costs are added in each case 
to the bill, which is already too burdensome for the purchaser or 
borrower to pay. 

Because of the ease with which collections are enforced through the 
courts, many employers have made it a rule to discharge any em- 
ployee whose wages are garnished. Where no such rule is in effect 
the employer is used practically as a credit-account collector, a case 
being cited of one large employer of labor in Kentucky, known for his 
liberal personnel policies, of whose employees 30 per cent were gar- 
nished in one year. On the other hand, if there is fear of discharge, 
when wages are assigned, the man who has purchased too largely of 
installment goods is likely to borrow from the loan companies at a 
high rate of interest until, finally, since the creditor can seize all of the 
debtor’s wages, he is forced into bankruptcy. 

The question of wage assignments was also the subject of an edi- 
torial in the July 27 issue of the Journal of Commerce, based on a 
recent appeal by the Legal Aid Society for legislation which will place 
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restrictions upon the assignment of future wages as security for debts. 
A man may assign his entire future wages to secure payments on an 
installment sale contract and many cases of great hardship have |eep 
brought to the attention of the society by charity organizations. | 
happens, frequently, that wage earners sign contracts without knowing 
that future earnings will be forfeited in case of failure to meet. the 
installment payments. A large number of States have passed laws 
restricting or regulating the right to make contracts assigning future 
wages and in a few cases have actually prohibited it, although it js 
questionable, it is said, whether a law of this extreme type would not 
be considered an unconstitutional interference with liberty of con- 
tract. The United States Supreme Court has, however, the editoria| 
states, ‘upheld a State law that made assignment of future wages 
invalid unless recorded, accepted in writing by the employer and 
company, and accompanied by written consent of the employee's 
wife.”” Such restrictions would protect employees from ignorance o/ 
the contract, and the necessity of obtaining the employer’s consent 
would help to deter the wage earner from signing away his earnings. 
Some such legislation is desirable, therefore, for the employee, for the 
employer, and for the public, since the type of business which has to 
depend upon wage assignments is not one which it is desirable to 


encourage. 
eo 


Provision for Chinese National Economic Council 


NATIONAL Economic Council is to be set up in China, in 
accordance with the following draft regulations adopted on 
May 30, 1931, by the Legislative Yuan: ! 


ArticLe 1. In order to accelerate economic reconstruction, improve the 
people’s means of livelihood, and regulate national finances, the National Govern- 
ment shall establish a National Economic Council (Commission). 

Art. 2. The National Economic Council shall be under the jurisdiction of the 
Executive Yuan. 

Art. 3. All State projects for economic reconstruction or development, for 
which the requisite funds are either borne or subsidized by the national treasury, 
must be first investigated and considered by the National Economic Council be- 
fore submission to the National Government for approval. 

Art. 4. In the earrying out of the projects for economic reconstruction or 
development mentioned in the preceding article, the National Economic Council 
may investigate into the work as well as the expenditure involved. 

Art. 5. The President and Vice President of the Executive Yuan, the Ministers 
of the Interior, Finance, Railways, Communications, Industries and Education, 
as well as the responsible heads of the various Central Government organs ¢on- 
nected with economic reconstruction shall be ex officio members of the Nationa! 
Economie Council, upon appointment by the National Government. 

In addition to the ex officio members mentioned in the preceding paragra)!, 
there shall be not more than 11 members, who shall be appointed by the National 
Government on the recommendation of ex officio members. 

Art. 6. The National Economic Council shall have a chairman and a vice ¢hall- 
man, which posts shall be held respectively by the President and the Vice Preside)! 
of the Executive Yuan. 

The chairman shall preside at meetings of the council; in the absence of the 
chairman, the vice chairman shall act in his place. ' 

Art. 7. The National Economic Council shall have a secretary-general, with 
the rank of Chien-jen; from 2 to 4 secretaries, of whom 2 shall have the rank of 
Chien-jen, and the others the rank of T'sien-jen; from 4 to 8 experts, of whom 4 
shall have the rank of Chien-jen and the others the rank of Tsien-jen. 





1China. Ministry of Industries. Bureau of Industrial and Commercial Information. The ( hines? 
Economic Bulletin, Shanghai, June 13, 1931, p. 308. 
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The secretary-general shall attend to the administrative affairs of the Council 
in accordance with the instructions of the chairman and the vice chairman. 
The secretaries shall assist the secretary-general in attending to such adminis- 
trative affairs. 

The experts shall attend to matters pertaining to economic planning. 

Arr. 8. The National Economic Council may organize experts’ committees 
to study technical problems as well as appoint technical experts to supervise or 
direct the carrying out of various projects. 

Arr. 9. The rules of procedure of the National Economic Council shall be 
enacted separately. 

Art. 10. The present regulation shall become effective from the date of pro- 


mulgation. 
<a ___— 


Number of Skilled Workers in Germany, 1925 


HE results of the last occupational census undertaken in the 
middle of 1925 in Germany have recently been published." 
According to these data, out of the total number of 14,433,000 
workers in Germany, 6,595,000 (or 46 per cent) were skilled and 
7,838,000 (or 54 per cent) were semiskilled and unskilled. They 
were distributed among the principal industry groups as follows: 












TABLE 1.—SKILLED, SEMISKILLED, AND UNSKILLED WORKERS IN GERMANY IN 1925 





















Number of workers Per cent of total 













Industry group Semi- Semi- 
Skilled | skilled and Total | Skilled J oa 
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Agriculture and forestry ...---------- silieias 188,000 | 2,419, 000 2, 607, 000 7 93 
Manufacturing industries and handicrafts___| 5,830,000 | 3,951, 000 9, 781, 000 60 40 
Transportation and communication - - - atid 433, 000 1, 007, 000 1, 440, 000 30 70 
Government, public health, etc__-_----- ct 144, 000 461, 000 605, 000 24 76 
SS :, --| 6, 595, 000 | 7, 838, 000 14, 433, 000 46 54 

i | 











The proportion of the skilled, and of the semiskilled and unskilled 
workers in various branches of manufacturing and handicraft indus- 
tries was as follows: 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF SKILLED, AND OF SEMISKILLED AND UNSKILLED WORKERS, 
BY INDUSTRY 






































Per cent Per cent 
Industry Semi- Industry | Semi- 
skilled skilled 
Skilled} and Skilled! and 
| un- un- 
skilled skilled 
a } 
Mining, including salt and peat Musical instruments --—-_........---- 58 42 
 — (i ea 83 17 || Water, gas and electrical works__-_- 57 43 
Woodworking and carving. ._-__---- 70 30 || Leather and linoleum industries _-_- 55 45 
achines, apparatus, and vehicles_- 70 30 || fron and metal works_______-------- 54 46 
Iron, steel, and metal products... __- 65 35 || Textile industries____________....-- 44 5 
it i ie 65 35 || Printing and paper industries _____- 43 57 
Building and related trades________- 64 36 || Stone and earthen industries - - __-_- 38 62 
Electrical, mechanical, and optical Chemical industry __________2.--.-- 23 77 
Sk aE 59 41 || Rubber and asbestos trades__._____- 15 85 
Food and confectionery......------- 59 41 | 








' Statistik des Deutschen Reiches, vol. 408, pp. 181-186, as reported by the Gewerkschafts Zeitung for 
July 25, 1981, pp. 472-474. 
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Increase in Number of Looms per Weaver at Nelson, 
: England 


HE Labor Review for April, 1931 (p. 134), contained an account 

of the dispute in the English cotton-textile industry over the 
employers’ effort to increase to eight the number of looms operated by 
a weaver, which ended in the withdrawal of the proposal and the 
resumption of work on the old basis of four looms per weaver. 

Some individual employers, however, were not willing to give up 
the idea and have been seeking a basis of agreement with the weavers 
under which the new plan might be tried. According to the Man- 
chester Guardian for July 21, 1931, a large firm at Nelson has put 
forward terms, which have been accepted by the weavers’ association, 
providing for a number of reforms in the industry and for the operation 
of eight looms per weaver with a minimum or “‘fall-back”’ wage of 
58s. ($14.11)'—60s. ($14.60) in the case of artificial silk looms—for 
a week of 48 hours. A bonus system provides higher earnings for 
increased output. Other details are thus summarized: 

The speed of the looms will be determined by experience, and reports will be 
presented by outside investigators. Yarne will be carefully selected and prepared 
in order to reduce breakages toa minimum. The firm Willvapoly auxiliary labor 
for sweeping, cleaning, oiling, ‘‘cut,’”’ and weft carrying; new preparatory ma- 
chinery will be required, and the displaced labor (if any) in the weaving sheds will 
be given the first available opportunity of this alternative employment. No 
deduction will be made from the weaver’s wage under this system for the produc- 
tion of alleged unmerchantable cloth. 


The scheme has not yet been adopted by the employers’ association, 


but it is said that this particular firm intends to go on with it, whatever 
the attitude of other employers may be. 





1Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling = 24.33 cents. 
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Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1929 


HE report of the United States Bureau of Mines on quarry acci- 
T dents. in the United States during the calendar year 1929, pub- 
lished as its Bulletin 338, shows an increase of 13 per cent in the 
fatality rate, as compared ‘with 1928, but a decrease of 1.4 per cent in 
the nonfatal i injury rate. 

According to accident reports, furnished to the United States 
Bureau of Mines by the operating companies and covering practically 
the entire industry, the average number of men employed in and 
around the quarries and at crushers, cement mills, lime kilns, and 
rock-dressing plants in 1929 was 85,561, or 4,106 less than the number 
reported for the previous year. The average worker was employed 
268 days during the year, as compared with 272 days in 1928, and the 
aggregate volume of employment was equal to 22,967,579 man-days, 
a decline of 6 per cent from 1928. 

Accidents during the year resulted in 126 fatalities, or 7 more than 
in 1928, and 9,810 nonfatal injuries, a decrease of 758. It is esti- 
mated that these 9,936 accidents represented a total loss of time equal 
to 1,126,392 man-days or 113 days per accident, as against 110 days 
in 1928. Seventy-eight of the fatal and 6,173 of the nonfatal injuries 
occurred to the men working in and about the quarries. 

Table 1 shows the number of men employed, and the number of 
men killed and injured in the quarrying in ustry, for 1911 to 1925 
by 5-year periods and for 1926 to 1929 by years: 


TaBLe 1L—NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED, NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, AND 
FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENT RATES IN QUARRIES, 1911-1929 
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Figures for the period 1911-1915 indicate unusually low rates for 
nonfatal injuries, but it is believed that this is due to incomplete 
, tecords of minor injuries in these early years of accident reporting. 

The additional hazard of employment in and around quarries, as 
against employment in outside plants, is plainly indicated by the 

ifference in accident frequency rates for the two groups. In and 
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about quarries the fatal and nonfatal injury rates were respectively 
2.18 and 172.48 per thousand 300-day workers in 1929, against 1.99 
and 162.46 in 1928, while in outside plants the fatal ‘and nonfatal 
injury rates were respectively 1.18 and 89. 21 per thousand 300- day 
workers in 1929 as against 0.99 and 100.34 in 1928. 

Falls or slides of rock or overburden caused 24.4 per cent of the 
fatal accidents in and about the quarries. Other principal causes 
were explosives (21.8 per cent), haulage (11.5 per cent), falls of per. 
sons (10.3 per cent), machinery (9 per cent), and boiler or air-tank 
explosions (9 per cent). Of the nonfatal injuries to workers in and 
about the quarries 23.6 per cent were caused by handling rock at the 
quarry face. Flying objects were responsible for 14.3 per cent, falls 
or slides of rock or overburden for 10 per cent, haulage for 9.5 per 
cent, and machinery for 7.6 per cent. 

Fatal accidents at outside plants were chiefly due to haulage (292 
per cent), machinery (27.1 per cent), falling objects (10.4 per cent), 
falls of persons (8.3 per cent), and electricity (6.3 per cent). Nonfatal 
injuries to workers in outside plants were caused mainly by flying 
objects (17.6 per cent), handling materials (17.6 per cent), machinery 
(11.6 per cent), falls of persons (9.8 per cent), and falling objects 
(9.3 per cent). 

Comparative records for fatal accidents in quarries and mines for 
a period of 19 years, 1911-1929, show that the fatality rate for metal 
mines was higher than the rate for quarries in the same year, and that 
the fatality rate for coal mines was even higher than the rate for metal 
mines, except for one year, 1917. 

A summary of the comparative records is presented as Table 2, 
which shows the number of workers, calculated as 300-day employees, 
and the fatality rates on this basis for quarries, metal mines, and coal 
mines, 1911 to 1929. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF FATALITY RATES FOR QUARRIES, METAL MINES, AND 
COAL MINES, 1911-1929 
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Building-Construction Accidents in New York City 


HE Building Trades Employers’ Association of the City of New 
York has recently published a report showing the activities 
of its accident committee since its organization in 1927." 

According to tables in the report, covering the number and cost of 
compensated cases in the State of New York for all industries, for the 
construction industry, and for building erection and demolition, 
during a 5-year period, 1926-1930, a constant increase, both in number 
and severity, is shown during the last three years. 

Data compiled from annual reports of members of the association 
present a different trend. Table 1, which contains data from the 
records of the entire reporting membership for 1930, with available 
rates for 1928 and 1929, shows a 14 per cent reduction for frequency 
rates in 1930, as compared with 1928, and a 33 per cent reduction in 
severity rates. Table 2, which covers the experience of identical 
firms reporting for each of the three years and consequently is strictly 
comparable, shows reductions in 1930, as piekpared with 1928, of 1 
per cent in frequency and 15 per cent in severity. 

Evidence of further economic benefit of the accident-prevention 
work is presented in the statement that, through the merit-rating 
system prevailing in the State, many members have obtained credit 
ratings in compensation insurance rates in excess of 50 per cent, 
one subcontractor reporting a 55.8 per cent credit which amounted 
to a saving of $22,000 in insurance premium for the year 1930. 


TABLE 1.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION IN NEW YORK CITY, 1928-1930 


























l Aver- Frequency rates Severity rates 
é age (per 1,000,000 man- (per 1,000 man- 
num- hours’ exposure) hours’ exposure) 
Trade group ber of s 
) em- 
ap 1928 | 1928 | 1920 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
Allied Building Metal Industries _...............---- _| 1,461 | 56.06) 35.78 | 38.56 | 3.65 | 0.77 | 2.00 
Asbestos Contractors’ Association. ._.........--.---- 4 ER CS 3 Of eee eee eR 
Carpenters’ Association, Master-----_-.-.------------ ; 428 | 34.88 | 38.03 | 41.69 | 1.17 | 7.16] 1.28 
Cement Workers, Masters’ League of... -------.-------- 616 |131. 92 |102. 79 |107. 72 | 9.33 13.24 | 18.05 
Composition Roofers and Waterproofers.______....-. r 259 | 36.18 | 37.69 | 94.03} .88| .57] 1.65 
Cut Stone Contractors’ Association._.._._......._----- 522 | 20.26 | 30.03 | 18.58] .26 | 1.09 . 22 
Elevator Manufacturers’ Association. ________________. 1, 438 | 70.80 | 55. 07 | 85. 93 |13. 44 | 7.83 | 12.00 
General Contractors........._......_..--.__..___._____] 6,463 | 59.66 | 59.63 | 42.53 | 6.22] 5.17 | 3.62 
Glass Association, The Stained and Leaded________-- rE ore . 00 OB tosses: . 00 . 00 
Glass Dealers’ Association, The Window and Plate__- _ 32. 29 | 38. 60 |..._-- .79 . 85 
; Heating and Piping Contractors. ___...____- _.......-| 1,584 | 27.25 | 22.88] 1292] .40] .58| .15 
. Kitchen Equipment Industry. ._........-.------------ nt cocacd 26. 60 | 19.34 |.___-- 07 | .64 
A Lighting Fixture Manufacturers’ Council_____________- 8065 j...-.--- 9. 20 | 10. 73 |____-- 68 . 20 
3 Marble industry Employers’ Association... .....---.. 1, 147 | 21.31 | 20.02 | 16.64 | 9.85] .30] 5.60 
3 Metal Door and Window Association... _._._____--- A 162 | 28.78 | 35.19] 5.93} .58] .32] .23 
" Metallic Furring and Lathing Association __........--- 166 | 21.05 | 35.75 | 32.18] .10] .18] «51 
1 Mosaic and Terrazzo Employers’ Association... ...--- 3 et 8. 65 i SS .18 . 00 
r Painters and Decorators, Association of Master... ___-- 651 | 22.84 | 21.51 | 14.33 | 8.26] 1.23] 1.26 
r Parquet Flooring Association of Brooklyn_........---- FPS ae reer. q See Seat . 00 
3 Parquet Flooring Association of New York __.....-_--- 110 |_____- 5.26 | 5.06 |_..__- -4{  .01 
‘ Plasterers’ Association, Contracting... ..-..-...-..- 546 | 27. 04 | 35.83 | 64.48 [10.94 | 5.00] 6.35 
5 panhere (Division No. 1), Association of Master____.| 1, 144 | 48. 58 | 24.53 | 60.70] .49] .56] 1.27 
] Reeerator Manufacturers’ Association.____________- <1) bee 13.17 | 11.46 }.____. .55 | .34 
7 Rowe Contractors’ Association. ........__..__...---. 16 1... 12. 12 | 27.81 |._....] 1.30] 4.17 
" soot and Sheet Metal Workers._____- ty aS, 542 | 13.70 | 37.78 | 40.23] 5.75] .90] 5.89 
I tone Setters Association, Contracting....._..._____. TT Saeeaes 31. 57 |149.89 | -___. 60 | 17.08 
5 ion Contractors’ Association...........-.---------- 269 |. 34.43 | 23.70 }..-__. .38] .58 
" MIViIGUENNENUIGNS...._.......-..-.....-.-0-------.- 393 | 29.93 | 43.48 | 55.44 | 3.51 13.68] 2.33 
) Mies: Rwedew soi cei Condinne Doge talaga Bnet 
5 _  —-—ssi(“‘(ws SANTEE SPE gs) CE ee 19, 683 | 49. 67 | 42.36 | 42.50 | 5.7413.49 | 3.82 
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Table 1 contains information from 310 firms in 28 different trade 
groups, with 19,683 employees in 1930, who worked 39,456,552 
man-hours. The frequency rate for 1930 is 42.50, which, while hicher 
than 1929, is lower than 1928 by 14 per cent. The severity rate fo, 
1930 is 3.82 which, while higher than 1929, is lower than 1928 by 
33 per cent. In 25 different trades, 141 firms with 2,802 employees 
working 5,673,274 man-hours, completed the year 1930 without , 
lost-time accident. 

Table 2 contains information concerning 123 firms in 15 different 
trade groups, with 12,241 employees, who worked 24,184,801 man- 
hours, in 1928; 10,906 employees, who worked 22,944,676 man-hours, 
in 1929; and 9,591 employees, who worked 19,292,941 man-hours, in 
1930. These firms furnished reports for all three years. The fre- 
quency rate for 1930 is 48.87, as against 49.41 for 1928, a reduction 
of 1 percent. The severity rate for 1930 is 5.54, as against 6.52 for 
1928, a reduction of 15 per cent. Twenty-one of these firms, in 1( 
different trade groups, with 1,164 employees in 1930, working 2,163 ,036 
man-hours, completed the three years without a lost-time accident. 


TABLE 2.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN BUILDING CONSTRUC. 
oo IN NEW YORK CITY, FOR FIRMS REPORTING FOR ALL3 YEARS, 1928, 1929, AND 





Frequency rates Severity rates 
Average) (per 1,000,000 man- (per 1,000 man- 
number hours’ exposure) hours’ ex posur: 

of em- | 
ployees,'——— aan 


1930 | 1923 | 1929 | 1930 | 1923 | 1929 


| | | 

Allied Building Metal Industries._.......____..__- | 59.71 ' 33, 79 | 45. 08 
Carpenters’ Association, Master_.._.._.......-..._-___| | 45. 44 ) 51.38 | 58.38 
Cement Workers, Masters’ League of._._.. ........_- 129. 57 | 85. 40 |120. 14 
Composition Roofers and Waterproofers : 46. 59 | 25. 85 
Cut Stone Contractors’ Association._..._..........__-- . 30. 41 | 16.78 
Elevator Manufacturers’ Association : 54.79 | 72.10 
EE TS PE eae ee ; 69. 47 | 48. 42 
Heating and Piping Contractors_-.._...........------ . . 33. 27 | 23. 01 
Marble Industry Employers’ Association______--_-__-_- 18.78 | 16. 54 
Metallic Furring and Lathing Association._________- ; 27.47 | 29. 41 
Painters and Decorators, Association of Master-----_-- . 28. 00 | 19. 03 
Plasterers’ Association, Contracting eat ' 33. 21 | 64. 10 
Plumbers (Division No. 1), Association of Master \ 18.74 | 33.93] . x 
Roofers and Sheet Metal Workers é , 32. 42 | 41. 15 |13. 85 | 
Individual members.---._- REL BAS a a . 45. 66 | 63.44 | 1. 4, 58 
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1 Average number of employees in 192%, 12,241. 
? Averaze number of employees in 1929, 10,906. 


Industrial Accidents in France in 1929 


8 bese number of industrial accidents occurring in France in 1929 
was reported in the Bulletin du Travail, January—March, 1931 (pp. 
34-36), published by the French Ministry of Labor. The law requires 
the reporting of all accidents lasting more than four days, and the 
data cover all industries with the exception of mines. The figures 
given in the following table relate only to the number of accidents and 
wn not show the total number of employees nor the exposure in mat- 
ours. 
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Taste 1.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN FRANCE, LASTING MORE THAN 
FOUR DAYS, 1929 





Number of cases of— 





Tempo- 
Industry i 4 dis- 
ability 
lasting 
more than 
4 days 


Results 
un- 








— 


Fishing -- 2 146 
Forestry, agriculture. 40, 439 
Extractive.......-- ; , ‘ 2, 273 
44, 809 
Chemical ; 2 47, 885 
Rubber, paper, pasteboard : 17, 700 
Book ; 7 7, 271 
Textile manufacturing - 61, 614 
Clothing.ii—. <..- AES 5ES SESE EUS oy FEL eM Be oy 8, 825 
Straw, feather, horsehair _- aes oa 905 
Hides ’and skins : 13, 489 


Smelting and refining - -____- 

Metal manufacturing (ordinary metals). 

Metal manufacturing (fine metals) 

Contin Se eeenes..... . i si. 
Stone cutting and grinding 

Earthwork, stone construction 

Stone and tile work 

Warehousin: 

Transportation 

Commerce... ..---.-- 

Peddling, theaters, agencies, ete 

Banks, insurance, etc. cra 

Liberal professions... % 
Personal service, domestic service_- 146 
Service of the State, departments and communes.._____- rz 115 




















MS tio ici. 2,441 | 7,776 1, 080, 581 | 6, 796 





Table 2 shows the number of accidents of different degrees of 
severity, grouped according to age and sex: 


TaBLe 2.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN FRANCE, IN 1929, BY RESULT, 
AGE, AND SEX 








| Young persons un- 
| der 18 years of age 


Accidents resulting in— 





Boys Girls 





98 12 69 | 2, 262 2, 441 
Permanent disability __- Pete 506 146 1, 005 6, 119 7, 776 
Temporary gael lasting m more than 4 days. 16, 983 85,463 | 862,384 | 1,030, 581 
Results unknown__ “ + tals Se aE alt 201 1, 031 5, 123 6, 796 


17, 342 87, 568 | 875, 888 1, 047, 594 























HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Test of a New Dust Eliminator 


N ACCOUNT of a test of a new dust eliminator to be used in 
rock drilling is given in the Industrial Bulletin, June, 1931, 
published by the Industrial Commissioner of New York State. The 
test was made under the joint auspices of the State Department of 
Labor, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Harvard School of Public 
Health, and the George J. Atwell Corporation, one of whose engineers 
is the inventor of the device. The test was carried out in the rock 
formation at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street, New York 
City, where the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. is excavating for a 
new building. 

As silicosis has been an increasingly important hazard in New 
York City, owing to the large amount of excavation which is being 
carried on at all times, a committee was appointed by Miss Frances 
Perkins, State industrial commissioner, in 1929, for the purpose of 
making a scientific study of the subject. The invention of the dust 
eliminator is the outgrowth of the work of this committee. In com- 
menting on the test, Commissioner Perkins stated that silicosis is a 
prevailing disease among a certain class of workers in New York, and 
that no other place except perhaps the diamond mines of South 
Africa has so great a silicosis hazard. The rock formations in New 
York and the vicinity contain varying amounts of silica, samples 
taken from eight localities in Manhattan where excavating was being 
done showing a total silica content varying from 56 per cent to 94 
per cent, and a free silica content ranging from 1 per cent to 84 
per cent. 

The new machine is planned to remove the dust of 60 drills at one 
time and represents the first attempt to reduce the rock dust hazard 
by suction, masks and wet drilling having previously been the methods 
of protection used. The device has a metal hood through which the 
drill passes and the dust caused by the bite of the drill is sucked 
through a pipe into metal reservoirs where it is settled by water 
sprays and is washed away with the water. The machine not only 
protects the workers from the inhalation of dust, but is also a measure 
of economy, as it allows the operation of the drills at full power instead 
of the reduced power which is necessitated without the eliminator 
on account of the great amount of dust created. Experimental tests 
have shown that with the use of the dust-eliminating machine not 
more than 4 per cent of the silica dust remains in the air, which is not 
enough to create a hazard for the workers. If the new system iy 
to be fully successful, the industrial code bureau of the State depart- 
ment of labor will make a new code requiring the use of a similar 
device on all rock-drilling operations. 
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Statutes of Another State are Enforced Only by Comity 


NEGLIGENT act committed in one State, resulting in death, 

is not actionable in another State on the basis of the statutory 

laws of the former State unless the local statutes are substantially 

similar to those on which the action is based, according to a recent 

decision of the Court of Appeals of Maryland. (London Guarantee 
& Accident Co. (Ltd.) v. Balgowan S. S. Co. (Littd.), 155 Atl. 334.) 

The facts of the case disclose that in November, 1928, Davis 
Hawkins was employed by the Gulf Stevedoring Co. at Galveston, 
Tex., in loading bales of cotton on the steamship Balgowan, which 
was owned by the Balgowan Steamship Co. In the course of his 
work he received injuries, due to the negligence of the steamship 
company, which caused his death. Compensation under the work- 
men’s compensation law of Texas, in the sum of $5,500, was awarded 
to the widow and children of Hawkins and was paid by the London 
Guarantee & Accident Co. (Ltd.), the insurance carrier for the Gulf 
Stevedoring Co. Thereupon the insurance carrier filed suit for 
damages against the steamship company in the superior court of 
Baltimore City, Md. From its adverse decision the insurance carrier 
appealed to the Court of Appeals of Maryland, contending that the 
right of action given it by the Texas statutes was actionable in the 
courts of Maryland. 

In regard to this right the Court of Appeals said: 

Inherently no State statute has any extraterritorial force, and is administered 
| in a foreign State as a matter of grace, not of right, upon principles of comity. 
(Cases cited.] And there seems to be no sound reason why any State should 
lend the use of its judicial machinery for the enforcement of rights created by 
foreign statutes or laws in favor of nonresidents, unless by its own laws and 
statutes similar in substance to the foreign laws and statutes like rights are 
granted to its own citizens. 

In this case plaintiff’s claim is based not only upon the death statute of Texas 
(title 77, Rev. Civ. Stat. of Texas), but also upon the workmen’s compensation 
law of that State (title 130, Rev. Civ. Stat. of , ad and its limitations statute, 
title 91, Rev. Civ. Stat. of Texas), so that it becomes necessary not only to com- 


pare title 77 and title 91 of the Texas statutes with article 67, Maryland Code, 


oat also to compare title 130 of the Texas statute with article 101 of the Maryland 
e. 


Comparing the relevant statutes of the two States, the court found 
that in important particulars the Maryland statutes differ from the 
Texas statutes, and the court said ‘the conclusion is manifest that 
those differences are of such a character that the Texas statutes will 
not be administered in the courts of this State.”’ 

_In pointing out the differences between the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws of the two States, the court said: 

The important differences between these provisions of those two statutes is, 


first, that under the Texas statute no settlement of any action brought to enforce the 
defendant’s liability can be made without the approval of the Texas Industrial Acci- 
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dent Board, while under the Maryland act such litigation may be settled, adjii<ieq 
or compromised at any time by the parties; second, under the Texas act, sich ap 
action may be brought to enforce such liability only by the insurer, and noite, 
the injured employee nor his dependents can enforce it, nor can they com) | the 
insurer to do so, while under the Maryland statute the liability may be en{oreeq 
by the employer or the insurer, or, if they or either of them fail to act within ty, 
months after the award, by the employee, or, in the event of his death, his de. 
pendents. 

By the subrogation provision of the workman’s [sic] compensation lav of 
Texas the right to enforce the liability of a person other than the employer 
whose wrongful act caused injury to an employee entitled to compensation 
under that act under circumstances creating a liability to pay damages in respect 
thereof is given to the insurer, while under the Maryland statute that right js 
given first to the insurer, and then, in the event of his failure to exercise it, to the 
injured employee, or, in case of death, to his dependents. 

Under the Texas workman’s compensation law, there can be no adjustment or 
compromise of the liability without the approval of the Texas Industrial Accident 
Board, while under the Maryland statute that right is in the parties interested, 

These and other differences to which reference has been made indicate a 
dissimilarity in the relevant statutes of the two States so important and sub- 
stantial that under the rule stated in Ash v. Baltimore & O. R. Co. (19 Atl. 643), 
and Dronenburg v. Harris (71 Atl. 81), no principle of comity could justify the 
courts of this State in administering the Texas statutes. 


The judgment of the lower court was therefore affirmed. 





Injury Held Not Compensable Unless Risk Is Contemplated 
by Employment Agreement 


N INJURY does not “arise out of employment” within the 

compensation act when the risk is not one fairly contemplated 

by the agreement of employment, according to a recent decision of the 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. (Eifler’s Case, 176 N. E. 
529.) 

Catherine J. Eifler filed a petition with the Industrial Accident 
Board of Massachusetts to recover compensation for the death of 
Henry Eifler, her husband. The deceased employee, while working as 
a soar’ Kose collector; was riding in a truck operated by the employer's 
chauffeur. The truck was proceeding at the rate of 3% miles an hour 
when the employee attempted to alight. In so doing he fell and was 
run over by the truck, sustaining an injury resulting in his death. 
A hearing was held before a single member of the board, who found 
that ‘‘the employee did not fall from the truck while waiting for it 
to come to a stop, but was in the act of alighting from it when it was 
in motion and while doing so he fell and was run over.”” The indus- 
trial accident board granted an award and the Suffolk County 
superior court rendered a decree in favor of the claimant. The insurer 
thereupon appealed the case to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts. The question involved on appeal was whether the injury 
arose out of the employment or was incidental to it. The insurer 
contended that, as the risk was not contemplated by the contract of 
employment, it did not arise out of the smplayment 

t the trial the operator of the truck testified that his ‘‘custom was 
to come to a dead stop and let the men off. * * * He was going 
to stop on this particular morning; he had the foot brake partially 
on and the emergency brake partially on.”’ 
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The evidence and the finding of the single member was reviewed 
by the court and a decision rendered in favor of the insurance carrier. 
The court said: 


If an employee voluntarily incurs a risk not contemplated by his contract of 
employment, or incidental to it, he is not within the protection of the workmen’s 
compensation act (Gen. L., c. 152 as amended). The purpose of the act is to 
compensate employees for injuries arising out of and in the course of their employ- 
ment. But an injury does not arise out of an employment when the risk is one 
not fairly contemplJated by the agreement of employment. If an employee goes 
outside the scope of his employment and incurs a danger of his own choosing and 
one altogether Outside of any reasonable exercise of this employment, he can not 
recover. ‘There are numerous cases which uphold this principle. [Cases cited.] 
In Wither’s case, 252 Mass. 415, 147 N. E. 831, the employee was injured in 
attempting to board a moving railroad train. it was held that he couid not 
recover. In that case it was said, at page 418 of 252 Mass., 147 N. E. 831, 832: 
“The claimant voluntarily incurred an added peril not within the contemplation 
of his contract of service.’? On the findings of the single member, in the case at 
bar, which were adopted by the industrial accident board, the employee “‘at- 
tempted to alight from the truck,” ‘‘he was in the act of alighting.”” In doing 
this he voluntarily assumed an added peril which was no part of his employment. 
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Injunction Held Not Warranted Unless Acts of Union are 
Unlawful 


HE Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey recently held that 

an injunction is not warranted in an employer’s action against a 
labor union if the facts disclose no unlawful acts of the union and show 
that the combination of employees was for their mutual protection 
andeconomic welfare. (Bayer v. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 301, et al., 154 Atl. 759.) 

The suit in question was instigated by Andrew Bayer, a painting 
contractor operating in the vicinity of the city of Trenton, against the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 
The difficulty arose over the alleged activity of the contractor in en- 
couraging the use of machines instead of manual labor to apply paint, 
which practice the union regarded as inimical to its members’ eco- 
nomic welfare. The contractor denied that he used such machines in 
his own business, but admitted that he advanced money for the pur- 
chase of such a machine for a corporation in which he was a stock- 
holder and that that corporation used such machines. He applied for 
an injunction restraining the union from placing him on the unfair 
list from attempting to collect fines from his employees; from doing 
iything whatsoever to keep union men from working for him; from 
injuring his business in any way; from encouraging sympathetic 
strikes; and from persuading others to refrain from working for him. 

The vice chancellor found that the union had, among other things, 
by threats of fine or discipline kept others who were willing and desir- 
ous of working for Bayer from so doing. He further found that it was 
not against the by-laws or rules of the union for an employer to own 
part interest in a paint-spraying machine and that the union was not 
justified in taking such action against the contractor. The order 
granting an injunction was issued, and the union thereupon appealed 
to the Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, contending that 
the employees had a right to combine and by peaceable means refuse 
'o work for an employer who does not conform to the rules of the 
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union and to persuade others to leave or refuse to enter such 
employment. 

The court cited the act of 1883 (3 Comp. Stat. 1910, p. 3051, sec. 
128), and the act of 1926 (Comp. Stat. Supp., sec. 107-131a), which 
grant the employees the right to form a union and to persuade ot hers, 
by peaceable means, from entering the employment of any person oy 
corporation. After reviewing the evidence, the court reversed the 
order of the court of chancery, saying in part as follows: 


The court below appears to have concluded that efforts to persuade their mem. 
bers not to work or to discipline them for breaking the union rules was [sic] unlay.- 
ful because the conduct of the complainant was not unlawful. 

Nothing has been proved in this ease to warrant a finding that the defendants 
have done or threatened anything that is not legalized by the acts of the legisla. 
ture. 

It seems clear from the statutes and the decisions of the courts of our ow) 
State, as well as of other jurisdictions, that employees may combine for their 
mutual protection; that they may for themselves conclude what acts and things 
are for their economic welfare; that they may enforce their demands by strikes, 
if they thereby violate no contracts of employment; that they may peaceably 
and without threats or intimidation induce others to do so, if no contractual 
rights are violated thereby. None of these acts is unlawful, and the fact that 
complainant may be affected unfavorably by the regulations of the union estab. 
lished to further their own interests does not render them unlawful. 





<i. in, 
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Second Employer Held Not Liable for Enticement of Employee 
"Ths Supreme Court of Tennessee held recently that a person 


hiring or enticing away an employee is not liable to the original 
employer if it is proven that the employee had sufficient cause for 
breaching the contract. (Jordan v. Lewis, 39 S. W. (2d) 743.) 

B. F. Lewis filed an action against W. H. Jordan to recover dan- 
ages for the hiring and enticing away of one of his employees. The 
suit was based on the alleged violation of the following sections o/ 
Thompson’s Shannon’s Code of Tennessee, 1918: 


4337. It shall not be lawful for amy person in this State, knowingly, to hire, 
contract with, decoy or entice away, directly or indirectly, any one, male or 
female, who is at the time under contract or under the employ of another; and 
any person so under contract or employ of another, leaving their employ without 
good and sufficient cause, before the expiration of the time for which they were 
pe yg shall forfeit to the employer all sums due for service already rendered, 
and be liable for such other damages the employer may reasonably sustain by 
such violation of contract. 

4338. Any person violating the provisions of the first clause of the last section 
shall be liable to the party who originally had and was entitled to the services of 
said employee, by virtue of a previous contract, for such damages as he may 
reasonably sustain by the loss of the labor of said employee; and he shall also be 
liable for such damages, whether he had knowledge of an existing contract or not, 
if he fails or refuses to discharge the person so hired, or to pay such damages as 
the original employer may claim, after he has been notified that the person is 
under contract, or has violated the contract with another person, which amount 
shall be ascertained, and the collection enforced by action for damages before any 
justice of the peace of said county where said violation occurs, or the party 
violating said section may reside. 


A judgment was awarded Lewis, and later Jordan appealed to the 
court of appeals from a judgment against him in the circuit court, 
which judgment was affirmed. Thereupon the case was carried t0 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee. Jordan complained that the lower 
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ourt had excluded testimony that the employee hired by him after 
he had contracted to work for Lewis in 1927, had abandoned his 
ntract for cause; and that the court was in error in charging the 
neasure Of damages to be the reasonable rental value of the lands 
hich the employee had contracted to work. The jury should have 
heen instructed, Jordan averred, that it was the duty of the original 
employer to have minimized his damages, as he might reasonably 

have done, either by working the land himself or by procuring a 

substitute renter. 

The view of the trial court, concurred in by the court of appeals, 
appeared to be that “evidence tending to show that the employee 
‘had abandoned his contract with good and sufficient cause, was 
* BRavailable only to the defendant employee in a suit between the 
original employer and the employee, and was incompetent in an 
' Maction brought by the original employer against the subsequent 
’ Memployer.” ; 

, The Tennessee Supreme Court did not concur in this view, however, 

| Hand in interpreting the two sections cited above, said: 

: While it is true that this defense is expressly provided for only in section 4337, 
which deals with the remedy in an action brought by the original employer 
against the employee, leaving his employ ‘without good and sufficient cause,”’ 
and while the following section 4338 defines the liability and sets forth the remedy 
against the subsequent employer, the two sections are parts of one act closely 
related, referring one to the other, and we are of opinion, both upon a fair con- 
struction of the act as a whole and upon reason and principle, that it was not the 
intention of the Legislature to make a subsequent employer absolutely liable, 
despite a reasonably established showing that the employee had left his former 
employer for ‘‘good and sufficient cause.”” We think it obvious that it was not 
the legislative intent to excuse the employee from liability to his former employer 
on these reasonable grounds, and yet deny to the subsequent employer the right 
to ~~ and rely on the same grounds. A contrary view would be subversive 
of fundamental] principles of contractual rights. 


h 


The court also said there was error in the instructions with respect 
to the measure of damages and that it should be modified upon 


another trial. 
The judgment of the court of appeals was therefore reversed. 
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Recent Compensation Reports | 
Indiana 


HE annual report of the Industrial Board of the State of Indiang 

for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1930, shows that 31,818 
injuries were reported during the year as causing absence from work 
for more than one day, or 9,113 fewer than were reported for the 
previous year. Of these, 184 were fatalities and 535 were mutila- 
tions. The largest number of injuries for any group under the indus. 
try classification falls to general contractors, charged with 2,38) 
injuries, including 11 fatalities; this group was followed closely by 
coal mining, which reported 2,303 injuries, of which 17 were fatal, 
The manufacture of iron and steel experienced a heavy fatality, as 
19 of the 668 accidents were fatal. Among the injuries were 1,81) 
to women and 155 to children 16 years of age or under. 

Several tabulations are also presented covering the yearly experi- 
ence under the workmen’s compensation act since it became effective 
on September 1, 1915. Part of this is given in the following table, 
which contains the number of injuries causing death, the total 
number of injuries reported, and the amount of compensation puid 
in closed cases. ‘‘Closed cases” in this State means cases in which 
the compensation period has expired or in which the full compensution 
has been discharged in lump-sum settlements. 















































FATAL AND TOTAL INJURIES REPORTED AND COMPENSATION PAID IN CLOSED 
CASES, SEPTEMBER 1, 1915, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1930 
Injuries reported . Injuries reported 

Fiscal year Compensation Fiscal year Compensatio 

ending Sep- benefits ! ending Sep- benefits ! 

tember 30—- | Fatal | Total tember 30—- | Fatal | Total 
Ee See 268 39, 672 $267, 401.03 || 1925...........- 307 49, 170 $2, 806, 615, 22 
> REET 305 41, 932 §82, 435. 85 || 1926............ 265 43, 138 2, 862, 875. 82 
| ESR 373 37, 520 914, 426. 86 |} 1927............ 266 40, 539 2, 706, 886. 99 
ie 268 35, 229 1, 000, 737. 83 |] 1928............ 204 37, 714 2, 670, 883. 4 
eer eee 291 42, 994 1, 186, 303. 60 || 1929_........... 200 40, 931 3, 010, 530. 2 
ee 263 34, 396 1, 790, 141. 96 || 1930...........- 184 31, 818 3, 260, 716. 42 
| ES eae 198 38, 604 2, 356, 055. 90 . ’ 
Biss cuieiiininnnes 268 54, 850 2. 261, 602. 65 Total_...| 3, 934 617, 511 | 4 30, 529, 613. 24 
eindctiddbtinbdee 274 49, 004 2, 368, 599. 48 ’ 

| 
1 Medical benefits not included. 3 Includes burial benefits in 3,934 cases, at $100 each. 


213 months ending September 30. 
Kentucky 


AccorpiINnG to a summary in the fourteenth annual report of the 
Kentucky Workmen’s Compensation Board, for the year ending 
June 30, 1930, a total of 20,758 accidents was reported during that 
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period, or 1,393 more than during the previous year. Coal mining, 
as usual, was responsible for the largest group of accidents, with 
7,952 for the year of the report, against 7,715 for the preceding 12 
months. Fatalities numbered 154, or 7 per cent more than for the 
previous year. Slightly more than 1 per cent (287) of the injured 
ersons were females. 

During the period covered by the report, 15,049 agreements were 
approved, involving payment of $1,315,061 in compensation. Other 


> awards by the board to injured employees and dependents of deceased 


employees amounted to $343,813, making the total awards $1,658,873, 
of which $831,896 was for accidents in the coal-mining industry. 
These figures do not include the expenses of medical, surgical, and 
hospital treatments provided by law. 

During the year 1,172 employers elected to operate under the 
provisions of the compensation act, bringing the total number of 
employers who have accepted the act since it became effective (1916) 
up to June 30, 1930, to 18,304, subject to deductions for withdrawals, 
discontinuance of business, or removal from the State. 

The report includes data on the classification of agreements and 
amount of compensation, by extent of disability and by industry. 


Ohio 


A sTATEMENT issued by the Industrial Commission of Ohio an- 
nounces @ revision of premium rates for workmen’s compensation 
insurance written by the State insurance fund, with an increase of 
approximately 10 per cent in the average basic rate level, effective 
July 1, 1931. Some classification rates have not been increased, 
while others have been reduced due to the favorable trend of accident 
experience, 

It is explained that the increase was found necessary because of 
the increased benefits established by amendment to the law; the 
trend toward increasing medical costs; the increasing liberality in 
the interpretation of the law by the courts on appealed. cases pre- 
viously niened by the commission; the decreasing wage levels, 
resulting in lower pay roll and premium without a corresponding 
reduction in claim cost; and the failure of employers to pay advance 
premiums, so that the fund is required to pay claims of injured em- 
ployees and of dependents of killed employees but is often unable 
to collect such losses from the employers on account of insolvency 
or other causes. | 

The revision carries increases in 257 classifications (43.5 per cent), 


decreases in 58 (10 per cent), and no change in 274 (46.5 per cent). 


bi occupational disease rate remains the same, i cent per $100 of pay 
roll. 

The actuary’s report of the condition of the State insurance fund 
as of December 31, 1930, which is included, shows assets of $52,840,925 


}and a surplus of $2,117,962. Receipts for the year 1930, including 


premiums and interest on reserve funds, totaled $14,004,756, while 
the total disbursements for the year were $16,165,030, making an 
excess of disbursements over receipts of $2,160,274. 

The commission states that it is natural to expect this condition to 
develop, as a period of general depression immediately affects the 
entire premium income, due to lower pay rolls, while disbursements 
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are only slightly affected, due to the payment of benefits over , 
long period of time in many cases. Depression also has a tendency 
to develop conditions that serve to increase disbursements, such 4 
giving previously injured workers, who had been able to resume ey. 
ployment in a more or less crippled condition but are unable 
obtain employment during the depression, an opportunity to make 
claim for the remaining compensation due them as a result of thei 
injury. It is also found that physicians, hospitals, etc., have time 
during depressions in which to check up their records and file bills 
for services rendered during periods of high industrial activity by 
hitherto overlooked. This condition has been recognized and funds 
have been provided in the claim reserve to meet it, to avoid increas 
of premiums for that purpose during periods of depression. 

The commission reports decreases from 1929 to 1930 of 12.4 per 
cent in pay roll, of 17.6 in number of claims filed, and of 16.2 pe 
cent in premium receipts, indicating a general decrease in claim 
frequency per unit of pay roll. Medical awards decreased 14.3 pe 
cent from those of 1929, indicating a continued increase in medical, 
hospital, and nursing cost per claim, as compensation awards showed 
a decrease in conformity with claims filed. 


Oklahoma 


Tue report of the Industrial Commission of Oklahoma for the 
calendar year 1930, consists of monthly statistical reports of injuries 
reported, disposal of claims, amount of compensation and medical 
awards, and location of injuries. 

The following summary table, prepared from the data in these 
reports, shows the number of injuries reported, the number of awards 
made, and the amount of benefits awarded during the year, by 
months. 


INJURIES REPORTED AND BENEFITS AWARDED IN OKLAHOMA, 1930, BY MONTHS 









































x Number of awards Amount of awards 
Num- 
tients ber of |- 
Mont inju- ‘ 
ries re- mon ol —— Total Compensa- | Medical Total 
ported tion aid tion aid 
SEE. 2 oven ccncwcccconsesue 4,171 553 7 560 | $160, 663.30} $402.50 | $161, 065.8 
I cies <nan ks eenccieivnicegpiip toc 3, 977 879 7 886 182, 646. 66 623. 00 183, 269. 6 
ee Sere 4, 551 943 9 952 | 244,703.49 | 1,347. 00 246, 050. 49 
Pp Be eee eee. epee ses 4, 386 948 11 959 251, 506. 80 | 1, 038. 20 252, 545. 0 
ii Hhene o> te degen .4,727 | 1,346 6| 1,352 332, 293. 41 506. 75 332, 800. 16 
URE a: Si oat a oe 4,698 | 1,338 1] 1,339] 272,745.69| 116.00 272, 861. 69 
SPR SS ame ee 5,109 | 1, 261 5 | 1, 266 283, 513. 72 807. 60 284, 321. 32 
Tied a viun edteesos<ncgbh’ 5,691 | 1,013 10| 1,023 | 257,976.35 | 780.75 258, 757. 10 
Se Seeee laee 5,109 | 1,372 2] 1,374 234, 629. 97 47. 50 234, 67.41 
NE cata ete deen seh dnt nt 4,604 | 1,453 0} 1,453 329, 194. 55 0 329, 194. 55 
| en a pl a: ying 3,836 | 1,355 8] 1,363 282, 911. 95 483. 00 283, 394. 95 
DIO, ont dine snd>- 3, 298 | 1, 463 4] 1,467] 339,454.13 | 185. 339, 639. 13 
Totel.............-.....-2, 54, 157 | 13, 924 70 | 13,994 | 3, 172, 240. 02 | 6,337.30 | 3, 178, 577.32 
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| Rhode Island 


ag Tun report of the Commissioner of Labor of Rhode Island for the 
m- Mvear 1930 covers the various activities of the department of labor, 
ty ancluding the operation of the workmen’s compensation act. 
ke Several legislative changes are advocated in the workmen’s com- 
eit Fpensation act and other labor laws. Statistical tables for the year 
ne [Mupresent the experience of the insurance companies writing workmen’s 
lis Heompensation insurance in the State; the experience of firms carrying 
ut their own risks; the number of accidents reported, by occupation, 
ds Hage, industry, and nature of injury; the amount of compensation 
se paid, by class of injury; and the amount of time lost through in- 
Suries. It is explained that the data do not cover all accidents 
er [occurring in the State during the year, as only acceptors of the act 
er Mare required to report accidents. 
im The following table gives some of the principal features of the data 
et [efor the year ending September 30, 1930, compared with corresponding 
al [data from the previous report. 

















ed 
XPERIENCE UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT OF RHODE ISLAND, FISCAL 
YEARS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1929 AND 1930 
Year ending— 
he Item 
es September September 
30, 1929 | 30, 1930 
“al CARI coi tenet 
Number of establishments under act. ......._.....-...---------.-------- 5, 031 4, 979 
Se I ec a ne eed so tl ta scaaeabenoaee 140, 989 153, 018 
o Number of accidents reported: 
ds Fatal accidents....................------ a HUET oF ret 40 25 
by Nonfatal compensable accidents --- - - - Jguilseksche edt copusdeawken’ 4, 199 3, 608 
A EER SE ee Pe ee ee Se 28, 365 26, 234 
Benefits paid for accidents occurring during year: 
OR oe Str, tS hs 56 o dene nab esdbeseebaneil $7, 289. 75 $19, 571. 98 
Rs no on on a cengecetndgiwdeaccdheencecas 281, 593. 31 284, 404. 59 
8 Medical aid, compensable cases __ ______._.-.-.-.---------------.---- 224, 376. 22 165, 184. 50 
’ Medical aid, noncompensable cases______.-._.......-----------.------ 198, 508. 17 148, 850. 04 
= Benefits paid for accidents occurring in previous years: 
Compensation, fatal cases __..._--- See ES a PSR er = 61, 597. 99 52, 712. 09 
en Mernens @OO0S.. ...-...... see so asked... eee 230, 122. 11 239, 857. 03 











! Partly estimated. 
Wisconsin 








Tue fifteenth report of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin on 
the administration of the workmen’s compensation act, covers the 
2-year period, July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930. A summary of the 
number of cases reported and closed yearly since the act became 
elective, September 1, 1911, up to June 30, 1930, with amounts of 
benefits involved are given in the table following. 
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NUMBER OF CASES REPORTED, NUMBER SETTLED, AND BENEFITS PAID UNDpp 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT OF WISCONSIN, SEPTEMBER 1, 1911, TO JUNE 
30, 1930 ’ 





— 


Benefits paid in settled cases 





‘Number! : : : 
Number) of com- Compensation Medical aid Tota 
Year ending June 30— of cases 'pensable| ~~ j 
reported | ones sea Arh 
| settlec e ge 

Amount per Amount per Amount 
case 











846 lp : » oe $21 $60, 350 
2, 841 " 28 253, 300 
8, 496 f : oe 851, 200 
11, 377 ( f r 27 1, 254, 654 
12, 848 41 22 1,216, 189 
17, 157 A 23 1, 576, 329 
15, 825 27 1, 705, 468 
16, 471 508, § 31 2, 191, 912 
14, 445 2. 040, 505 
| 17,622 3, 030, 300 
| 15, 852 2, 959, 974 

| 19, 058 3, 602, 016 

| 22,393 3, 862, 729 

,064 | 21,349 4, 615, 369 
26,322 | 21, 084 i 4, 624, 892 
24,583 | 21, 722 1, 146, 441 f 4, 743, 048 
26,052 | 21,199 91, 1, 165, 599 : 4, 756, 737 
26,511 | 21, 698 , 1, 325, 610 5, 402, 467 
25,920 | 22,514 , 664, 1, 522, 169 ; 6, 187, 034 





PPPS} 


oo O98 


























.| 356,474 | 304,797 | 41, 491, 165 136 | 13, 443, 308 44 | 54, 934, 473 





1 Sept. 1, 1911, to June 30, 1912. 


The table covers only cases in which the disability extends beyond 
seven days. All reports of such accidents or occupational discases 
are counted under ‘‘cases reported,”’ while only the compensable cases 
are accounted for under the heading “cases settled.”” The 356,474 
cases reported include 42,028 which were not compensable, leaving 
9,649 cases open at the close of the period. 

Summaries of claims and awards for the two years reported on are 
also given in the report, and several pages are devoted to decisions of 
the commission during the biennium. 


Manitoba 


Tue report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Manitoba, 
Canada, for 1930, reviews the experience under the workmen’s cou- 
pensation act for the calendar year 1930, and presents a detailed 
analysis of the final accident record for 1929. 

The total number of accidents reported to the board by the various 
groups of employers during 1929 and 1930 is as follows: 


ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN MANITOBA IN 1929 AND 1930, BY EMPLOYING GROUPS 


Number of 
accidents 











1929 





TE I. ncckinnicivsedsnvan nas AE 2, 890 
Province of Manitoba 156 
City of Winnipeg 318 
General body of employers 8, 893 
Winnipeg Electric Co 142 
Dominion Government 941 
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The total figures show a decrease for 1930 of 22.6 per cent, and the 
ard states that it is unabie to say how far this decrease is due to a 
duction in pay roll, as audited pay-roll returns for 1930 are not 
vaillable, but that many industrial plants have shown considerable 

terest in safety work, and some results from this should be evident. 

The decrease was most marked in the operation of steam railways, 
here the reduction amounted to 44.6 per cent, but the general bod 
sf employers, which was responsible for more than 70 per cent of all 

ported accidents during 1930, experienced a decrease of 17 per cent. 

Fatal accidents showed an average decrease of 38.8 per cent for 
930 as compared with 1929, @ total of 52 fatalities being reported for 
930 against 85 for 1929. The greatest decrease in fatalities occurred 
or the general body of employers, which reported 33 for 1930 against 
31 for 1929, a reduction of 45.9 per cent. 


Nova Scotia 


Tue report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova 
Scotia presents a brief review of the experience under the workmen’s 
ompensation act of the Province since it became effective on Jan- 
ary 1, 1917, a review of the experience for the year 1930, the 1930 
xperience of the provincial accident fund, and an analysis of the 
ompensated accidents in 1929. 

The total number of accidents reported to the board for 1930 was 
).434, or 771 fewer than in 1929. They consisted of 61 compensable 
nnd 5 noncompensable fatal accidents, 206 causing permanent partial 
lisability, 6,113 causing total disability for seven days or more, 
).132 medical aid cases, 228 accidents pending adjustment, and 689 
nonfatal noncompensable cases. 

It is estimated that the total cost of compensation and of the medical 
sid furnished by the board for the 1930 accidents is nearly $1,586,500. 
In two of the industrial groups—mining, and iron and steel—the 
preater portion of medical aid is provided under medical aid schemes, 
and is consequently not furnished by the board. The estimated 
zmount does not include administration expense nor cost of safety 
associations, which would add nearly $100,000. 

The number of accidents compensated in 1930 is shown in the 
following table, by industry and by extent of disability. 
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NUMBER OF COMPENSATED INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1934 
BY INDUSTRY AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY . 








Cases closed 


Temporary 
disability Gaees 
Industry class | Perma-/——+{—— Partly | Tota 
Fatal | ot Involv- Total | closed 

we oe ing 

| ability com- 
pensa- 
tion 


Involv- 
in 

medi- 

cal aid 











eee EE eee 22 97] 2,328| 248] 2695/ 263| 29% 
Lumbering and woodworking________________ 7 32! 1,093 250 | 1,382 176 1, 558 
Iron and steel__........__- a Te 2 goatee 5 Bae 3 | 12 222 363 600 28 6 
Manufacturing and operating not otherwise 
i ncietbenhitihiasawk > aiceaihienresididemees 4) 11 414 333 762 52 84 
Building and construction._.........____- came 3 7 219 181 410 40 43 
EERIE a EN a RTI 9 | 6 254 203 472 67 5 
ERR. A Re 4 | 31 630 510 | 1,175 117 | 1% 
Provincial highways department_____________ 2 | 2 124 20 148 31 119 
Dominion government employees_____________ 1 | 7 236 16 260 9 4) 
Halifax relief commission. ................... 0 | 1 1 1 3 0 


























Extension of French Act on Occupational Diseases 


LAW was passed in France, dated January 1, 1931, which amended 
the law of October 2, 1919, extending the provisions of the work. 
men’s compensation law to cover certain occupational diseases.' 

The earlier law provided that compensation should be paid only 
for cases of poisoning from lead or mercury, but a decree issued Fel. 
ruary 19, 1927, made the reporting of occupational diseases arising 
from the use of various poisonous substances compulsory, although 
compensation was not paid in such cases. The present law adds to 
the compensable diseases cases of occupational poisoning from tet- 
rachlorethane, white phosphorus, and benzol and the toxic condition 
resulting from the action of X rays or the following radioactive 
substances: Uranium and its salts, uranium X, ionium, radium ané 
its salts, radon, polonium, thorium, mesothorium, radiothorium, 
thorium X, thoron, and actinium. , 

A doctor’s certificate, indicating the nature of the sickness and its 
probable results, must accompany the notification of the case. Two 
copies must be furnished the mayor, who immediately sends on 
copy to the employer of the sick worker and one to the departmental 
labor inspector or the mining engineer having supervision over the 
enterprise. 

The special occupational disease committee of 35 members mate 
up of senators, deputies, governmental officials, physicians, employer, 
and employees is instructed to give an opinion upon changes or at: 
ditions to be made in the list of diseases subject to compensation and 
upon all questions of a medical and technical nature which are set! 
to it by the Minister of Labor. . 

The law was to become effective six months after its promulgation 





1 France. Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, Bulletin Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 1931, pp. 10°!" 
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Development of Cooperation in Argentina 


h REPORT from Robert W. Bliss, American consul at Buenos 
Aires, dated June 10, 1931, contains the following data on the 
Jevelopment of the cooperative movement in that country. 

The first cooperative venture was started in 1885 by a group of 
French socialist immigrants. Although this society was comparatively 
prosperous the first two years, it failed in 1887 because of excessive 
redit granted to the members. That same year a cooperative bakery 
as founded by a German group; this bakery failed about 1896, 
jue to the same cause—too much credit. A third society started up 
n 1898, but had little success and failed five years later. However, 
unother society, formed only two years later, in 1905, has become the 
ost important cooperative association in Argentina. 

The present development of the cooperative movement is largely 
wgricultural, 139 of the 222 societies in operation in 1928-29 being 
armers’ societies of various types. The distribution of societies, by 
ype, is shown below: 


ge AA hie i a eee 36 
ie Me OG. Uk fe JUL Sas BOL as Ld 21 
a Ls 536d ws bin ede tho aoe ew aed swede 4 
lS SIR TREE Pe GA aE aa a CNT 2 
Neen Te ee wh atk Buca tees hwo omek 16 
meres smpurance societies... =. ee ell 4 
Agricultural acesociations...............-- Leslee 139 

RES Sa Pa ee TERS | A 222 


These 222 societies are reported as having a combined membership 
bf 78,391 members, capital of 11,532,781 pesos ($4,895,666)! and an 
innual business (not including insurance operations) of 84,406,164 
esos ($35,830,417). 

There are several federations of farmers’ associations. One of these 
onsists of societies of the Argentine Agricultural Federation and is 
omposed of 20 societies with more than 2,000 members and a capital 
bf 500,000 pesos ($212,250). The most important of these federations 
8 the Association of Argentine Cooperative Societies at Rosario, a 
ederation of 57 societies with 8,601 members and capital of 2,133,924 
besos ($905,851). This is a marketing organization which owns a 
lumber of grain elevators and is building a large new elevator at 
Rosario. Its sales of grain in 1930 amounted to 10,437,175 pesos 
$4,430,581). 








' Conversions into United States currency on basis of peso=42.45 cents. 
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Rural Cooperative Credit in China 


URAL cooperative credit in China is the subject of an article 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics for May, 1931, from whidfipav' 
the following information was taken. pus 
Much good has been done by the cooperative credit societies ,ipf a 
India, where that phase of cooperation took root as early as 1900. Tiy 
author points out the analogy, ‘‘so close as to be almost identica|" 
between India and China, from the economic standpoint. Both have rca. 
a “huge population overcrowding the land, great predominance ,impavé 
agriculture in the economy of the country, abject poverty of the masyjimenth 
of the people, poor credit organization with very high interest rates"ir p) 
In India the cooperative credit movement has not only had offic;jfijmo 
protection and encouragement but in the beginning it also had fingp. 
cial assistance. China has been without a stable government, anijmgnce 
“probably because of civil strife’ the question of rural cooperatiy{ii ac 
credit received no real consideration until 1922, and then the atte. 
tion came from a private philanthropic institution, the China Inte. 
national Famine Relief Commission. 
The commission had béen organized to meet the famine emergengy 
of 1920-21. It came to the conclusion that preventive measur 
would be more effective, from a long-time standpoint, than purely 
remedial ones. The provision of cooperative credit for the farmex 
seemed to offer one solution. peor 
After a comprehensive survey of Chinese rural economy, the con: 
mission became convinced that if loans could be extended to a cooper Proce 
ative credit society, secured on the individual and collective respons-MAlth 
bility of the members, the cost of administration could be kept at q@im! 
low figure and the interest rate could be greatly reduced. Eventually 
these credit societies could federate into unions, and the unions eve-}um 
tually into acentral bank. Thus a national agricultural credit systenfap 
could be built up which, in years when crops were poor in one sec tion,@per 
could provide credit from the funds built up in other sections wheriin 9 
the crop was abundant. Thus many of thelocal famines which nov 
result in much suffering and even in loss of life could be prevented 
“while the permanent prosperity of the rural population through thiithe : 
application of credit at aaihiaatle rates would be greatly augmented.’ 

The commission, in 1923, drew up a model constitution for a credit 
society, based on the Raiffeisen type. Under it the new society mus 
have at least 12 members. Applicants for membership must be pm-qRREV! 
posed by two members and must receive a favorable vote by at leas 
three-fourths of theentire membership. Each member must subscrt 
for at least one share of noninterest-bearing stock, but has only ov 
vote regardless of his holdings in the society. If he resigns he forfet 
his stock. The society is permitted to make loans only to member 
and may not charge an interest rate higher than that current in tl 
locality. Officers and committee members must serve without ps! 
Any profit realized is placed in the reserve fund and may not be dis 
tributed among the members. The society’s liability is unlimited. 

In order to be recognized by the commission (and become eligible 
loans made by the central bank established by it), the credit soci! 
must conform to the principles laid down in the model constituti 
and ‘‘must give satisfactory evidence of a thorough preparation.’ 
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It is explained that a good deal of preliminary work is required to 
in the farmers to the idea of cooperative effort. ‘Chinese farmers 
ave been subject to exploitation by corrupt officials and unscrupu- 
pus tradesmen. It is therefore not surprising that they are suspicious 
fany new idea. To win their confidence, it is necessary that they 
nderstand the real nature of cooperation before a society is formed.”’ 

As far as possible the societies are constituted only as a result of 
neal initiative. This is being supplied in many cases by persons who 
ave participated in some of the early societies and have become 
nthusiasts over the idea. In some cases also the local school-teacher 
r preacher has become interested and is serving as a volunteer worker 
mong the farmers of the community. 

When a society is formed it may apply to the commission for guid- 
nce in the proper organization and practices, but before recognition 
;accorded the commission sends an agent to examine the society and 
all upon the charter members individually. 

Among other things he seeks to learn (1) whether there is any deep-rooted ill- 
eling existing among groups of residents in the community; (2) whether there 
emen of bad character in the society (often such persons are influential in the 
illage, and without outside assistance it is difficult for a new society to refuse 
heir application for membership) ; (3) whether there is at least one member who 
literate and able to transact the paper business of the society. He also seeks 

the information possible on the general economic and social conditions of the 
Poommunity. The governing committee of the Central Bank hears his report and 
ecides whether or not recognition should be granted. If recognition is withheld 

e reasons are communicated to the applicant society. It will be seen that the 
rocess of forming a society is a tedious one. Often it requires a year or more. 


though it was not so intended, this long period of incubation has tended to 
iminate the unworthy. 


In addition to the organization work, the commission has issued a 
umber of publications on cooperation, and publishes a monthly 
aper. It has also, since 1925, carried on training courses for co- 
perators, in practical agriculture. In 1929 such courses were held 
19 centers, drawing a total attendance of 717 students, representing 
34 societies. 

Year by year the number of credit societies increases, but thus far 
he movement has developed mainly in the Province of Hopei. The 
evelopment of the cooperative credit societies since the commission 
gan its work is shown in the following table: 


EVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE CREDIT MOVEMENT IN CHINA, 1923 TO 1929 








Nonrecognized so- 
cieties Total Leans 
ies! granted to 
| Membe Membe i ~?. 
. ember- Member- societies 
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Loans may be made to individual members only for the following 
purposes : 

(a) For seed, food, cultivation expenses, or cattle fodder. 

(6) For purchase of carts or cattle, liquidation of small debts, house building 
purchase of implements, and equipment. " 

(c) For purposes which will continue to be productive for several years, sy¢ 
as canals, dikes, irrigation, and drainage projects. 

(d) For necessary social obligations. 

(e) For home and village industries such as hand spinning, braiding, aj 
brewing. 

Loans for the purpose of paying off old debts bearing high interes 
rates form a considerable proportion of the loans made by thes» 
societies. Of 4,966 loans analyzed, 1,247, covering 23.8 per cent ¢ 
the total amount loaned, were for the purpose of paying old debts, 

The number and amount of loans renewed at the expiration of they 
term has steadily decreased during the past two years. The tw 
chief factors which have made renewals necessary have been nil. 
tary disturbances in the district of the borrower and excessive rm. 
mittance rates or interruption of remittance facilities. Loss }y 
banditry forms another factor often making it impossible for th 
farmer to pay his loan when due. 

The writer points out, however, that in spite of the fact that Hope 
Province (where most of the societies are located) has been the sce 
of much civil strife, banditry, and even famine, during the past tw 
years, there have been no losses by the societies because of bad debts 

The second step—the formation of federations of the local credi 
societies—was taken as early as 1925, when 10 societies in one distri 
formed a central union. Since then eight others have been formed 

These unions give the members of the individual societies that feeling ¢ 
solidarity which comes from association with large numbers. They tend t 
extend the scope of usefulness of the better-trained and more intelligent leader 
in the individual societies by drawing these men into closer contact with othe 
societies. The unions, too, have proved to be of marked value in connection wit) 
the training courses for cooperators. It is quite possible also that eventually, 
when the movement grows, the central bank will make loans only to the unions 
and they in turn will reallocate the funds to their member societies. This wil 
tend greatly to facilitate that decentralization of organization and supervisio 
which will become essential with the growth of the capital funds of the centr 
bank. 

The farmers of other Provinces are also becoming interested ant 
ceveral private banks have become aware of the possibilities in thi 
field. 

The author is of the opinion that present conditions are not favor 
able for the formation of a central bank owned by the cooperative 
themselves. ‘“‘It is hardly probable that the urgent need of the wu 
lords for funds would permit any central rural bank to flours. 
While one group might undertake to grant aid to the movement! 
order to establish it, any real success would be a temptation to the 
confiscatory measures which are associated with civil wars in Chini, 
as elsewhere. And the frequent changes of administration which ar 
now the rule would work a detriment quite apart from the imminetl 
danger of withdrawal of the funds for military purposes.”’ / 

As to the future of the cooperative credit movement, the write 
comments as follows: 


As has been said before, the experimental stage is by no means over, }ut tht 
value of the cooperative societies has been so amply proven that we may coil 
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r ntly expect that rural cooperation has come to China to stay, whatever course 
Ne fut take. The idea of cooperation on any scientific basis was revolu- 
; future may pe y 
ppary in rural China, bred as the race has been on familism as the primary means 
organization. With the experience gained in working together to secure 
eaper credit, for putting savings to work instead of burying them in the fields, 
dto market more effectively their products, the farmers will find further spheres 
uch gt usefulness in working together as a community instead of working against each 
‘Bier in different family units. Moreover, the societies, composed as they are of 
e most progressive, intelligent, and reliable men of the villages, will serve as the 
an(famost effective channel through which modern ideas can be introduced. 


ing 





rest 

a Workers’ Productive Societies in the Soviet Union 

-» BBACCORDING to a census taken in_1929-30 by the statistical 
Nel department of the State Planning Commission of Russia, 60 per 
‘Wo fient of the 7,481,700 industrial workers in that country are employed 
il small-scale industries.!. In the same year these small industries 
oduced 21.6 per cent of the total industrial output of Russia. In 
rtain industries, however—such as the manufacture of textiles, food- 
uffs, clothing, pottery, and small ironware, and wood—the pro- 
prtion produced by the same industries rises much above this figure, 
counting for as much as 90 per cent in some Cases. 

|The majority (about 75 per cent) of workers in these handicraft 
dustries live in rural areas and carry on farming operations also. 
One characteristic of these ‘‘kustar” industries is their regional 
ouping. Industries tend to become localized; whole villages and 
metimes even whole districts engage in the same branch of industry. 
is tendency is brought about by special local conditions, such as 
e presence of certain raw materials, the proximity of important 
arkets or of factories supplying semimanufactured goods, local 
1. e@aditions of work, ete. 

ji) About 25 per cent of the workers in these small industries belong to 
ly, Mapoperative societies, but in some places this proportion rises as high 
us fe 50 per cent. 

Vi These ‘‘kustar” societies take the following forms: (1) Workers’ 
imroductive societies running a common workshop where the articles 
btey ek are made; (2) societies for the purchase of materials 
nd marketing of product (but. in which the members, as producers, 
ork independently); (3) credit societies; and (4) societies partly 
tisan and partly agricultural in character. 

ova On October 1, 1930, there were in the Soviet Union 18,363 kustar 
vafampcieties having 2,002,000 members, of whom about 46 per cent 
vufmelonged to societies running cooperative factories or workshops. 
sh. eagve Output of these kustar societies in 1929-30 was valued at 2,500,- 
jn fe0,000 rubles ($1,286,500,000) ? 

helm Lhe local societies are affiliated into 385 regional unions. 


i, 
. Data are from International Labor Office. Cooperative Information, No. 7 (120), 1931. 
are ’ Conversions into United States currency on basis of ruble=51.46 cents 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS tio 
Trade-Union Movement in India a 


HE at 4 of the British Royal Commission on Labor in Indi; 
recently issued,' gives some space to a consideration of the trac. 
union movement in India, and to the attitude the Government ay) | 
the employers should take toward unions. 

Attempts to organize the mill workers of Bombay were made x the 
early as the eighties of the last century, but these were unsuccess{jj Th 
and up to the close of the war unions scarcely existed except amoy 
the better-paid railway workers and some classes of Governmey 
employees. But immediately after the war, the grave economic dif. 
culties of the workers gave a strong impulse toward organization, an 
this was increased by the world-wide surge of labor consciousnes, 
which extended even to India, and throughout the twenties organix. 
tions sprang up freely. In those days much of the opposition to tly 
movement was directed toward the “outsiders,” i. e., labor leades 
drawn from outside the ranks of labor. Many employers declare 
their readiness to treat with their own employees, but refused to ded 
with outsiders. The question has not yet been entirely settled, by 
the right of unions to employ whom they choose as leaders has bem 
legally recognized. 


















Legal Position of Unions 


Ur ro 1926 unions had no legal standing. The act of that yew 
recognizes them as lawful organizations, and permits their registration 
subject to certain conditions, the most important of these being thui 
they shall furnish audited accounts and that a majority of their execu: 
tive officers shall be actual workers. Registration confers on th 
unions and their members a measure of immunity from civil suits ani 
criminal prosecutions, but its greatest benefit is the improved status 
it gives through its legal recognition of their validity. 


Strength of Movement 


THE commission finds it difficult to assess fairly the strength of tly 
trade-union movement, since the unions differ so widely in form aii 
character. Some are little more than nominal organizations, designe 
to promote the purposes of one or two leading men who fill the office 
po assemble the members, if any, only when it is desirable to secur 
the formal indorsement of some reso)-ition. Others are unions forme 
for some specific purpose, often to win a strike, and these are apt ti 
fall to pieces when their object is attained. Above these are perm 
nent and regular organizations, trade-unions in the accepted sens 
These are most numerous in the transport services, next among (io 
ernment employees, with the printing industry standing third. Tes 





1 Great Britain. Royal Commission on Labor in India. Report. London, 1931. (Cmd. 388: 
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tile workers have been rather slow to organize, but have large unions 
now in Madras, in Ahmedabad and in Bombay. Mine workers are 
poorly organized in every field. 

The actual number of workers covered by live organizations is 
‘doubtful. At the end of 1929 there were 87 registered unions with a 
membership of 183,000, but there are a number not registered. In 
December, 1929, the All-India trade-union congress claimed that the 
unions affiliated with it had a membership of 190,436, but this number 
included one large union whose figures were known to be questionable. 

































Hindrances to Organization 


Tue greatest obstacle to the growth of the trade-union movement 
is found in the character of the Indian workers. For the most part, 
they are migratory, which renders permanent organization difficult. 
Their wages are low and their hours long, so that few have either 
jeisure or energy for serious effort beyond their daily toil, and the 
question of dues presents almost insuperable obstacles. More funda- 
mental still is the absence of a democratic spirit, and the inability, 
due to lack of experience and education, to take a long view. The 
idea of paying dues continuously for the sake of some future benefit 
does not appeal to them. 

Even if he were better off than he is, the Indian workman would not be easily 

rsuaded to spend money which promised no obvious and immediate return. 

ew trade-unions can afford to conduct benevolent work, and the majority find it 


hard to convince the worker that a subscription is worth while except when a 
dispute is imminent or in progress. 


Need for Unions 


On THE employer’s side, there is the usual need of having some 
responsible organization with which to deal; on the employee’s side, 
there is need for the kind of protection a well-organized and well- 
managed union gives. The commission calls attention to the fact 
hat the industrialism which has been established in India is entirely 
oreign to the character of the people, and lacks the protective fea- 
ures which naturally develop in an indigenous system. 


Everything that we have seen in India has forced upon us the conviction that 
he need of organization among Indian workmen is great, and that, unless indus- 
ry and the State develop along entirely different lines from those at present 
ollowed, nothing but a strong trade-union movement will give the Indian work- 
man adequate protection. Legislation can act as a palliative and prevent the 
graver abuses, but there are strict limitations to the power of government and 
he public to protect workmen who are unable to protect themselves. Labor 
aws, indeed, find one of their most effective sanctions in the support of organized 
nions, * * * Jt isin the power to combine that labor has the only effective 
safeguard against exploitation and the only lasting security against inhumane 


onditions, 
Methods of Encouragement 


THE most obvious way of encouraging unions is by recognizing 
hem, and the commission makes clear its feeling that this should be 
more than a mere perfunctory gesture. 

In our view recognition should mean that the me ge on recognizes the right of 
he union to negotiate with him in respect of matters affecting either the common 
br the individual interests of its members. * * * Recognition in the letter 
nust be followed by recognition in the spirit, by a readiness to discuss sympeliae 
ally points put forward by the union, by accessibility to its officers and by will- 
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ingness to let them have credit where credit is due. * * * The employer 
who discriminates in the matter of promotion against union men, or in any other 
way tries to weaken the influence of the union he has recognized, is in no way 
better than the employer who denies recognition outright, and is as little like), 
to advance the cause of peace. y 


Refusal to deal with union officials who are ‘outsiders’? is equally 
condemned. The workers have a right to choose their leaders, anj 
in many cases the risk of victimization would keep an employee from 
presenting their case vigorously. Refusal to recognize unregistered 
unions stands on a different footing; the obligations imposed by regs. 
tration are not such as any bona fide union should object to assuming 
and the failure to register creates a suspicion as to the character of - 
organization. 

The commission is strongly opposed to one method, intended to be 
helpful, which certain employers have adopted, i. e., the collection 
of dues for the union. ‘‘This has usually been done by deducting the 
union subscription from the workers’ pay and handing the accumv.- 
lated amounts over to the union officials month by month.” [t js 
pointed out that although the union often receives more in this way 
than it would be apt to in any other, that very fact shows that some 
of the subscriptions are being taken from men who do not wish to give 
them, which is a manifest injustice. Moreover, since the employer 
can at his option refuse to continue the practice, it makes the union 
unduly dependent upon his favor, and inevitably limits the vigor and 
aggressiveness of the union officials. 


Need for Self-Reliance 


Prruaps the greatest need of the Indian trade-unions, the commis 
sion feels, is an increase in self-reliance; at present they are too much 
inclined to wait upon the employer’s attitude. A training for leader- 
ship is one of the most important functions they can assume. At 
present, the unions are weak, and the few leaders have the choice of 
doing the work effectively themselves, or letting it be done ineffec- 
tively by their subordinates who have not the training and experience 
to do it well. Nevertheless, the commission feels that the latter 
alternative should be chosen, even at the risk of serious mistakes, 
and that every opportunity should be taken to train both the lowe 
officials and the rank. and file in the principles and practice of trade- 
unionism. 

For this purpose, as well as for other reasons, a multiplication of the 
activities of the trade-unions is desirable. At present they are apt to 
limit themselves to merely industrial questions. The extension of the 
cooperative movement through the agency of the trade-union i 
suggested as a peculiarly suitable line of work. Welfare activities, 
adult education, and the collection and administration of benefit 
funds are mertioned as other lines along which they might secwe 
ee results and in the process train their members in working 
together. 

aid officials, developed from within the movement, are looked 
upon as necessary, and it is suggested that State funds might well be 
used to provide scholarships in universities or colleges which alt 
ready to cooperate, in order that the officials may obtain a wider 
training and experience than their own means and occupations perm. 
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Utilization of Workers’ Spare Time 


MONG the subjects taken up in the Annual Review of the 
International Labor Office for 1930 are workers’ education and 
other activities connected with the utilization of workers’ leisure time. 
The sections of the report relating to these two subjects are reproduced 
below. 
Workers’ Education 


“Tue workers’ education movement, which has developed very 


§ strongly during the past few years, led to certain significant interna- 


tional meetings in 1930. 

“At the end of April the congress of the International Federation 
of Teachers’ Associations at Prague, during a general discussion on 
the organization of teaching, defined its position with regard to uni- 
versity education for workers and peasants; this education for adults 
should, it was decided, be optional and independent, being organized 
by social groups which can appeal to teachers and the universities 
for support. 

“The cooperation of teachers’ associations was accepted by the 
Conference of International Trade Secretariats at Stockholm on 
July 6, 1930, which asked the International Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations to draft an international program for education and 
training to be submitted for approval to the executive of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. The fifth congress of the Red 
International at Moscow organized a special conference on questions 
of education and trade-union propaganda. The resolutions adopted 


by this conference are intended to guide Communist trade-unions in 


questions of workers’ education. One of the resolutions recommends 
the creation of trade-union schools attached to the national revolu- 
tionary trade-union federations. It also approved the creation of a 
faculty of trade-unionism in the Lenin International School in 
Moscow. 

“The International Conference on Wireless for the Workers, held 
in September in Prague, was attended by delegates from Austria, 
Se: Samm Denmark, the Free City of Danzig, and the Nether- 
ands. 

“The council of the World Association for Adult Education, which 
met at Brunswick in Sweden on August 25, decided to convene in 
1931 a special conference to discuss broadcasting and adult education. 
_ “Tn 1930 an international workers’ education week was organized - 
in Bernau in the new school for militant trade-unionists set up by the 
German Federation of Trade Unions. 

‘All these movements and all these demands found expression at 
the fourteenth session of the International Labor Conference. This 
was the first occasion on which the problem of workers’ education, 
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linked up with vocational training and the utilization of workery 
spare time, had been in a concrete form before the organization. ()p 
the proposal of Mr. Jouhaux, French workers’ delegate, the conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution for the purpose of guaranteeing 
the workers’ opportunities for the full development of their personal. 
ties and recommending in particular that means should be sought fo 
establishing a system of workers’ education. This resolution wa; 
considered by the Governing Body in October, 1930. It was decided, 
in order not to complicate the problem by studying all the efforts made 
in the direction of adult. education, that the office should first of | 
study the workers’ education movement in collaboration with the 
workers’ organizations. 


Utilization of Workers’ Spare Time 


“Amone the problems connected with the utilization of spar 
time the one which is at present engaging the attention of those 
concerned and giving rise to the greatest amount of activity is that o! 
workers’ education which was already dealt with in the preceding 
section. It will therefore suffice here to mention the internation! 
action which has been taken in connection with problems other than 
education and the official or private national institutions dealing with 
the whole field of spare time. 

“Tt is quite impossible to give a complete survey of the spare time 
movement, which is carried out by an infinite number of small groups 
working in the most varied spheres. It must therefore suffice to refer 
only to the central organizations which coordinate the various activities 
in different countries. Such organizations are still few in number, 
and there may be countries which have numerous and ancient insti- 
tutions for the organization of spare time without any central coordi- 
nating body. If these are not mentioned here that does not mean 
that the problem of spare time is neglected in that country, but merely 
that it appears in such a complex form that it can not be systematically 
dealt with in these pages. 


Nationa! Activities—Offcial 


“‘ Belgium.—The supreme council set up by the act of April 3, 1929, 
to encourage popular education and insure a fuller utilization of work- 
ers’ spare time was given its final form by the royal order of March 3, 
1930, and the first meeting was held on May 6. The council decided 
before taking any positive action to undertake an inquiry on a large 
scale so as to obtain information as to the work already being done 
in the country. 

‘“‘The older provincial organization, which will not be replaced by 
the supreme council but will have the support of the latter, continued 
its work in 1930 in every branch of activity connected with spare 
time, housing, workers’ gardens, physical training, intellectual and 

- moral education, etc. The Province of Antwerp devoted 400,000 
francs to its spare-time institute. The Provinces of Brabant and 
Hainaut each placed half a million francs to the credit of their spare- 
time committee, and the Province of Liége spent 250,000 francs for 
the same purpose. In addition to this action by the Provinces there 
is a system of official municipal organizations. For example, the 
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municipality of La Louviére set up a spare-time committee which 
spent almost 20,000 francs in 1930 in grants to libraries. 

‘Ttaly—The National Dopolavoro Institute, which had 280,000 
members in 1926, one year after its creation, had a million and a 
half at the beginning of 1930. This institute, which is strictly super- 
vised by a central committee, covers the whole country with a net 
work of provincial and local bodies. Its activities are directed toward 
four main fields: Physical training, including sport and travel; 
artistic education, including music, the cinema, wireless and the 
theater; general and vocational education; welfare, which includes 
workers’ gardens, the care of the home, holiday colonies, sanatoria, 
etc. Certain categories of workers have special organizations; there 
exist, for example, a women’s Dopolavoro, a rural Dopolavoro, a 
railway Dopolavoro, etc. 

“The figures published in 1930 for the year 1929 show a total of 
more than 53,000 sporting events and more than 28,000 excursions 
organized by the physical training groups, 41,000 artistic performances 
and more than 23,000 educational meetings. In the field of welfare 
about 6,800 events have to be recorded (exhibitions, congresses, 


lectures, etc.). 
National Activities—Unofhcial 


“‘ France.—Although the institution which was set up last year is 
not directly controlled by the public authorities, it has at least the 
same purpose as those in the countries mentioned above, namely, of 
dealing with the whole problem of spare time throughout the country. 

‘The national spare-time committee, which the National Federation 
of Distributive Cooperative Societies decided to set up in 1929 at its 
congress in Royan, came into being on May 7, 1930. Its program of 
action has five principal divisions: General education, travel, holidays, 
physical training and workers’ gardens. It will also deal with various 
other questions, such as the decoration of the home, popular festivals, 
the cinematograph, etc. Its rules permit it to set up all the necessary 
institutions for carrying out this program. At present it is engaged 
in organizing centers for general education, a people’s tourist agency, 
n nstidihal Woliday society, a technical sports office (including a 
technical administrative section and a medical section) and an office 
for workers’ gardens. The general education centers, which will 
work chiefly by visits to museums, factory laboratories, etc., are still 
in course BF ccwaniization: but a certain number have begun work. 


International Activity 


“ International Socialist Federation for Physical Culture and Workers’ 
Athletics.—This association, which celebrated its tenth anniversary 
in 1930, reached a membership of 2,000,000 in that year. Itis making 
active preparations for the second workers’ Olympic games, to be 
held at Vienna, the first part of which (winter sports) was success- 
fully held at Miirzzuschlag in the winter of 1930-31. Among the 
questions attracting the close attention of the international federa- 
tion are the utilization of spare time for sport and the influence of 
physical training on alcoholism, both of which will be placed on the 
agenda of its sixth congress in 1932 and will, it is hoped, be studied 
In collaboration with the International Labor Office. 
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“International Committee for People’s Theaters.—This committee, 
which was set up in 1926, held a meeting at Liége in June, 1130, 
where it dealt chiefly with the development of a bulletin published 
by the committee since 1929, which provides the national federations 
with information as to the technique of amateur theaters. 

‘Second International Congress on Popular Art.—This congress was 
held in Antwerp, Liége, and Brussels from August 28 to September 7, 
1930, and was attended by 200 members from 28 countries, most of 
whom had been sent by their Governments. 

‘It studied in particular the question of public festivals and family 
festivals. It was decided that the next congress should be held at 
Berne in 1934 and should be supplemented by an international 
exhibition of popular art. 

“First International Congress on Workers’ Spare Time.—For the first 
time international touch has been established between various 
national organizations dealing with the problem of spare time. About 
300 members from 18 countries attended a meeting at Liége in June, 
1930, at which 14 Governments were officially represented. 

“This congress adopted a great number of resolutions. One sug- 
gests the institution of an advisory committee on the utilization of 
spare time, attached to the International Labor Office; a second sug- 
gests that national public utility bodies should be set up in different 
countries to encourage and coordinate all the work connected with 
spare time. A further resolution deals with the development of 
physical training by the creation of gymnasiums, playing fields, and 
swimming baths, the training of teachers and the organization of 
practical medical supervision. The congress also drew the attention of 
the public authorities to the extreme importance of the worker’s home 
for the utilization of spare time and the necessity for encouraging every 
effort to make his home more comfortable and more attractive. 

“The congress stressed the importance of the wife in the organization 
of a family’s spare time and demanded a number of reforms which 
might make her more fitted to fulfill her functions in this direction; 
these reforms referred chiefly to school education and the progressive 
reduction, by an improved social policy, of the employment of married 
women. 

“The congress several times referred in its resolutions to the recom- 
mendation on workers’ spare time adopted by the international labor 
conference in 1924. Before concluding its work it requested the Bel- 
gian Supreme Council for National Education to arrange as soon as 
possible for a second international congress on workers’ spare time.” 





Denver Opportunity School 


HE Opportunity School of Denver, which will celebrate its fil- 
teenth birthday this September, is “an example of pioneer think- 

ing and action im public schooling for adults,” Robert Tudor Hill 
writes in the July, 1931, number of the Journal of Adult Education. 
He attributes the expansion and achievements of this institution to 
the fact that it relates itself directly to the personal needs of adults 
and to the basic educational community needs of the city of Denver. 
The school receives annually several thousand dollars from Federal 
funds under the Federal vocational education act, but the undertak- 
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ing is not wholly vocational. Courses of instruction are given in the 
common branches and in high school precollegiate subjects that are 
obviously cultural, but in general it is not an easy matter at this school 
to differentiate strictly between vocational and liberal education. 

The enrollment at the school according to the article referred to 
shows an age distribution from 16 to more than 60. For special 
reasons a few persons under 16 may be admitted. It is, however, 
predominantly a school for adults and they avail themselves of it in 
numbers that tax its equipment and resources to the limit. 

To keep pace with the increasing demands upon the school, a very 
much larger building is in course of construction, which will take the 
place of the present quarters. One 4-story wing of this new structure 
has already been utilized. The school has a day and an evening 
faculty of more than 100 teachers and also an administrative staff. 
For 1929-30 the operating costs totaled $214,000, which is apparently 
but not actually, a large sum for an institution of this character. No. 
item in the school budget of Denver is more solidly established, it is 
reported, than the provision fer funds for the efficient operation of 
the Opportunity School. 


Beginnings of the Project 


WHEN teaching one of the higher grades in one of Denver’s poorer 
districts, Miss Emily Griffith was brought to a realization of the effect 
of home conditions upon the school work of her pupils. She visited 
and revisited their homes and found fathers and older brothers 
unequipped for their jobs, mothers unable to manage their house- 
holds, and older sisters trying to make a living wage. She found 
these men and women ett’ bro Es despite their schooling, discouraged, 
a prey to anxiety and worry, out of accord with life and unable to 
shoulder gioneriy their parental and civic responsibilities. She 
talked over the problem with school authorities, with business men, 
industrial and civic leaders, representatives of labor, women’s clubs, 
service clubs, and the parents of the young people in whom she was 
especially interested. The idea of a school for underprivileged and 
vocationally handicapped men and women at last took shape. In 
the course of time Miss Griffith formulated plans which won the 
approval of the board of education. An old school building was 
assigned to her and she was told to go ahead. 

Convinced that adult education must be an outgrowth of human 
needs, Miss Griffith invited men and women to register their desires. 
People came in large numbers to discuss their wants wita her. She 
encouraged them to enroll for study courses for which they felt an 
actual need. When large enough groups were registered for either 
day or evening classes, she engaged competent teachers. By the 
ae the first school year in 1916-17 approximately 2,400 had been 
enrolled. 


Courses of Instruction 
Tux variety of the Opportunity School’s curriculum is shown by the 


following list of subjects in which instruction was given in the school 
year 1930-31: 


Acetylene welding; applied electricity; architectural drafting; auto mechanics; 
baking; battery repair; beauty parlor trade; blue-print reading; bookkeeping; 
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bookbinding; bricklaying; business arithmetic; business English; busines 
spelling; carpentry; citizenship; common-school branches; cooking; costume 
designing; dictaphone; electric welding; estimating; foundry pattern making. 
high-school subjects; lectures on welding; lip reading; machine shop; mechan ica| 
drawing; millinery; multigrapbing; painting and decorating; plumbing; printing. 
public speaking; salesmanship; sewing; shoe repairing; shop chemistry; shorthand: 
showcard writing; telegraphy; typewriting; use of the steel square. 

There are classes for those who can not read er write, and there is tutoring fo; 
those who need individual instruction. There are classes in English for the torcigy 
born and dictation classes for those who want to develop speed in shorthand. 
There is a i waa library with counseling service for those who want acd vic¢ 
in the selection or the direction of their reading. Help is provided for those who 
want citizenship papers. Girls and young women on probation or under 
institutiona) care are put into special classes. 


So far as possible the school’s shops, workrooms, and laboratories 
duplicate actual employment conditions in business and industry, 
In certain respects the school scheme closely approximates a continua- 
tion and part-time school for men and women through cooperative 
arrangements made by the institution with industrial and business 
establishments and with trade-unions. Moreover, the industrial 
and business community has been very helpful to the school in pro- 
curing the required equipment and facilities for the office department, 
the telegraph school, machine shops, automobile repair shops, etc. 
There is a school press for use in instruction in printing and binding. 
The printing and binding for the school are done in the print shop. 
In this, as well as in other ways, the products from the school’s shops 
are absorbed without militating against local business. 


The Human Emphasis 


Tue school stresses the teaching of men and women rather than the 
teaching of subjects—it is a school “with a heart,”’ the author declares. 
‘The development of the personality and latent ability of the student, 
in the direction in which he wishes to go,’’ is the main objective of this 
educational scheme. 

“You can doit.” That is the school motto. Every possible encouragement 
is given to men and women to begin and to carry on the study of anything they 
need or want to know. Unnecessary obstacles to enrollment and attendance are 
removed. There are few if any entrance requirements to block the way. It is 
assumed that competent men and women who want to do something worth while 
for their own advancement can and will, with proper encouragement, carry 
through. The school’s job is to see that they do. On a large blackboard in the 
lower hall appears this message: ‘‘Do not drop your work until he talk with me. 
nie I can think of something to help. mily Griffith, Principal.’’ And 

e does. 

On the bulletin board in the hal) appears also this notice: ‘‘ Night pupils who 
come directly from work to school, wishing a bowl of soup, see Mrs. Miller.” 
(Mrs. Miller is the assistant principal and Miss Griffith’s “right-hand man.” 
And here is another story. 


In the opening days of the school the principal found that pupils 
often came to their classes direct from their jobs, expecting to get their 
dinner or supper after school hours. Occasionally, this going without 
food for such a long time resulted in illness. To meet the situation the 
principal arranged to serve soup at her own expense. Later, however, 
another Denver woman assumed this financial responsibility. In the 
soup kitchen many discussions have taken place with the students 
concerning their personal problems. Frequently, Miss Griffith or 
Mrs. Miller have a bowl of soup after their own evening meal. When 
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asked why they do not turn over the soup feature to someone else, 
Miss Griffith has explained that ‘there might then be only a soup 
kitchen and not a ‘soup fellowship.’ ”’ 

The philosophy of this educational institution seems to be ‘‘Give 
men and women an opportunity for self-development, for doing what 
they want to do, for trying to become what they want to be, and they 
will accomplish much,”’ 
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The Teachers 


Tue following official statement is made concerning teachers for the 
Opportunity School: 

The professional requirements for teachers of academic subjects are the same 
as those for like work in the elementary schools and high schools of the city. As 
far as possible teachers are selected who have had experience that seems to fit 
them for sympathetic understanding of the problems likely to arise because of 
the wide range of age and educational desire incident to the many-sided purposes 
of the school. Instructors in all trade departments are men and women with 
years Of successful trade experience. Furthermore, they are selected because of 
breadth of vision concerning the problems of the industrial world. 


This Opportunity School has been successful, the author of the 
article under review asserts, because it has had not only inspired 
leadership and able administration but also a teaching staff which has 
grasped ‘‘ the idea.” 

The whole staff and approximately one-half of the teachers serve on 
a full-time basis. Such full-time service is made practicable to some 
extent through the combination of day and evening sessions. The 
author holds that this full-time feature is a highly important one and 
is worthy of serious consideration by oducetibhal attliotities in other 
municipalities. The experience of this Denver school, he contends, 
shows the desirability of having a full-time faculty and a full-time 
administrative staff for such an educational undertaking. “It could 
not possibly function as a sound community agency for continuation 
education among adults without full-time direction.”’ 

The school opens in September and closes in June, and during the 
term is in session five days per week, from 8 a. m. to 9.15 p. m., except 
on Friday evenings. During the scholastic year 1929-30 there were 
9,550 students enrolled. This number is approximately 15 per cent of 
all pupils of all ages enrolled in Denver’s public schools. The average 
daily student attendance during the same period was more than 
3,500. The apparently high attendance mortality indicated by these 
figures may, the author suggests, be in fact attendance vitality, as 
much depends upon one’s angle of vision. If, because of special 
ability or application, an adult learns in half the time a child does and 
if he acquires in a brief period what he went to school to get, why 
should he remain longer? Students may enter or leave at will the 
Opportunity School’s courses. Occupational or home duties must be 
considered first. As far as practicable schedules are fitted to the par- 
ticular conditions and needs of the individual student. The school’s 
policy in this connection is officially stated as follows: 

Every effort is made to adjust the program to fit the individual’s time. Many 
programs must be arranged for a few hours a week, for alternative weeks, for 
alternate day and night classes, for an intensive program of eight hours a day, 


for a few weeks or a few months. Some get the training they want in a short 
time; others attend for several years. 
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Short-unit courses are becoming more popular. The writer points 
out that well-defined incentives make for efficient learning. In his 
judgment, a large part of the success of the Opportunity School is «ue 
to the fact that a person may study there directly and definitively 
what he or she desires to learn at the moment. ; 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


PERSONAL counseling and occupational placement are also vital 
features of this school. No person is enrolled without conferences of a 
more or less detailed nature with principals, assistants, or teachers, 
This counseling is also continued during the student’s courses if he 
desires to have it, or if there are indications that he needs it. No one 
leaves the institution without having full access to the services of the 
employment bureau. In the last year approximately 1,500 persons, 
or 15 per cent of the total annual enrollment, have been placed in 
business, industrial, domestic, or miscellaneous employment by the 
director of this bureau. 

The office of the principal and staff assistants is in an open hall close 
to the main door of the institution. The employment bureau is very 
near the office, and the staff counselor’s desk is right across the hall. 
In this way an immediate, constant and personal contact is always 
provided between students and those in charge. Members of the staff 
are also stationed near the other doors of the school so that students 
on their first visit to the institution will at once find themselves in 
friendly hands. 

In brief, the Opportunity School, the writer holds, constitutes ‘a 
part of the adult life of Denver.” Its program has been worked out 
in response to the requirements of the people of that city. The insti- 
tution increases their industrial and business efficiency. It raises 
living standards and sets up high ideals of citizenship. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in July, 1931 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for July, 
1931, with comparable data for preceding months, are pre- 
ented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lasting 
ess than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, 
929, and 1930, number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
hese years and for each of the months—January, 1929, to July, 1931, 
inclusive—as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end of 
ach month and the number of workers involved. The economic loss 
(in man-days) involved is computed by multiplying the number of 
orkers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute meas- 
ured in working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade 
in question. 
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, T,BLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1929, to JULY, 1931, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORK- 
\ ERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927, 1928, 1929, AND 1930 
S i | 
: in , i - Number of workers 
i Number of disputes involved in disputes | Number of 
5 28s) eae te bs 3 man-days 
Month and year lost during 
Beginning | In effect at | Beginning | In effect at | month or 
in month end of in month end of year 
| or year month or year month 
NN do. ean duineabcnipecencccs  » ae Ce SS as 37, 799, 394 
er ocd wessawonne GF Weidetncde occ Sa 31, 556, 947 
EE A TET Gh casscsssces — * eee 9, 975, 213 
| Sl, Sa. 55. ue lee ecnsomwen FERN | i. | Seer 2, 730, 368 
1929 
NR alt tng be ttiekinetanalacehen ss 48 36 14, 783 39, 569 951, 914 
0 a ee eee 54 35 22, 858 40, 306 926, 679 
| ssh GTR CR SER s RR SSIES 77 37 14, 031 40, 516 1, 074, 468 
5 ar Ae aT ais 117 53 32, 989 52, 445 1, 429, 437 
ono RL OE AILS 115 73 13, 668 64, 853 1, 727, 694 
ee Oa, a a ee 73 57 19, 989 58, 152 1, 627, 565 
SS PS Tae es ea ee 80 53 36, 152 15, 589 1, 062, 428 
a aa 75 43 25, 616 6, 714 358, 148 
Oa 98 49 20, 233 &, 132 244, 864 
rt. nceseducacae 69 31 16, 315 6, 135 272, 018 
ES eee eer wees 61 32 10, 443 6, 067 204, 457 
ee ececevacetauuene 33 21 3, 386 2, 343 95, 541 
1930 
al a ll a ee Ce aa 45 21 9, 240 5, 316 184, 730 
ic cl I RR EE aa 52 40 37, 480 6, 683 438, 570 
WE 49 38 15, 017 5, 957 291, 127 
ee i bectuuceeeel 64 41 6, 379 5, 840 189, 828 
oS a 66 29 9, 329 4, 386 185, 448 
/ Se «Ses SSeS, * 59 34 14, 011 8, 311 144, 117 
(Ok Oe CE oeeeee * 78 30 14, 308 4, 815 141, 647 
inns i ccccncccoceccsctun 51 33 15, 902 7, 131 142, 738 
+ Dag R SER: s 72 44 16, 337 13, 778 208, 184 
ae a aaa 47 36 10, 858 16, 007 335, 916 
ER REE 44 29 4, 390 7, 759 273, 608 
CN i wh ee 26 7 4, 863 5, 144 194, 455 
1931 
SN ES eee eee ere 56 20 10, 147 2, 927 181, 031 
ial. ER am 52 34 19, 984 12, 512 228, 329 
eR RS SREY 45 27 26, 121 28, 139 422, 545 
=: eee eeeeresrens 60 39 26, 442 22, 604 769, 720 
SS . hl ea ET 106 49 27, 588 15, 735 402, 437 
.. (eOo Sot Get ERREE rea 118 98 25, 177 25, 334 603, 953 
Smo: cli i gl a aia ga 61 113 48, 196 68, 282 877, 789 
' Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning jy 
May, June, and July, 1931, and the number of workers directly 


involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1931 
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Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involyeq 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry ——., 
May June July ' May June July 
Sa dinichstinthemnsnainigwdiniitniiniinat beni | SRS Rees i ietibineadel-~... 
SRS Ee ee 2 TS ae 8 ts pebada 1 Ril lessee 1, 200 360 |. 
Brewery and soft-drink workers__________- 7) eS a ae Te 
a AE I a, SETAE 31 17 16 5, 503 1, 902 2,477 
Chauffeurs and teamsters-_---...........-.. 1 6 3 150 992 M4] 
RE RR ee ae RAT IE, RE I: 12 13 12 489 1, 335 35, R58 
Pe SORES 9 RE SE EEE TEE RRS eee SES. D Tendiiodseibsécnecs 35) 
EEE EL OS 1 1 1 125 8 fi 
i FL SNE eB ET OB 1 1 2 13 40 14 
ERIE es AE 5 Seas eee oe |) eS 
INS RRS alee Arcee ease 2 TF iL adasinaetitieae 1, 600 | | [ea 
, 4 EE ae See: Seer he 2s ae ) 
pS RES Se ES SS Ee | OSE RA T: ee 
Light, heat, power, and water__...........].........- 2 RSS Cae et | SP 
Longshoremen and freight handlers-_-_---|_........-].....-.-.. i GE RISE rT 
Lumber, timber, and mill work. ..........|....-....- 1 CTs LSS a 
ST Esl 1..65scnetddeddeguewsaccscoes 5 1 1 13 1 
pS ee ee ts ae 25 61 7 5, 121 18, 953 2, 686 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and the- 

EES ST 3 D Mieinsidec 39 16 
Printing and publishing__..............-.- 1 | ee 12 10 |. ue 
A RS EE a ee ee . » ny SORES RET eS 8 |. 
Municipel workers... .................... 1 © lscmadieenee 3, 300 +S 
» lect Seon SRNR eee 8 6 12 6, 055 1, 205 6, 356 
NN iB hdl he ah thd nknicabndscamoiend OL dsicndadbebiwviedmesih ; SO wal 
Other ocoupetions....... ......=:..<...4..... 1 3 500 76 104 

et ee ae Er 106 118 61 27, 582 25, 177 48, 196 


























Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in July, 


1931, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JULY, 1931, CLASSIFIED 






































BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 
Number of disputes beginning in July, 1931, involving— 
Industry 500 and |1,000and| . 

6 and 20 and 100 and ’ 5,000 
under 20 |under 100 \under 500 — — workers 
workers | workers | workers workers workers and over 

I cnt ome cidwiinegiiinia 2 7 5 i 
Chauffeurs and teamsters.._............_- 1 RE we roo took dell 
a sl ea webiaiins 1 6 : aah 2. ne 2 1 
OE EEE EE EO aS a es aS eee . es a a 7 
i TES. SEA Tae eS SERRE Es. fst eoe eh Raa seede > Shee I ‘ 
a SRE I lt aE SE orf Mititimstipeciindie eos 5s ee 
CS IRSA LEELA erect yp Teh SR wheats Molt. she seb ild 
Longshoremen and freight handlers. ....._|........-- 8 TEE ES Ea eee Se Se ee 
ELS Mardinticwal acinatibbnicdinnsc ui. tetcn OF Re 9 RE SS Teas ye a 
pe. Seca as 5 CEN Sm aR BEER SSSR REE ee 1 4 1 | 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and 
th i I cai ced ina decid ie SS oo i Sie il 
y RIE: me RI TRIE RR eae 2 2 4 3 t.. 
OURGE QOCURTIIO,........ - 24 ne cn nse esncen- 1 i Seidchoanabintealo kc olaaines Sicaieea ene : . 
hy Bel SSR ERR RE EY ot» 11 22 17 6 4 1 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
July, 1931, by industries and classified duration. 


Tape 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JULY, 1931, BY INDUSTRIES 
AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in July, 1931 


Bituminous coal miners, West Virginia.—A strike for union recogni- 
tion began on July 6 in the Kanawha district, involving about 1,500 
men. ‘This strike was called by the West Virginia Mine Workers, a 
new organization in that district. Information is not available as to 
the outcome of this strike, but it is known that some of the older 
men have returned to work. 

Textile workers (woolen), Rhode Island.—The Weybosset Mills of 
the American Woolen Co. at Providence were affected by an unsuc- 
cessful strike of 638 spinners, twisters, weavers, etc., from July 8 to 
July 20. It is reported the workers wanted their wages increased to 
offset a reduction of 12% per cent said to have been in effect since 
last winter. 

Road workers, New York.—A strike of some 825 laborers on road- 
construction work in Westchester County, which began on July 10, 
is understood to have ended on August 3. The men declined to 
work for 40 cents an hour and demanded $5 per day. They were 
allowed 50 cents an hour until January 1, 1932. 

Textile workers (silk), Connecticut—Some 500 employees of the 
Edward Bloom Co. (Inc.), at Putnam, struck on July 13, demanding 
it is said, a working week of 48 instead of 55 hours, with no wage 
reduction. This strike, which was sponsored by the National Textile 
Workers’ Union, is still in effect. 

Silk workers, New Jersey.—Several hundred silk workers in Paterson 
under the leadership of the National Textile Workers’ Union struck 
on July 22 for an 8-hour day, a 5-day week, increased wages, restora- 
tion of previous wage cuts, unemployment relief and insurance, etc. 
Subsequent additions to the ranks of thestrikers brought the number, 
it is said, to about 1,500. The original demands are believed to 
have been modified. 

Other workers, numbering some 6,500, affiliated with the Associated 
Silk Workers and the United Textile Workers, began a strike on July 
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27, demanding a 44-hour week with wage increases. Hours, it ; 
alleged, have been of irregular duration, ranging up to 10, 11, and 1) 
per day. 

These strikes are still in progress. 

Clothing workers, New York City.—Protesting against allege 
sweatshop conditions and desiring to establish a more perfect unio; 
through the extension and perfection of the organization’s contr) 
over the industry, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Americ, 
began a strike or stoppage on July 29, involving some 30,000 men; 
clothing workers in New York City and vicinity. 

Some of the workers returned after an agreement was reached oy 
July 30 between the union and the New York Clothing Manufx. 
turers’ Exchange, the principal employing group. Concessions wer 
made by both sides in reaching the agreement, which is to run fo; 
two years, ending June 30, 1933. Settlements were also effected 
from time to time with independent proprietors, so that by August § 
about two-thirds of the strikers had returned to work. 

The strike, it is understood, has been mainly against those shops 
which have failed to observe union standards and the objective ha 
been not so much the signing of the agreement as the enforcement o! 
it. The slowness in reaching settlements is due, it is indicated, t 
the insistence of the union in requiring bonds for the carrying out of 
the agreements. The principal changes in the agreement over the 
old one which expired July 1, authorizes, it is said, the imposition of 
penalty by the impartial chairman upon any manufacturer sending 
work to a nonunion contracting firm and gives permission to the 
employers to participate in fixing rates for each labor operation in 
the production of garments. 

Clothing workers, New Jersey.—In addition to the clothing worker 
who struck in New York City on July 29, about 2,000 worker 
stopped work in Egg Harbor, Hammonton, and Vineland, demanding, 
according to press reports, a signed agreement. They also objected 
to the.sending of work to nonunion factories ‘“‘outside.”” No report 
of the ending of this strike or strikes has been received. 

Anthracite coal miners, Pennsylvania.—A strike of 500 miners affect- 
ing the Raven Run Colliery of the Judds Highland Coal Co., at New 
Girardsville, is reported to have begun on July 29 as a protest against 
the employment of men who refused to pay a fine for the violation o! 
union rules. Dues were paid and the men returned to work on July 31. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into July, 1931 


Hosiery workers, Philadelphia.—It is understood that the strike 
which began on February 16 still continues in part. 

Silk workers, Pennsylvania.—The strike of some 3,000 workers in 
Allentown, beginning as of May 1, still continues in part. 

Taxi drivers, Pittsburgh—A report has been received of the ending 
on June 20 of the strike of 880 taxi drivers which began on June 1). 
The number of strikers was originally reported as 1,000. This strike, 
it appears, was unsuccessful. 

Bituminous coal miners, Illinois—The strike of miners which 
began in June at Benton in the Orient mines of the Chicago, Wil 
mington & Franklin Coal Co. ended on August 6. The strike, it 
said, was in defiance of the international officers of the United Mine 
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Workers of America, and the men returned after being warned that 
they must do so under penalty of being discharged and of forfeiting 
their membership in the union. Later and more reliable information 
shows that the number of strikers was 2,100 and not 2,270 as origi- 
nally reported; also, that the strike at one mine (the New Orient) 
began on June 6 and at the other (the Orient No. 1) on June 18. 

Textile workers, Rhode Island —As to the strike of some 600 em- 
ployees of the Royal Weaving Co. at Pawtucket, which began June 25, 
it was stated on August 4 that the company had as many workers as 
it could use because of market conditions and the large quantity of 
finished goods in the storerooms. 

Bituminous coal miners——The disturbances in northern West 
Virginia, western Pennsylvania, and eastern Ohio, to which allusion 
was made in the July issue of the Review, have subsided. Especially 
is this true, so far as the effect on coal production is concerned, of 
northern West Virginia and the Pittsburgh district, where the output 
has for some time been equal to, if not in excess of, the production 
beforethestrike. Pressreports of July 18 indicated the collapse of the 
strike in eastern Ohio, stating that the strikers were returning and that 
“the last mine shut down by the strike in the area’’ would resume 
operations by July 20. 

The Simpson Creek Colleries Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, resumed 
operations at their Galloway (W. Va.) mines on August 18 on the 
same basis as to wages and hours as existed when the strike began 
on June 18, 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July, 1931 
By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director oF CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 68 labor disputes during 
July, 1931. ‘These disputes affected a known total of 27,047 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 
On August 1, 1931, there were 60 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 29 controversies which had not reached the 
strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 89. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Decision of Industrial Commission of Colorado on Reduction 
of Coal Miners’ Wages 


N Aveusr 4, 1931, the Industrial Commission of Colorad 

rendered a decision refusing the demand of the Bluff Spring 
Leasing Co., a coal mining company, for a reduction in the wag 
rates of its employees. hy 

The company served notice July 7 of its intention to reduc 
the wages of its employees, effective August 7, 1931. On July 1 
21 employees of the company filed a petition with the commission 
protesting against the proposed reduction. 

At the hearing before the commission at Florence, Colo., July § 
the company contended that it was necessary to reduce the price of 
coal $1.50 per ton in order to meet the competition of the large coil 
companies which had already reduced the price of coal. The con. 
pany also contended that it had to pay a royalty of 55 cents per ton 
to the owners of the mine and 50 cents per ton commission for selling 
its coal, which caused a loss of 93 cents on each ton of coal sold. 
The employees contended that if their wages were reduced it would 
be impossible for them to earn more than $3.50 to $4 per day, and 
that such a wage was not sufficient for them to support their familie 
and was therefore not a living wage. _ 

The commission stated that, according to the records of the State 
coal mine inspector the coal miners of Colorado averaged a trifle 
over 183 days’ work per annum during the last 10 years, and that the 
average number worked during 1930 was only 164 days. 

The findings and award of the commission are as follows: 

Considering the number of days a coal miner works per year, the present 
wage scale is not sufficient, and it is to be regretted that the employees should 
be required to sell their labor at a lower price. Labor should be the first charge 
against every industry, and the welfare of the wage earner should be thie first 
consideration of every employer. If prosperity is to return to this land of ours 
it will never come by cutting the earnings of the men who produce the wealth 
of the Nation; reductions of salaries and wages of employees will delay the 
return of better times, because a reduction in wages or salaries will destroy the 
purchasing power of the men who make better business possible. It seems to 
us it is not large stock dividends or large bank accounts that make prosperol 
times, but good wages and salaries to the working men and women of the country. 

The large coal companies who have reduced the price of coal to the point wher 
they can not pay a living wage to their employees, and who are therefore forcing 
the smaller companies to do the same thing in order to meet this sort of wnfail 
competition, have committed a crime against human rights by forcing theif 
employees to work for less than a living wage. 

his commission believes that a living wage is one that is sufficient for « ma! 
to live decently and to educate his children in the manner that an America! 
child should be educated; to get some pleasure out of life and, by reasonable 


economy, to lay aside a few dollars for the day when old age shall come and he 
can toil no longer. 
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The coal mines of this State, when the number of days the coal miner works 
Scr annum are considered, are not paying over one-hali a living wage at the 
present wage scale. 

Therefore it is the decision and award of the commission that the present 
wage scale be retained. 
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New Agreement in English Engineering Industry 


OR months past there has been the threat of a serious dispute 
in the English engineering industry, the employers demanding 
hanges in wages and conditions to which the workers were unwill- 
ng to agree. Both sides are strongly organized, the engineering joint 
trades movement, which is the workers’ body, consisting of 40 unions 
‘ith a membership of approximately 1,000,000. In May negotia- 
tions were broken off, neither side being willing to accept the other’s 
proposals. Strong efforts were made to bring them together, and 
rccording to the Ministry of Labor Gazette for July, 1931, on June 
20, the representatives of employers and employees agreed upon a 
evision of the employers’ proposals which they would recommend to 
heir respective bodies for acceptance. These terms were agreed to 
by the executives of the trade-unions on June 23, to become operative 
uly 6, 1931. 
Q Under the new agreement, overtime on day-shift work is to be 
paid for at the rate of time and a quarter for the first two hours, and 
a) Methereafter at time and a half. Previously, all overtime on the day 
shift was paid for at the rate of time and a half, with double time 







on 


do 
igs 


ge 


. ufter midnight. Other provisions are thus summarized by the 

- azette: 

i On night shifts the new agreement fixes the payment at time and orie-sixth, 

rf with overtime at time and a quarter for the first two hours and time and a half 

| hereafter, calculated on the day-shift rate. Previously the rate of payment was 

id HMtime and a third, with overtime at time and two-thirds. 

8 The agreement provides that all overtime worked in coupling up day and 
ight shifts, or night and day shifts, shall be paid at time and a quarter, and 

te hat such overtime shall not be included in the 30 hours’ limitation in any four 

: weeks, 

le Revisions in the payment for double day shift and/or three-shift systems are 


1¢ Hees follows: On the first shift 43 hours’ work is to be paid for as 45 hours, in 
place of 43 hours’ work for 47 hours’ payment; on the second shift, 37% hours’ 
work for 45 hours’ pay in place of 37% hours’ work for 47 hours pay; and on the 
hird shift, 3744 hours’ work for 47 hours’ pay, in place of 37% hours’ work for 


nt 0 hours’ pay. 
Id The revised provisions with regard to systems ot payment by results are as 
7 ollows: 
st (a) All systems of payment by results will be subject to the following 
nN onditions: 
th No piecework prices, bonus, or basis times once established may be altered 
ie Meexcept for the following reasons: 
ne (1) A mistake in the calculation on either side; or 
to a The material, means, or method of production, or the quantities, are 
18 anged; or 
y. (3) A mutual arrangement has been come to between the employer and the 
re fe Orker in the same way as a new price is arranged. 
if (b) Pieeework prices and bonus or basis times shall be such as will enable a 
ir tem of average ability to earn at least 25 per cent overtime rates, excluding 
it ‘ar Donus, 

(c) As regards existing prices or times: 
n (1) In those eases where the basis is 33% per cent it will be reduced to 25 per 
nn eeent, i. e., a reduction ot 64% per cent. : 
le (2) In those cases where the basis is by agreement or recognition greater than 


¢ fe2s per cent, the reduction will be in the ratio of 33% to 25. 
[599] 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories, July, 1931 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith labor turnoye 
rates for manufacturing as a whole and for 10 separate man. 
facturing industries. 

In working turnover rates the Bureau of Labor Statistics uses th 
weighted arithmetic mean. The indexes for manufacturing as , 
whole are compiled from reports made to the bureau by represen tatiy: 
establishments in over 75 industries, employing approximately 1 ,25(. 
000 employees. In the 10 industries for which separate indexes ary 
presented reports were received from representative plants employing 
approximately 25 per cent of the employees as shown for such indus 
tries by the Census of Manufactures of 1927. In the automobik 
industry schedules were received from plants employing 125,(0\ 
people; plants reporting for boots and shoes employed 100,00): 
those reporting for cotton manufacturing employed nearly 125,(00i 
people; for brick, over 15,000 people; for foundry and machine shops 
175,000 people; for furniture, about 40,000 people; for iron and steel, 
over 225,000 people; for sawmills, approximately 65,000 people; for 
slaughtering and meat packing, nearly 85,000 people; and for men’ 
clothing, about 40,000 people. 

In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separation, ani 
accession rates, the bureau presents the net turnover rate. The nei 
turnover means the rate of replacement; it is the number of jobs that 
are vacated and filled per 100 employees. In a plant that is increasing 
its force the net turnover rate is the same as the separation rate 
because while more people are hired than are separated from ther 
jobs, the number hired above those leaving is due to expansion, an( 
can not be justly charged to turnover. On the other hand, in a plan! 
that is reducing its number of employees the net turnover rate is the 
same as the accession rate, for while more people are separated {rom 
the pay roll than are hired, the excess of separations over accession 
is due to a reduction of force and therefore can not be logically charge 
as a turnover expense. 

Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate, subdivided 
into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with the accessiol 
rate and net turnover rate, presented both on a monthly and a 
equivalent annual basis. 
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wate 1. -AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN 75 
oes INDUSTRIES 


A.—Monthly Rates 











Separation rates 














































































Accession | Net turn- 
rate over rate 
Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total 

1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 

snuary 1.85 | 0.74] 270] 1.95] 0.54] 6.19] 5.09] 2.88] 3.95] 2.97] 3.95] 2.88 

ebruary - -- 1.60} .74] 250] 1.75] .62] .20] 4.72] 269] 3.94] 282] 3.94] 269 

aoe... cvwes 1.94] .94] 2.83] 1.75] .60| .26] 5.37] 2.95] 4.15] 3.67| 4.15] 295 

OVE MMM pril...--------| 211] 1.14] 257] 1.96] .53] .31] 5.21] 3.41] 3.55] 3.06) 3.55] 3.06 

ley. ____.-| 201] 1.12] 268] 243] .48] .28] 5.17] 3.83] 3.28] 279! 3.28] 279 

ANU ne....--------| 1.85] 1.02] 3.00] 3.84] .46] .23] 5.31] 5.09] 292] 2.41|] 292] 24) 

nly. ...-------| 1.35] 1.10] 417] 3.382] .32] .25] 5.84] 467] 251] 3.02] 251] 3.02 

ugoit.....---- + 5 Reet: Saab . 3 a eee << | Saeed. $70 4. 2... he nae 

thefiliMeptember..--- ael....0 ott eames yy meee eh eeaine. oS ae eae 3.27 |_-.--- 

BB ctober..------- * 3 tS a aes a0 1.5.23. re | eee 9.56 }....... 2. 56 |....-- 

S AM ovember_.---- f | aoe: | og iat y" ) on ree TS) Saar 266 1..\.... 2.05 1...) 

tive ~ aa AT anes 234i... 9 Sees *: 3 Rmesee yt Bee SS See 

0. Average__| 1.55 |__..._- 3.00 |....._- MBA ojench SB L.....2 3.08 |... 2° = 
are 

ving B.—Equivalent Annual Rates 

dus 

bilefmmmanuary 21.8| 87] 31.8] 2.0] 64] 22] 662.0] 33.9] 465] 35.0] 46.5] 33.9 

a HERS 20.9| 9.6] 32.6] 228] 80] 2.6] 61.5] 35.0] 51.4] 36.8] 51.4] 35.0 

Oi _..| 228] 111] 33.3] 206) 71] 31] 63.2] 348] 48.8] 43.2] 488] 348 

; es 25.7) 13.9] 31.3] 2.9] 65] 3.8] 63.5] 41.6] 43.2} 37.2] 43.2] 37.2 

00: RE SS 23.7] 13.2] 31.5] 26] 56] 3.3] 608] 45.1] 386] 328] 386] 328 

OOO Mmmmune------------ 22.5] 124] 36.5] 467] 5.6] 28] 64.6] 61.9] 35.5] 29.3] 35.5] 29.3 

UU a aaa 15.9] 129] 49.1] 391] 38] 29] 68.8] 549] 29.5] 35.5] 29.5] 35.5 

ODS, oes See ny | toot < } eee @.7-1...-... $6. 01.4.... ao 

P’! MiBeptember_____- 8 1....-1 “¢ 7] Ena eo) ae 60.9 |.-....- 39.8 |... 291... 

‘eel, ast. ot... 7) 5 gt ae | RRS 3h... ot aa 

formmovember...... “S49 mae me i..-i.. fT) eehe ae b.....-4 2.0}... 269 |...... 

y ppecember....--| 9.9 |. -. 32.2 |... SS eres ry} eee “Se ae oe 614.2. 

“= Average__| 18.7 b---y~ eee et Shee 59.7 |_...... ia 1 ...d ets... 









































and 
nef Comparing the July turnover rates with those for June, there was 
hai find increase in the quit, discharge, and accession rates. The lay-off 
‘ing frate was lower for July than for June. Comparing July, 1931, rates 
ae, Mwith those for July, 1930, decreases were shown in the quit, discharge, 
her and lay-off rates. The accession rate was higher for July, 1931, than 
and mor July, 1930. 

aif’ The charts on pages 116 and 117 show in graphic form the data 
the fiMpresented in Table 1. 

olf Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net 
ois Mmurnover rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton, foundry and 
zt /machine shops, furniture, iron and steel, sawmills, and slaughtering 
ind meat packing for the year 1930 and for the first seven months of 
he year 1931, and for brick and men’s clothing for the months of 
of April, May, June, and July, 193i, presented seth on a monthly 
ind an equivalent annual basis. 
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TaBLe 2.-AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES—Continued 


A.—Monthly Rates—Continued 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, July, 1931 


EPORTS of building permits issued have been received by the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics from 338 identical cities, having 
population of 25,000 or over, for the months of June and July, 1931, 
and from 289 identical cities for the months of July, 1930, and July, 
1931. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables apply to the cost 
of the buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on applying 
for his permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown, 
The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection 
of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 338 
identical cities of the United States, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AND OF TOTAL BUILDING Con. 
STRUCTION IN 338 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JUNE 
AND JULY, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








New residential buildings 
Total construction, 

ineluding altera- 
tions and repairs 





| New nonresiden- 
tial buildings 


Families pro- | (estimated cost) 





























ee Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
Geographic division new dwellings 

| it | : 
June, 1931 July, 1931! a yuly, June, 1931 July, 1931| June, 1931 | July, 1931 

Bb emed' | al : a 
| | : 
New England__-.-.---- $3, 208, 170/$3, 644, 085, wel 612 $3, 794, 199|$7, 977, 913) $9, 686, 140'$14, 432,729 
Middle Atlantic__-_--_- 19, 603, 186/13, 418,155; 4,277! 2,945 13, 654, 798/21, 811, 833) 38, 566, 255; 41, 776, 379 
East North Central____| 5, 024, 560) 4, 918, 024 987 925) 8, 037, 216) 6, 157,918) 16, 414, 038) 13, 971, 96! 
West North Central-___| 2, 214, 023) 2, 032, 320 592 516) 4, 600, 844) 2, 458,433) 7,891,757) 5, 671, 6f2 
South Atlantic__-.._._- 2, 982, 800} 2, 802, 312 653 691) 4, 394, 922) 6, 133,958) 9, 555, 893) 10, 729, #8 
South Central_._..____- 2, 668, 065) 2, 264, 211 711 681) 3, 427, 886} 6, 432,440) 7, 153,278) 9, 601, 654 
Mountain and Pacific._} 5, 688, 277] 5, 069, 015 1, 676 1, 474) 7, 259, 371) 7, 205, 657) 15, 453, 925) 14, 729, 840 
, ES 41, 389, 081/34, 148,122) 9,501 7, 844/45, 169, 236/58, 178, 152 104, 721, 286/110, 914, 1% 
Per cent of change-----/_...--.--- —17. 5 ahaa oe c  * het +28. 5) a Ao +5.9 

















The estimated cost of total building operations in these 338 cities 
for the month of July, 1931, was $110,914,195, which is 5.9 per cent 
more than the estimated cost of buildings for which permits wer 
issued during the month of June, 1931. Permits issued for new 
residential buildings showed a decrease of 17.5 per cent in indicated 
expenditure. However, permits issued for new nonresidential build- 
ings showed an increase of 28.8 per cent. 

In these 338 cities, 7,844 family dwelling units were provided 1 
the new buildings for which permits were issued during the montl 
of July, 1931. This is 17.4 per cent less than the number of family 
dwelling units provided in new buildings in these cities during the 
month of June, 1931. An increase of 13.6 per cent was shown in the 
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ndicated expenditure for new residential buildings in the New Eng- 
md States. Each of the other geographic divisions registered 
ecreases in expenditures for this class of building. The decreases 
inged from 2.1 per cent in the East North Central States to 31.6 
er cent in the Middle Atlantic States. Increases in indicated ex- 
enditures for new nonresidential buildings are shown in the New 
ngland States, the Middle Atlantic States, the South Atlantic 
ates, and the South Central States. Decreases in projected ex- 
enditure for new nonresidential buildings are shown in the East 
jorth Central States, the West North Central States, and the Middle 
Pacific States. The increases ranged from 39.6 per cent in the South 
\ilantic States to 110.3 per cent in the New England States. The 
ecreases ranged from seven-tenths of 1 per cent in the Mountain 
d Pacific States to 46.6 per cent in the West North Central States. 
ncreases in expenditures for total building operations were shown in 
he New England States, the Middle Atlantic States, the South 
tlantic States, and the South Central States. Decreases were 
hown in the East North Central States, the West North Central 
‘ates, and the Mountain and Pacific States. Of the geographic 
ivisions registering increases, the Middle Atlantic States showed 
e smallest percentage of increase—8.3 per cent. The largest per- 
ntage of increase Was registered in the New England States, 49 per 
nt. Decreases in the number of family dwelling units saved 
curred in each of the geographic divisions except the New England 
dthe South Atlantic, where there was an increase of 1.2 per cent and 
8 per cent, respectively. The decreases ranged from 4.2 per cent in 
he South Central States to 31.1 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States. 
Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
pairs, as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
crease or decrease in July, 1931, as compared with June, 1931, in 
38 identical cities of the United States, by geographic divisions. 
anLeE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 338 


IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JUNE AND JULY, 1931, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





























Estimated cost Per cent of 
increase or 
Geographic division pa opty 
| June, 1931 July, 1931 | pared with 

| une 
New England_._...___. | $2, 683, 771 $2, 810, 731 +4.7 
Middle Atlantic bea : | 6, 308, 271 6, 546, 391 +23. 3 
East North Central___._.---- 3, 352, 262 2, 896, 019 —13.6 
West North Central. _-_._..--- | 1,076, 890 1, 180, 909 +9.7 
South Atlantic.___._. w---2----2---| 2, 178, 171 1, 793, 698 —17.7 
Bouter Oentral 2. -.. s5.cn.-- 2. | 1,057, 327 905, 005 —14.4 
Mountain and Pacific.............| 2,506, 277 2, 455, 168 —2.0 
lee ceca Oo 8 th a _....-| 18, 162, 969 18, 587, 921 +2.3 

i 





Permits issued in these 338 cities show an increase of 2.3 per cent 
h the total estimated cost of repairs, additions, and alterations during 
emonth of July, 1931, as compared with the month of June, 1931. 
hcreases in projected expenditures for repairs were shown in the New 
ngland States, the Middle Atlantic States, and the West North 
entral States. The other four geographic divisions show decreases . 
this class of building. 
72574°—31——9 [609 | 
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Table 3 shows the index numbers of families provided for and ¢} 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential, ne 
nonresidential, for additions, alterations, and repairs, and for tot,| 
building operations. These indexes are worked on the chain systey, 
with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESstT! MATED 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRIN CIPay, 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1930, TO JULY, 1931, INCLUSIVE ~ 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 























— ——_— 
Estimated cost of— 

Families |" ace ae 
Month —-* New resi- | New nonres-| Additions, |Total byjjq. 

dential idential | alterations, | ing oper. 

buildings buildings | and repairs tions 
PN cee RR eSes es 4s RS Oe 
1930 

I. xicnncoqqocuarynsswopeseséaiees 34.2 29. 4 64. 3 55. 1 46,1 
| Sh Sea es 43.0 34.7 51.8 57.5 44] 
MD is din ho dn bs eh remeber ele~<beanine 57.1 47.2 87.1 77.5 66.4 
hn GUE SLL: LEIS TNE 62.0 51.0 100. 1 81.8 738 
| SE ae NE ES eee ce een. 59. 6 48.5 90. 7 $4.5 69.3 
a a ee oe meee 54.4 45.1 82.5 74. 6 63,3 
I eta hikink 40 cence ina eet pmaeon 49.9 44.1 86.7 77.4 | 64.8 
PE es ee ee 48.7 43.4 67.2 58. 6 544 
| SESS a ee es aes 61.3 44.4 73.8 64. 2 58.9 

NS ndewracdnsediteadstadieduy oie 58.3 44.9 53. 5 58. 1 49 
I  cninnhaepuddbg-eupnielibtplipiiones 52. 9 42.5 54.4 37.8 46,3 
a RR eh a Nei nh ee 45.0 37.6 64.3 53.5 50] 

1931 

Pte ERS SE er he ORE Ee 39. 1 30.8 43.4 55.5 38,9 
EE SES. SRS. TIES ee Oe 40.3 30. 3 43.8 48. 6 37.9 
I ae 53. 4 40.7 76.4 58. 0 57.1 
J SERS 2 See Re ee ee See ese 64. 6 48. 6 73.9 65. 2 60.4 
et liar tie aka 51.7 39.8 58.5 53.0 48.4 
pI TES RLS og 85 1 5 PE aPeE ELE OEP TE: 43.4 33. 4 41.7 56.5 39.4 
I ES LURE SI7 ORS 35, 8 27.6 53.7 57.8 41.7 

















The index number of new residential buildings stood at 27.6 for 
July, 1931. The July, 1931, index number of new residential build- 
ings is lower than for any month of 1930, or for any of the previous 
months of 1931. The July, 1931, index number of new nonresidential 
buildings is higher than for June, 1931, but lower than for July, 1930. 
The index number of total building operations for the month of July, 
1931, was 41.7. This is 2.3 points higher than the index number for 
June, 1931, but 23.1 points lower than for July, 1930. 

Table 4 shows the value of contracts let for public buildings by the 
different agencies of the United States Government during the months 
of June, 1931, and July, 1931, by geographic divisio.s. 


TABLE 4.-CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY DIFFERENT AGENCIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING JUNE AND JULY, 193), BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 






































Geographic division June, 1931 July, 1931 
Ne ne $1, 201, (64 $337, 228 
Middle Atlantic_................- 867, 109 659, 826 
East North Central_..........._- 1, 211, 09 568, 083 
West North Central__............ 165, 963 254, 238 
South Atiemtic................-.... 4, 196, 442 2, 128, 246 
lala ei et ae 1, 241, 636 3, 242, 303 
Mountain and Pacific.........__. 2, 712, 194 1, 984, 100 

FR ow Dithnitticeinadcchinatiod alias 11, 595, 417 9, 175, 024 
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Government contracts were let during the month of July, 1931, for 
buildings to cost $9,175,024. These contracts were let by the following 
Federal agencies: United States Capitol Architect; the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, War Department; Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department; Supervising Architect, Treasury Depart- 
ment; and the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Table 5 shows the value of contracts awarded by the different State 
overnments for public buildings during the months of June, 1931, 


and July, 1931, by geographic divisions. 


TasLE 5.—-CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY THE DIFFERENT 
sTATE GOVERN MENTS DURING JUNE AND JULY, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 























| 

Geographic division June, 1931 July, 1931 

New England............-.. lates $175, 601 $3, 598, 023 

OS 2, 056, 025 4, 542, 542 

| East North Central_...........-. 828, 090 167, 011 
| West North Central__..........-- 914, 390 484, 900 
! We on nt cencodaeka 981, 568 177, 661 
: 2 eae 47, 787 881, 047 
Mountain and Pacific____-- rs: 230, 634 338, 317 
| SEE cd sdhwak dhe tale 5, 234, 005 10, 189, 501 





Contracts let by the different State Governments during July, 1931, 
fornew building operations totaled $10,189,501, which is nearly twice 
as much as the value of contracts awarded during the month of 
June, 1931. Whenever a contract was let by the Federal Govern- 
tment or by a State government for buildings in cities having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or over, the cost of such building is included in the 
costs shown in the several tables. 

Table 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 289 
identical cities having a population of 25,000 or over for July, 1930, 
and July, 1931, by geographic divisions. 

Taste 6.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CON- 


STRUCTION IN 289 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY, 
19390, AND JULY, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 











New residential buildings 
Total construction, 





New nonresiden- 





























A “rr including altera- 
a ‘ Families pro- quthaaned enn , rm an t5] 
5. Atatat istimated cost vided for in estimated cos 
Geographic division new dwellings 

July, July, July, | July, July, July, July, July, 

1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
New England... .___- $3, 928, ons'¢3, 501, 385 665 596'$6, 877, 443'$7, 966, 228/$14, 073, 122'$14, 241, 129 
Middle Atlantic____.._- 24, 376, 422/13, 325, 655 4, 107 2, 925/38, 684, 885|21, 747, 758) 71, 800, 333) 41, 556, 660 
East North Central. ._.| 7, 432, 387| 4, 457, 034 1, 550 83215, 651, 128) 5, 818, 772} 29, 196, 374) 12, 802, 452 
West North Central____| 3, 147, 198} 1, 993, 620) 605 507) 5, 235, 764) 2, 456, 658} 9,814, 244) 5, 576, 437 
South Atlantic._.._____| 2, 763, 375} 2, 739, 472 560 668} 5, 406, 130} 6, 049, 598] 10, 041, 504) 10, 537, 531 
South Central_....._. _| 3, 829, 845] 2, O84, 356 1, 002 616} 7, 495, 970] 6, 275, 023] 12,748,490) 9, 095, 759 
Mountain and Pacific.. 7, 245, 708) 4, 427, 586 1, 960: 1, 343} 6, 441, 575) 7, 063, 025) 16, 299, 047) 13, 887, 526 
Gees. ....... 52, 723, 200 32, 529, 108 10, 449} 7, 487/85, 792, 895/57, 377, 062/163, 973, 114/107, 697, 494 
Per cent of change...._.|_........- | 38. 3].......- —28, 3).......... 9 Sar —34. 3 
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The estimated cost of total building operations for which permits 
were issued in these 289 identical cities during the month of July, 
1931, showed a decrease of 34.3 per cent as compared with the esti- 
mated cost of buildings for which permits were issued during the 
month of July, 1930. New residential buildings show a decrease of 
98.3 per cent in estimated cost, and new nonresidential buildings, a 
decrease Of 33.1 per cent in estimated cost, comparing these two 
periods. The number of family dwelling units provided for in new 
buildings decreased 28.3 per cent. 

Decreases in new residential buildings were shown in each of the 
seven geographic divisions. The decreases ranged from nine-tenths 
of 1 per cent in the South Atlantic States to 45.6 per cent in the 
South Central States. Increases in projected expenditures for new 
nonresidential buildings occurred in the New England States, the 
South Atlantic States, and the Mountain and Pacific States. The 
other four geographic divisions showed decreases. Increases in total 
building construction were shown in the New England States and in 
the South Atlantic States. Decreases occurred in each of the other 
geographic divisions. There were decreases in the number of fami- 
lies provided for in all districts except the South Atlantic States. 

Table 7 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs, as Shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase or decrease in July, 1931, as compared with July, 1930, in 
289 identical cities, by geographic divisions. 

Taste 7.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 289 


IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY, 1930, AND JULY, 1931, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 























ee 
Estimated cost Per cent of 

i ee a Cl 
Geographic division oe ee 
» 102 — pared with 
July, 1930 July, 1931 July, 1930 
ge aaeee : $3, 267, 414 $2, 773, 516 —15.1 
ve | Ph. 8, 739, 026 6, 483, 247 —25. 8 
East North Central_..........__- 6, 112, 859 2, 526, 646 —58.7 
West North Central__.........-. ; 1, 431, 282 1, 126, 159 —21.3 
=) aaa 1, 871, 999 1, 748, 461 —6.6 
ny 1, 422, 675 736, 380 —48.2 
Mountain and Pacific. ...........- 2, 611, 764 2, 396, 915 —8.2 
_ Rs 25, 457, 019 | 17, 791, 324 —30.1 








There was a decrease of 30.1 per cent in the estimated cost of repairs 
to old buildings for which permits were issued during the month of 
July, 1931, as compared with the month of July, 1930. All geographic 
divisions showed decreases in the estimated cost of repairs. The 
smallest decrease occurred in the South Atlantic States and the 
nngess in the East North Central States. 

able 8 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations, to- 
gether with the number of families provided for in new buildings in 
338 identical cities for June, 1931, and July, 1931. Reports were 
received from 51 cities in the New England States; 66 cities in the 
Middle Atlantic States; 92 cities in the East North Central States; 
25 cities in the West North Central States; 37 cities in the South 
Atlantic States; 32 cities in the South Central States; and 35 cities in - 
the Mountain and Pacific States. 
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Permits were issued for the following important building Projects 
during the month of July, 1931: In New Haven, Conn., a permit Was 
issued for a divinity school to cost $1,500,000; in Cambridge, Nass 
for a laboratory to cost $700,000; in Providence, R. I., for a second 
section of the Providence County Court House to cost $1,277,503. 
in Elizabeth, N.J., for a court house and jail to cost nearly $1,500 (09. 
in Philadelphia, Pa., for a new railroad station and office building to 
cost $10,000,000; in Pittsburgh, Pa., for an office building to cos 
$1,150,000; in Evanston, IIl., for a public library to cost $1,100,000: 
and in Baltimore, Md., for a public library to cost $2,225,000. |) 
Huntington, W. Va., a contract was let by the United States Veterane’ 
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Bureau for a hospital to cost over $750,000. The Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury Department let a contract for a post office and 
Federal court house in Louisville, Ky., to cost over $1,500,000; for a 
Federal office building in Seattle, Wash., to cost $1,294,000; and for § 
a post office in Fort Worth, Tex., to cost nearly $1,100.000. 

No reports were received from New London, Conn.; Bangor, Me.; 
Bayonne and Irvington, N. J.; Erie and Nanticoke, Pa.; Rock Island, 
Iil.; Port Huron, Mich.; Newark and Zanesville, Ohio; University 
City, Mo.; Jacksonville and West Palm Beach, Fla.; Lynchburg, Va.; 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Lexington, Ky.; Meridian, Miss.; Muskogee, Okla.; 
Corpus Christi, Galveston, Laredo, Port Arthur, and San Angelo, 
Tex.; Riverside, Calif.; and Salem, Oreg. 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
= IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JUNE AND JULY, 1931 


New England States 















































New residential buildings 
- New nonresidential he Snes og 
Families pro- Te tions and repairs 
1 icity Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 
June, 1931 | July, 1931 oy uly, June, 1931 | July, 1931 | June, 1931 | July, 1931 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport.......-| $223,900 | $126, 900 55 34 $44, 578 $33,163 | $292,858 | $175, 688 
—~- os 9, 500 6, 000 2 1 2, 060 5, 275 17, 490 11, 275 
Greenwich......--| 167,000 188, 500 13 11 51, 700 4, 450 289, 200 219, 100 
Hartford. ---.--- 54, 400 35, 500 11 7 358, 648 332, 136 993, 566 . 
Meriden - -------- 4, 800 52, 300 1 7 1, 938 2, 744 22, 417 71, 029 
New Britain- - ---- 0 16, 500 0 3 12, 900 174, 200 35, 679 216, 586 
New Haven..-.---- 65, 000 101, 550 11 15 | 1,013,775 | 1, 506,325 | 1,190, 437 | 1, 691, 030 
Norwalk. .-- 87, 000 104, 300 15 17 8, 875 7, 020 210, 167 125, 670 
Stamford . . .------ 81, 000 65, 800 13 6 9, 950 1, 375 108, 430 77, 875 
Torrington.-_-_---.-. 21, 000 6, 000 5 2 4, 435 800 28, 215 13, 130 
Waterbury-------- 34, 200 47, 500 11 12 4, 600 75, 615 52, 525 150, 615 
Maine: 
Lewiston - - .--- 19, 400 9, 500 6 2 19, 200 14, 500 40, 200 42, 000 
Portland -.------- 47, 750 63, 810 9 17 426, 005 16, 541 503, 086 101, 099 
Massachusetts: 
Beverly.........--| 15,800 107, 700 3 7 5, 310 4,110 34, 810 121, 695 
Boston !_ _--- se 553, 100 608, 000 129 146 | 1, 104, 305 | 1, 844,789 | 2,124,833 | 2,913, 124 
Brockton. --. ; 29, 400 47, 000 7 6 7, 145 15, 025 51, 385 72, 815 
Brookline - ---- 24, 300 265, 500 3 12 9, 150 4, 000 53, 601 322, 905 
Cambridge-. 85, 500 111, 000 12 4 12, 380 939, 225 233, 433 | 1,069, 990 
Chelsea. - --- ; 7, 100 17, 100 2 4 35, 500 100 54, 340 23, 800 
Chicopee - --- 8, 000 16, 100 3 3 186, 789 9, 100 197, 514 39, 250 
Everett - - - im 14, 000 13, 800 4 5 5, 700 706, 250 58, 700 743, 550 
Fall River _ - 3, 200 0 1 0 1, 750 53, 135 9, 342 73, 905 
Fitchburg.-- - , 10, 500 15, 750 3 3 3, 065 1,715 14, 965 92, 195 
Haverhill . _- 6, 500 500 4 1 5, 765 2,975 27, 247 14, 440 
Holyoke -_ - 22, 000 8, 000 2 1 1, 100 6, 550 36, 050 34, 800 
Lawrence. - .--.-.- 14, 000 9, 500 3 2 8, 700 170, 042 39, 645 204, 273 
a aa 22, 100 9, 000 5 2 77, 935 7, 200 122, 690 29, 695 
BUS. 20sd~2- ‘ 34, 300 267, 400 7 25 27, 095 6, 960 143, 865 321, 305 
Malden_-_. -- poe 36, 800 64, 400 7 13 8, 842 101, 820 | 63, 992 196, 990 
Medford - - -- 127, 500 102, 700 24 22 16, 715 15,650 | 155,775 122, 442 
New Bedford - - - 13, 000 0 3 0 7, 900 11, 950 | 38, 250 31, 125 
Newton. _.-.----. 200, 700 265, 500 32 31 16, 885 27, 225 361, 885 329, 855 
Pittsfield _ _ - - - 98, 100 99, 700 19 19 13, 220 195, 510 329, 535 303, 110 
Quincy - ---- = 89, 500 91, 000 32 17 12, 635 9, 500 144, 432 120, 747 
Revere... _- , 2, 500 13, 500 1 3 10, 060 5, 450 18, 735 23, 700 
ee 36, 000 26, 500 6 6 9, 900 44, 800 95, 500 100, 815 
Somerville _ . 22, 000 11, 500 6 4 20, 005 2, 325 57, 825 48, 490 
Springfield... ____- 74, 370 104, 800 16 24 18, 550 27,975 105, 645 170, 234 
Taunton. .____- 6, 500 3, 900 2 2 3,615 3, 625 19, 126 14, 212 
Waltham. __-. 50, 800 45, 800 8 9 3, 675 4, 075 63, 365 149, 868 
Watertown __- 182, 000 20, 500 13 4 12, 500 56, 240 203, 200 91, 780 
Worcester.__.._-_. 204, 450 101, 700 32 23 22, 595 21, 510 257, 414 164, 515 
New Hampshire: 
Concord._......- 0 23, 000 0 6 2, 000 1, 500 9, 500 45, 500 
Manchester. __-_- 10, 500 17, 600 6 9 71, 030 3, 330 132, 164 50, 332 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls. . -- 19, 700 0 6 0 3, 400 2, 170 39, 985 4, 945 
Cranston . ...____- 72, 100 79, 500 15 17 7, 625 8, 250 81, 450 95, 075 
East Providence _ - 20, 300 54, 775 4 12 3, 935 5, 585 42, 623 87, 925 
Newport........_- 16, 500 12, 500 4 3 4, 850 10, 200 33, 050 30, 860 
Pawtucket_______- 27, 000 52, 700 6 6 6, 550 18, 910 42, 030 82, 880 
Providence. _____- 143, 100 130, 000 23 26 62, 600 | 1, 451, 183 386, 555 | 2, 713, 366 
Woonsocket...___- 0 2, 000 0 1 4, 759 3, 810 17, 414 14, 490 
. Total___.._._.___| 3, 208,170 | 3, 644, 085 605 612 | 3,794,199 | 7,977,913 | 9, 686, 140 \14, 432, 729 
HB Per cent of change__._|_.....____- +13. 6 |....... rf MGT ee . | 7, ean | 49.0 
, Paes 











! Applications filed. 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUE) 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JUNE AND JULY, 1931—Continued , 


Middle Atlantic States 








New residential buildings 





SP ina New nonresidential Total constrict ion, 


including alt eTa- 
Families pro- —e tions and repairs 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 


State and city new dwellings 








July, 1931 — July, June, 1931 | July, 1931 | June, 1931 July, jo; 
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qasLe 8.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
: IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JUNE AND JULY, 1931—Continued 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 
























































New residential buildings 
es Total construction, 
pulldings Catenatan | imeluding altera- 
Families pro- cost) tions and repairs 
Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 
June, 1931 | July, 1931 | 7UNe | JULY, | June, 1931 | July, 1931 | June, 1931 | July, 1931 
Pennsy!vania— Con. 
Scranton....----- $25,100 | $23, 433 8 7| $16,870| $67,935 | $79,265} $195, 297 
Wilkes-Barre... _- 4, 800 5, 800 2 2] 138,795 6,950 | 169,876 | 137,996 
Wilkinsburg. - - --- 24, 000 0 5 0 4, 950 15, 595 47, 100 22, 791 
Williamsport... _ - 10, 730 600 5 1 5, 384 1, 703 25, 219 22, 046 
| Fotki 34, 600 34, 500 6 6 35, 752 30, 400 89,805 | 107,708 
| Total..... _..|19, 603, 186 |13, 418, 155 | 4,277 | 2,945 |13, 654, 798 |21, 811, 833 |38, 566, 255 |41, 776, 379 
| Per cent of change-.---|.......-.-.-- —31.6 |......- die aay 59. 7 | a anne Ri +8. 3 
| East North Central States 
) 
| ce Pe l 
} La ntac 
| Be Lilinois: 
Alton..........---| $29,300 $4, 700 2 2| $33, 460 $4,275 | $77,171 | $50,941 
, pe tee ee id 16, 425 26, 800 4 4 1, 850 19, 299 35, 758 72, 479 
| Belleville.........- 51, 600 20, 800 ll ~ 500 1, 900 62, 000 23, 600 
, DSW UE cs iencns ss 6, 000 51, 600 1 s 2, 975 2, 305 13,475 | 310, 055 
Bloomington. ..._- 5, 000 0 1 0 2, 000 1, 000 10, 000 5, 000 
Chicago.......--.. 442,7 521, 150 74 65 | 846,550 | 956,975 | 1,773,820 | 1,985, 512 
i 14, 800 35, 800 2 4 25,985 | 606, 400 44,360 | 646, 185 
Danville. ......... 7, 600 7, 400 2 3 2, 050 1, 500 74, 385 10, 500 
Decatur.........-- 26, 200 9, 000 5 2 3, 775 | 2, 525 33, 625 17, 625 
, East St. Louis..... 18, 800 47, 000 7 19| 173,060 7,779 | 215, 775 63, 679 
ae 15, 600 10, 790 3 2 2, 200 4, 500 37, 869 34, 109 
. Evanston..:...... 49, 000 26, 000 4 2 18,000 | 1,252,750 | 207, 500 | 1,327, 750 
; Granite City_____. 0 0 0 0 350 0 350 300 
: } a 8, 000 15, 000 1 1} 265,919 13,325 | 290, 160 296 
Maywood__._____. 0 0 0 0 825 | 165, 935 4,505 | 170, 232 
. Moline............ 19, 400 37, 150 4 s 3, 215 14, 370 49, 496 69, 841 
- Oak Park......... 10, 000 37, 000 1 3 3, 715 41, 085 32, 465 84, 835 
Peete. 118, 100 98, 400 26 20 5, 650 4,325! 140,550] 114,815 
a 9, 000 8, 500 2 4 | 1, 209, 630 1, 780 | 1, 220, 855 12, 280 
Rockford.........- 31, 500 25, 000 8 7 2, 050 7, 590 63, 425 46, 645 
: Springfield_______- 91, 782 65, 300 26 15 | 528, 385 15,490 | 636,586 | 112,588 
ween * ane 119, 000 24, 000 7 5 23, 950 12,150 | 149, 050 49, 300 
, ndlana: > 
. Anderson.......-. 28, 060 12, 685 4 4 1. 750 2,068} 40,782] 28,610 
- East Chicago...._- 0 9, 000 0 2 20, 515 54, 498 29, 296 69, 298 
: Rit... 4, 000 9, 000 2 1 955 1, 335 17, 159 17, 404 
- Evansville__....__- 23, 250 37, 600 7 12 38,300 | 133, 895 86,637 | 192,619 
: Fort Wayne......- 69, 050 79, 750 15 18 | 179,198 9,390 | 269,940 | 108,977 
5 oy A eo 7, 000 9, 600 3 4 2, 475 5, 255 13, 240 30, 225 
: Hammond_......- 17, 030 0 4 0 51,513 | 422,319 73,603 | 429,019 
Indianapolis_..__- 178, 200 208, 800 40 46 256, 766 132, 531 489, 659 415, 458 
{ Sa 0 0 0 0 1, 300 2, 297 3, 650 6, 131 
7 Lafayette. ........ 17, 000 6, 800 9 2] 245,760 5,044 | 267, 560 14, 044 
; Marion._.........- 9, 500 1, 500 5 1 , 750 780 34, 182 4, 505 
Michigan City... 0 20, 300 0 4 1, 335 10, 275 77, 405 31, 573 
" Mishawaka. ...... 0 2, 100 0 2 600 1, 975 4, 415 4, 995 
. Sa 24, 000 3, 900 9 5 2, 320 42, 105 11, 585 
) Richmond_........ 6, 950 6, 000 3 3 250 8, 500 7, 200 21, 200 
; South Bend______- 18, 800 8, 750 6 2 13, 270 2, 600 46, 145 34, 495 
Terre Haute_...___ 0 3, 000 0 1 880 21, 605 18, 995 51, 355 
n: 
; Ann Arbor....... 79,200 | 20, 200 9 31 65,500|  26,594| 167,435] 68,627 
4 Batile Creek. ____. 2, 500 47, 800 1 7 20, 595 8, 220 34, 230 58, 758 
fl Bay City..........| 25,500 13, 000 7\ 8] 316,700 40,800 | 353, 735 61, 415 
5 fe Dearborn......... 69, 600 70, 900 16 17 2, 050 34, 978 77, 107, 528 
5 Detroit............} 1,039,365 | 700,794} 201 138 | 522,658 | 661,534 | 2,047,471 | 1, 567, 187 
" Eo eae 46, 393 60, 685 12 13 20, 706 68,536 | 106,184 | 157,866 
f Grand Rapids____- 40, 900 30, 050 ll 9 78, 525 26 500 | 154, 480 73, 375 
5 amtramek.__... 0 0 0 0 725 6, 700 17, 735 11, 260 
» Highland Park___- 0 8, 500 0 1 825 23, 000 4, 745 36, 425 
‘4 Jackson._......... 0 10, 600 0 2 81, 165 13, 310 86, 443 34, 700 
Kalamazoo........ 19, 100 23, 500 6 5| 101,572 1,820} 132, 167 41, 524 
Lansing........._. 11, 000 11, 500 3 2 , 660 99, 125 38,450 | 119, 875 
Muskegon_........ 12, 600 7, 800 5 3 1, 700 1, 417 20, 150 17, 420 
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East North Central States—Continued 
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qTssLeE 8.—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JUNE AND JULY, 1931—Continued 








West North Central States—Continued 





New residential buildings 
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“ramities aug| (NGM monnesidential | Total construction, 
Families pro- | buildings (estimated tions and repair. 
Estimated cost vided for in | cost) (estimated ey 
State and city new dwellings} 
c 
June, 1931 | July, 1931 JUN | July, | Sune, 1931 | July, 1931 | June, 1931 July, 1931 
: a 
oe ow a ee eS ee, 

Missouri: 
ee ee $6, 000 $5, 000 | 3 8 $1, 500 $7, 050 $13, 246 $20, 301 
Kansas City._..-- 152, 500 100, 000 | 36 32 430, 100 60, 700 | 1, 034, 500 307, 200 
St. Joseph F atieltiiyins 6, 300 | 3, 750 | 4 2 1, 955 3, 675 26, 740 | 12, 745 
- + es 630,500 | 485,600 | 147 120 222, 010 414, 850 968, 830 | 1, 245, 649 
Springfield... ...- 17, 300 9, 400 | 7 5 3, 150 51. 895 29, 100 65, 995 

Nebraska: 

m a 75, 650 56, 500 18 11 46, 855 195, 575 135,960 | 258, 285 
EE 146, 700 155, 500 43 31 20, 721 362, 733 195, 916 599, 403 

North Dakota: 
ee 20, 250 38, 700 5 9 5, 540 1, 775 29, 345 95, 225 

South Dakota: 

Sioux Falls_...---. 96, 363 62, 750 | 30 20 2, 075 95, 500 109, 500 172, 875 
Total. _- 2, 214, 023 | 2,032,320 | 592 516 | 4, 600,844 | 2, 458,433 | 7,891,757 | 5, 671, 662 
Per cent of change.___ .........- > 5 Heme a an anc ouk | 466 |...........] -—M@1 
| 
South Atlantic States 
| 

Delaware: 

Wilmington... ___- $66, 700 $58, 500 12 | 7 $36, 138 $530, 576 $141, 339 | $616,310 

District of Columbia: 

Washington__-_---. 1, 184,050 | 1, 570, 375 217 363 | 3, 426, 667 550, 440 | 5, 135, 164 | 2,574, 715 

Florida: 

Miami__.._- 36, 505 | 64, 450 18 12 31, 310 55, 328 197, 657 169, 192 
a 500 | 1, 500 1 5 1, 750 350 23, 340 15, 360 
St. Petersburg -- _-. 74, 100 | 20, 800 | 6 9 13, 600 3, 400 107; 900 30, 600 
_ as 5, 800 | 4, 600 5 4) 9, 005 50, 205 39, 565 115, 644 
Georgia: 
0 97, 650 68, 750 44 | 22 54,738 | 278,775 221, 454 437, 467 
pupuete.........- 10, 050 | 24, 987 6 9 2, 476 4, 378 21, 165 37, 603 
Columbus_........ 13, 050 | 9, 250 4) 7 450 0 25, 415 23, 775 
Macon......-- oy 16, 150 | 10, 100 7 | 7 1, 625 | 6, 275 22, 516 22, 275 
Savannah. ........ 26, 600 29, 300 8 | 8 1, 475 275 48, 525 68, 283 

Maryland: 

Baltimore_-_..._..-. | 625,000 260, 000 122 45 492, 300 | 3, 278,400 | 2,019,900 | 4, 157, 600 
Cumberland -.___- 5, 000 15, 600 2 6 750 43, 485 8, 560 | 62, 865 
Hagerstown... ___- 23, 800 11, 500 | 7 3 2, 550 1, 875 36, 350 | 20, 145 
North Carolina: 
Asheville... .._- | 1, 300 1, 500 | 1 2 1, 375 6, 345 6, 955 17, 915 
Charlotte._......- | 109, 000 55, 450 | 23 16 33, 200 13, 220 151, 065 80, 510 
a 18, 400 20, 500 s 5 5, 400 22, 200 43, 500 63, 325 
Greensboro... . .- 10, 000 15, 000 2 3 7, 775 362 32, 054 24, 565 
High Point_...___- 21, 000 | 33, 350 5 10 | 9, 115 40, 700 31, 815 90, 450 
is 17, 650 20, 740 5 5 1, 575 39, 77 23, 575 64, 635 
Wilmington... .._. | 2,000 11, 500 1 4} 28,300 15, 500 62, 300 37, 200 
Winston-Salem____| 61, 500 | 16, 650 | 3 5 9, 860 60, 745 126, 665 97, 500 
South Carolina: 
Charleston........| 9, 850 4, 900 5 3| 13,350 57, 350 26, 775 93, 025 
Columbia_...._._- 50, 000 33, 680 17 11 23, 490 970 76, 105 61, 612 
Greenville... ____| 32, 500 54, 300 10 ll 85 3, 600 36, 215 62, 035 
Vir rtanburg eS | 13, 750 3, 000 3 1 160 2, 400 15, 150 10, 265 
nia: 
Newport News___. 1, 800 6, 800 | 2 3 42, 721 9, 755 58, 704 30, 090 
ae 151, 768 166, 500 35 41 9, 700 21, 630 196, 652 228, 582 
Petersburg... ___. 6, 000 8, 280 3 2 0 7, 350 9, 025 18, 130 
Portsmouth ete alininles 2, 000 10, 100 1 3 | 320 1, 115 11, 920 21, 435 
Richmond... ___. 127, 227 62, 050 30 20 24, 630 117, 075 252, 603 292, 421 
‘Roanoke... .._... -| 44, 700 32, 750 6 5 6, 630 6, 360 56, 563 | 41, 775 

West Virginia: 
Charleston ........ 97,200} 7,000 26 | 2 2,100 | 129, 500 99,300 | 155, 139 
Clarksburg..._____| 5, 900 20, 800 3 13 13, 612 190 64, 492 390 
Huntington... _. 0 4, 000 0 1 64,800 | 752,319 69,000 | 759, 669 
Parkersburg... ._.| 0 | 4, 250 0 | 2 20, 720 1, 140 36, 175 11, 727 
Wheeling. _...____ 14, 300 | 59, 500 5 16 1, 170 20, 600 20, 435 93, 739 

. ae | 2,982,800 2, 802,312 653 | 691 | 4,394,922 | 6,133,958 9, 555, 893 |10, 729, 968 
Percent of change..-_|_... pe ei eee $5.8 | - 6 2... J aes 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Issurp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JUNE AND JULY, 1931—Continued 
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South Central States 






























































{ — 
New residential buildings 
: : Total construct 
New nonresidential ion, 
l +e including altera- 
. r Families pro- | | vn and repairs 
: tstimated cost | vided for in : | (estimated cost 
State and city new dwellings | ) 
| J | | 
8 June, 1931 si July, 1931 Sune, July» | June, 1931 | July, 1931 | June, 1931 | July. 193 
Alabama: | | | 
Birmingham. ----. $11,600 | $34, 060 | 7 12} $25,976 | $64,450 $95,672 $144, 0% 
Mobile........-... 20, 800 | 50,700; 9 9 5,346 | 11,400| 40,750 | 92. 093 
Montgomery..-.---- 93, 900 69, 400 38 30 21, 600 3, 060 129, 535 | 92, 859 
Arkansas: Little Rock- 16, 445 | 105, 500 8 7 3, 566 60, 376 35, 656 180, 757 
Kentucky: 
Nee ES 0 | 0 | 0 0 640 | 1, 300 1, 090 | 6, 550 
Covington. .._..- 8,500 | 17,500 | 2 4 15, 190 14,765 | 36, 880 17, 575 
Louisville. ___....- 88, 500 | 72, 800 | 13 16 56, 300 | 1, 723,115 | 215, 675 | 1, 844, 665 
Newport_.......-- 0 0) 0 0 1, 750 | 400 2, 750 2 150 
Paducah.....-...- 3, 300 10, 250 5 3 1,800} 6, 200 6, 536 6, 450 
Louisiana: | 
Baton Rouge__-__-- 23, 491 13, 970 | 6 7 3, 720 35, 255 39, 369 | 7, 017 
pees... ...-.<. 4, 000 2, 515 | 1 7 3, 820 | 3, 730 8, 045 15, 786 
New Orleans_-____- 172, 425 88,542; 46 39 8,525 | 92,435 236,062 49, 499 
Shreveport___-.-.--- 17, 125 18, 100 | 15 14 307, 068 | 18,697 | 513, 695 60, 456 
Oklahoma: 
Se 18, 000 10, 700 | 6 5 7, 960 200 37, 775 15, 150 
Oklahoma City--- 727, 300 303, 500 | 60 51 647,165 | 1,398,615 | 1,406,665 1, 732, 24 
Okmulgee-.-_-.-.-.-. 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
I id Dic alsinehes dnd 131, 615 49, 200 25 17 704,597 | 392,785 858, 637 2, 499 
T ennessee: 
Chattanooga ----_. 25, 001 31, 900 9 14 3, 447 | 59, 846 | 80, 771 116, 108 
Jobuson City_—___- 7, 700 3, 500 3 1 4, 950 | 1, 500 | 13, 225 5, 800 
Knoxville--_-__-_--- 41, 760 16, 200 9 6 11, 112 | 90, 324 79, 752 112, 374 
Memphis---....-. 49, 400 31, 330 22 14 70, 590 41, 730 224, 120 74, 070 
- Nashville. --..-... 90, 500 109, 900 16 43 185, 285 74,900 | 300,738 09, 2F 
exas: 
Amarilk:........-- 58, 225 63, 700 20 20 82, 268 61, 202 149, 283 131, 656 
Austin- > ee eee 93, 865 98, 373 48 53 23, 122 94, 058 148, 100 218, 685 
Beaumont... .... 19, 850 900 11 l 6, 270 40, 130 42, 217 71, 347 
Deses_........_... 134, 950 132,159 74 63 | 62, 290 47, 357 329, 405 267, 718 
+. “ae 48, 630 47, 880 17 16 | 13, 555 10, 270 73, 882 69, 300 
Fort Worth... ___. 80,710 | 117,100 36 40 | 188,994 | 1,248,896 | 309,194 1, 413, 2 
Bousem: ......... 595, 600 588, 375 154 116 | 902, 130 728, 831 | 1, 539, 130 1 337, 58 
San Antonio-_-_-_--- 69, 540 149, 824 44 66 27, 550 45, 636 130, 797 236, 239 
Waco-.. aiel 5, 333 21, 333 7 6 , 400 6, 667 58, 600 | 33, 760 
Wichita Falls_____ 0 5, 000 0 1 900 54, 310 9, 272 | 64, 103 
WR A ia ownned | 2, 668, 065 2, 264, 211 711 681 | 3, 427, 886 | 6,432,440 | 7, 153, 278 | 9, 601, 656 
Per cent of change_._._'......----- EEE fin. soa oe fl oe ey ee St Sik eniascs<- | 44.2 
Mountain and Pacific States 
Arizona: 
| | $109, 200 $71, 750 36 18 $3, 200 $42,610 | $122,095 | $123, %5 
sees 109, 550 52, 300 24 15 8, 466 4,855 309, 780 67, 349 
California: 
ee e---7- 12,600} 12,500} 3| 3} 151,710) 2,780 | 182,687 | 25,34 
Alhambra__------- 76, 250 82, 250 24 23 5, 575 24, 925 90, 875 110, 950 
Bakersfield___-----. 2, 800 9, 500 1 2 46, 265 1, 793 53, 850 30, 178 
Berkeley. --....-.-- 78, 000 102, 688 17 16 18, 353 29, 897 137, 378 158, 173 
a 45, 375 52, 438 ll 10 6, 250 5, 950 88, 001 73, 018 
Glendale_--_-....-- 209, 200 209, 175 49 56 35, 315 15, 160 250, 050 234, 475 
—----- 230,600 | 155,350) 90} 67| 35,280] 164,525 | 321,565 | 373,075 
Los Angeles. _____- 1, 634, 932 | 1, 471, 533 621 488 | 2,194,649 | 1,511,191 | 4,523,575 | 3, 751,072 
ee 271, 650 208, 115 68 &3 296, 443 96, 890 633, 250 467, 335 
Pasadena----_-__-. 94, 085 95, $50 24 24 227, 907 45, 198 645, 486 282, 296 
Sacramento... ____. 169,200 | 128, 650 35 25 40,870 | 102,670 | 288,340 | 274, 486 
San Bernardino-_. 29, 200 27, 034 9 7 8, 700 2, 150 37, 900 34, 859 
San Diego.........| 242,570 179, 685 61 41 101, 780 104, 371 429, 199 357, 819 
San Francisco--_-_- 1, 055, 125 725, 797 251 226 | 1,021, 686 901,469 2,334,600 | 1,801,147 
San Jose.......... 51, 210 50, 730 12 16 15, 780 6, 605 95, 815 122, 410 
Santa Ana-.......- 0 42, 520 0 8 0 15, 564 0 58, 084 
Santa Monica. ---_- 57, 250 72, 200 18 23 16, 160 7, 290 83, 080 86, 973 
Stockcon.......... 37, 000 29, 200 7 8 33, 861 8, 765 036 62, 315 
WER Se wadases ce 11, 500 9, 150 3 3 750 61, 420 17, 610 78, 685 
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TABLE 8- -~ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JUNE AND JULY, 1931—Continued 
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Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 


















































New residential buildings 
= : Total construction; 
Namimomrestdential | "Including "altera 
Families pro- cost) tions and repairs 
ay Estimated cost vided for in (estimated cost) 
State and city new dwellings 
June, 1931 | July, 1931 | 74 | July) | June, 1931 | July, 1931 | June, 1931 July, 1931 
‘ol rado: 
oer nlorede Gprings. $8,000 | $18, 200 3 7 $3, 445 $1,915 | $18,895] $23, 105 
Tene 2 cite dion 221, 500 223, 400 57 85 46, 200 66, 000 372, 700 371, 500 
US | ae 3, 675 9, 900 4 6 79, 663 2, 240 103, 943 18, 190 
Montana: 
a 0 0 0 0 6, 930 5, 990 9, 320 8, 057 
Great Falls..-..---- 35, 600 28, 100 13 7 13, 335 5, 485 58, 100 39, 535 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque. ---- 41, 000 198, 750 ll 12 | 1, 125, 260 75, 750 | 1, 182, 970 286, 795 
Oregon: 
Portland.--..--- aay 289, 700 238, 500 43 40 160, 975 373, 535 563, 405 952, 615 
Jtah: 
Ogden.-..-- 17, 600 22, 500 y 1,170 2, 000 20, 220 30, 900 
Salt Lake City- 101, 400 129, 500 29 57 | 1, 368, 176 92, 124 | 1, 512, 488 300, 263 
Washington: 
Bellingham. ...--- 5, 000 9, 800 3 4 17, 755 10, 200 26, 485 26, 559 
RVG ccaens.>c 6, 500 4, 000 1 1 770 715 15, 445 11, 160 
Genttae in ai c50si<s< 314, 055 77, 500 108 82 137, 687 | 2, 981, 910 617, 307 | 3,477, 065 
Spokane.........- 72, 950 71, 350 17 18 10, 255 280, 385 131, 155 383, 985 
TOG nocd se~ae 44, 000 49, 000 14 16 18, 750 151, 330 91, 210 225, 495 
TOM ena tdsc 5, 688, 277 | 5,069,015 | 1,676 | 1,474 | 7, 259,371 | 7, 205, 657 [15, 453, 925 |14, 729, 840 
Per cent of change.....].........-- —10.9 | ae a ff SOE aN eee ao it} eRe pene —4,7 
Hawaii 
= on eee j ) he nee owe Sere eS 8 8 tS Bi OER 
Oni... dicvhno<ccess | $198, 411 $180, 960 103 | 86 $225, 101 $52,232 | $448,940 | $262, 204 
er cent of chamge...._|... ..-- ~€:8-1i.~b~ whe ee i ff See ee —41.6 
| 














Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
First Half of 1931 


Introduction and Summary 


SYEPORTS of building permits issued during the half year, Jan- 
uary to June, inclusive, 1931, have been received by the Bureau 
f{ Labor Statistics from 93 cities in the United States having a 
population of 100,000 or over. The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
‘ew Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, through their departments 
[ labor, are cooperating with the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the collection of these data. 
A brief summary of building permits issued in the first half of 1931, 
ompared with those issued in the first half of 1930, appeared in the 
ugust, 1931, issue of the Labor Review. The entire report has 
how been completed and is presented in the following pages. 
In studying the following tables it should be borne in mind that the 
osts shown are for the costs of the buildings only and do not include 
he costs of land. The cost is estimated by the prospective builder | 
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at the time of applying for his permit to build, and is recorded on his 
application for a building permit. Furthermore, the costs are fo, 
buildings in the corporate limite of the cities enumerated. Mic) = 
building in the suburbs of large cities is therefore not included jy 
the figures shown. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the esti. 
mated cost of the different kinds of new buildings for which permits 
were issued in the 93 cities from which reports were received for the 
first six months of 1931, the per cent that each kind forms of the tota| 
number, the per cent that the cost of each kind forms of the tots) J — 
cost, and the average cost per building. 

In the 93 cities which, according to the 1930 census, had a popula. J tam 
tion of 100,000 or over, permits were issued for 67,481 new buildings 22” 
during the first six months of 1931. Of this number 27,534, or 40.3 J Mult 


TABI 


, ° Multi 
per cent, were for residential and 39,947, or 59.2 per cent, for non. J Hotel 
residential purposes. Of the residential buildings, by far the greater I \’# 


number were 1-family dwellings. More permits were issued fo; 
private garages than for any other class of nonresidential buildings, 
Of the more expensive classes of nonresidential buildings, the most 
numerous were stores. ; oe 

The new buildings for which permits were issued in these 93 cities J Facto 
during the first half of 1931 were to cost $532,669,164, of which 43 I pe 
per cent was for new residential buildings and 57 per cent for new non- Sv 
residential buildings. One-family dwellings accounted for a larger J Office 
expenditure than any other class of residential buildings, while office I papi, 
buildings accounted for the largest expenditure in the nonresidential J $2? 
group. It will be noted that in these large cities over 50 per cent J stable 
more was spent for the erection of amusement buildings than for the I Alou 
erection of churches. 

Four classes of buildings shown in the table below are erected wholly 
or partially from money appropriated by city, State, county, or Fed- 
eral governments. These four classes of buildings—institutions, I 1, 
public buildings, public works and utilities, and schools and libraries 
accounted for an expenditure of over $120,000,000, which is 22.5 per T 
cent of the total estimated cost of all new buildings for which permits J The 
were issued in these 93 cities during the first half of 1931. During the I hous 
first half of 1930, these four classes of buildings accounted for 20.4 I buil 


per cent of the total expenditure for new buildings. buile 





half 
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Taste 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 93 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1931, BY KIND OF BUILDING 














Buildings for which permits were issued 





Estimated cost 
























































Kind of building Per cent | ws, 
Number | of total | 
number | Per cent | Average 
Amount of grand | per build- 
| total ing 
Residential buildings | 

an osachivasenmewnsainseih 23, 147 34.3 | $111, 886, 666 21.0 $4, 834 
9-family dwellings - - ---. ---- coe ccmnesbensepaasivel 2, 883 4.3 20, 334, 973 3.8 7, 053 
|-family and 2-family dwellings with stores ____ 202 3 1, 726, 624 3 8, 548 
Multifamily dwellings...-......---- SN 1, 206 1.8 84, 302, 020 15.8 69, 902 
Multifamily dwellings with stores _- al 49 ie 6, 289, 500 1.2 128, 357 
ee li ctthiithusimdcnin von «<u 8 (1) 871, 000 2 108, 875 
Lodging houses. SE teas 6 5 cies <i 5 (}) 185, 000 (1) 37, 000 
All other---..----- Palieirened aptsite | 34 1 3, 250, 900 .6| 95,615 
Total, residential buildings. ---. ob | 27, 534 | 40.8 | 228, 846, 683 | 43.0 8, 311 
Nonresidential buildings P.. “ | a. 
ieee eee. ... ...............-._... | 208 3 12, 397, 057 2.3 59, 601 
Churches.......--- TEN pet pee eh A : _ 187 3 8, 176, 026 1.5 43, 722 
Factories and workshops. -_-_.._._.....-..-__-- 613 9 29, 721, 355 5.6 48, 485 
NE SS 440 Fe 6, 444, 602 1,2 14, 647 
EE porta, 29, 525 43.8 9, 725, 797 1.8 329 

Wd eo wtin cnn Dubdpbe 44deheanes 1, 474 2. 2 4, 022, 757 .8 27 
PD ate awess-a- ~~~ bint ® nh ie om wa 83 os 17, 400, 936 3.3 209, 650 
Olies Dieaeeee....<...-.-.-...-. pial ahedinie 4 131 2 80, 333, 975 15.1 613, 236 
Bk inks, i nunmaceseareaneote 159 2 42, 251, 082 7.9 265, 730 
Public works and utilities. ............._._-_-- 149 2 15, 369, 163 2.9 103, 149 
Schools and libraries__---_-------- PERES EME: 211 8 44, 979, 789 8.4 213, 174 
is Sink ch isin abapenaodoon cena qu 3, 145 4.7 1, 018, 478 a 324 
hi eo a ssw Well hamace 39 (1) 104, 060 (3) 2, 668 
Stores and warehouses. ----- pire encase! 2, 753 4.1 30, 656, 946 5.8 11, 136 
a Sa A ET oad 830 1.2 1, 220, 458 | . 1, 470 
Total, nonresidential] buildings_........| 39, 947 59.2 | 303,822,481 / 57.0] 7,606 
00. 0 532, 669,164 100.0 | 7, 894 


Grand total, all buildings............___- 67, 481 | 1 








! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The last column of the table shows the average cost per building. 
The most expensive class of residential building was apartment 
houses with stores; these multifamily dwellings averaged $128,357 per 
building. In the nonresidential group the most expensive class of 
building was office buildings. The average cost of 131 office buildings 
for which permits were issued in these cities was over $600,000 per 
building. The average cost of public buildings was $265,730 per 
building. The average cost of all buildings for which permits were 
issued during this period was $7,894. Residential buildings averaged 


)$8,311 per building and nonresidential buildings $7,606 per building. 


{ however, private garages and sheds are excluded, the average cost 


‘of the remaining nonresidential buildings was $40,275. 


Building Trend 1930 and 1931 


TaBLE 2 shows the number and cost of each of the different kinds 
of buildings for which permits were issued in 92 identical cities 
from Which reports were received, for the first half of 1930 and the 
first half of 1931, and the per cent of increase or decrease for the first 
half of 1931 as compared with the first half of 1930. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS \Wrp 
wae DURING FIRST HALF OF 1930 AND FIRST HALF OF 1931, BY IND 
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New buildings for which permits were issued 


during first half of— Per cent of 


change, 193). 
$$$ $$ ——} compared with 


Kind of building 1930 1931 9 



















| | 
| Number Cost | Number Cost — Cost 


a = caseaREEDRERATE spicenenngremmmpipngupeenguatiguasts — 


Residential buildings 





















$121, 242,244 | 23,111 | $111, 736, 666 | —6.8 -7,8 

















































1-family dwellings... -._--.-- ee 
2-family dwellings..____- ; 3, 306 26, 037, 973 2, 883 20, 334,973 | —12.5 |) 21,9 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with 
EASE SR <4 509 3, 866, 340 202 1, 726, 624 | —60.3 | —553 
Multifamily dwellings - -_-.--- ; 1, 390 75, 926, 149 1, 206 84, 302, 020 | —13.2) +119 
Multifamily dwellings with stores_- : 106 5, 148, 200 49 6, 289, 500 | —53.8 12.2 
il ea RE, Sle ye At mie 30 11, 5301, 275 S 871,000 | —73.3 24 
Lodging houses al ara ll 320, 550 5 185, 000 | —54. 5 42.3 
All other__ abou 57 | 9, 882, 981 34 3, 250,900 | —40.4 —67 
Total, residential buildings 30,212 | 253,925,712 | 27,498 | 228,696,683 | —9.0 99 
Nonresidential buildings | 
Amusement buildings_- ee) 561 14, 585, 542 205 12, 361,057 | —63.5 | —15.3 
Churches. -- -- ; eee eee ok: 252 14, 130, 330 186 8, 173,026 | —26.2) —429 
Factories and workshops ts 1, 089 45, 599, 746 610 29, 666,355 | —44.0 | 49 
Public garages - - ; ret dss 848 13, 574, 846 439 6, 442, 102 | —48. 2 —f25 
ON ESE TE STE 13, 423,453 | 29, 360 9, 701, 742 | —17.0 27.7 
Service stations... ._ .......--- Se aa 1, 944 7, 508, 002 1, 462 4, 006,727 | —24.8 | —46,5 
i | «io nib inkance eqrgt ah a 92 29, 363, 489 83 17, 400,936 | —9.8 | —407 
FER diese Ried 339 85, 091, 641 130 80,313,975 | —61.7 | —-5 5 
TE Hits oxtinck ge bakhmnis 151 39, 171, 628 158 42, 248,582 | +4.6) +73 
Public works and utilities_ Lave. + 184 13, 688, 807 149 15, 369,163 | —19.0} +123 
Schools and libraries --- .--_._-- Se 2 271 47, 993, 998 211 44,979,789 | —22.1| -63 
RD es a eae, SE 4 3, 908 1,813,108 | 3,118 1,017, 323 | —20.2| 434 
Stables and barns--- Rp Ss RN el 3 aly 94 110, 063 37 100,460 | —60.6 | -87 
Stores and warehouses_______._____. 3, 479 55, 209, 849 2, 748 30, 642,796 | —21.0; —445 
pC Ta SS Re ERE ee Sey Stee 1, 280 1, 990, 896 826 1, 218,308 | —35.5 | —388 











Total, nonresidential buildings_- 49, 875 | 383, 255,398 | 39,722 | 303,642,341 | —20.4 2.8 








































Total, new buildings 80,087 | 637,181,110} 67,220 | 532, 339,024| —16.1 | —10 
Additions, alterations, and repairs____- 94,986 | 111,832,672] 84, 643 89, 126,170 | —10.9 | -—2 
Grand total, all building-.__.____ | 175,073 | 749,013, 782 | 151,863 | 621, 465, 194 | 3 3) —I10 
| 








Reports were received for the first half of both 1930 and 1931 from 
92 of the 93 cities having a population of 100,000 or over; no report 
was received from South Bend, Ind., for the first half of 1930. During 
the first half of 1931 there was an estimated expenditure of $621,465; 
194 for building operations of all kinds in these 92 cities. This is 
17.0 per cent less than the estimated expenditures for building opers- 
tions during the first half of 1930. ‘The number of buildings decreased 
13.3 per cent during this period. Comparing permits issued for res- 
dential buildings in these 92 cities, it was found that there was 4 
decrease of 9.0 per cent in number and 9.9 per cent in estimated cost 
during the first half of 1931 as compared with the first half of 1930. 
Nonresidential buildings decreased 20.4 per cent in number and 20.3 
per cent in estimated cost. Additions, alterations, and repairs de 
creased 10.9 per cent in number and 20.3 per cent in estimated cost. 

All classes of residential buildings decreased in number; these de 
creases ranged from 6.8 per cent for 1-family dwellings to 73.3 pe 
cent for hotels. ‘There was an increase in indicated expenditures fo! 
multifamily dwellings and multifamily dwellings with stores. Al 
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other classes of residential buildings decreased in estimated cost, 
the decreases ranging from 7.8 per cent for 1-family dwellings to 
92.4 per cent for hotels. 

All classes of nonresidential buildings showed decreases in the 
number of buildings for which permits were issued, except public 
buildings which showed an increase of 4.6 per cent; the decreases 
ranged from 9.8 per cent for institutional buildings to 63.5 per cent 
for amusement buildings. 

There was an increase in the amount expended for public buildings 
and for public works and utilities. 

All other classes of nonresidential buildings showed decreases in 
indicated expenditures, ranging from 5.6 ye cent in the case of office 
buildings, to 52.5 per cent in the case of public garages. Expendi- 
tures for stores, service stations, and churches also registered large 
decreases, comparing the first half of 1931 with the first half of 1930. 


Families Provided for, 1930 and 193] 


TaBLE 3 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were 
issued in 92 identical cities during the first half of each year. 


TABLE3.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSEDIN NEW DWELLINGS 
FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 92IDENTICAL CITIES DURING FIRST HALF 
OF 198309 AND FIRST HALF OF 1931, BY KIND OF DWELLING 











Number of dwell- Families provided for 
ings for which |_ 





























| permits were is- 
Kind of dwelling | sued Number Per cent 
ES | ru 
| First half | First half | First half | First half | First half | First half 
1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
1-family dwellings_......................-- 24, 803 23, 111 24, 803 23, 111 46. 2 43.0 
Sfamily Ge co ----.<-...--.------| 3, 306 2, 883 6, 612 5, 766 12.3 10, 7 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores _| 509 202 681 307 1.3 -6 
Multifamily dwellings......._...__--- | 1, 390 1, 206 20, 305 23, 126 37.8 43.1 
Multifamily dwellings with stores______- : 106 49 1, 334 1, 399 2.5 2.6 
Ut Rens cared nish th nwettcas 30, 114 27, 451 53, 735 53, 709 100. 9 100, 0 




















During the first half of 1931, 53,709 families were provided with 
dwelling places in new buildings. Of this number, 43 per cent were to 
be housed in 1-family dwellings and 45.7 per cent in apartment 
houses. During the first half of 1930, 46.2 per cent of the 53,735 
families provided for were to be housed in 1-family dwellings and only 
40.3 per cent in multifamily dwellings. The percentage of families 
housed in 2-family dwellings decreased nearly 2 per cent, comparing 
the first half of 1931 with 1930. 

Table 4 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 
provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in the 65 identical cities 
from which reports were received for the first six months of each year— 
1922 to 1931. For convenience, 1-family and 2-family dwellings with 
stores are grouped with 2-family dwellings, and multifamily dwellings 
With stores are grouped with multifamily dwellings. . 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FORIN THE DIFFER ENT 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


CLUSIVE 
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z ii : Per cent of families ; 
Number of families provided for in— vided for in Dro 
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i- asses '1-family|2-family| ! Ulti- 
1-family 2-family Multi All el 1 family 2 family hell ily 
dwellines | dwellines ! family of dwell- | dwell- | ‘°'""5 

g nes "| dwellings? dwellings | ings | ings! | ‘Well 


ings 2 





AC RE ee, Se 63, 892 




















32, 321 51, 006 147,249 | 43.4] 22.0 34.6 
SS RAN Roe CSR 77, 875 39, 314 77, 826 195,015] 39.9] 20.2 39 9 
Pre Se 82, 514 50, 904 69, 619 203,087 | 40.6] 25.1 34.3 
| aa eRe gte Fei 87, 783 39, 320 80, 291 207,394 | 423] 19.0) 387 
SED think nn dpends okecde 71, 818 26, 727 100, 201 198,746} 36.1 13.4] 504 
artes: Pee 1 57, 899 24, 204 95, 448 177,551 | 32.6] 13.6 53.8 
ee : 50, 724 19, 261 111, 268 181,252} 2.0] 10.6 61.2 
 IaNRrERRAe® 5. sea 36, 237 12, 815 81, 205 130,257 | 27.8 9.8 62.3 
lt hteleart eta 20, 410 6, 101 19, 930 46,441} 43.9] 13.1 42.9 
(aig eS Seg es 20, 334 5, 268 23, 870 49,472 | 41.1 10. 6 18, 











| 
| 


1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


In the 65 cities under discussion there was an increase in the num- 
ber of families provided for during the first half of 1931 as compared 
with the first half of 1930. However, the number of families provided 
for during the first half of 1931 was lower than the number provided 
for during the first half of any year from 1922 to 1929, inclusive. 
During the first half of 1925, the peak period, 207,394 families were 
provided for. The number of families provided for in 1-family 
dwellings and in 2-family dwellings, during the first half of 1931, was 
lower than for any like period since the first compilation of these 
figures by the bureau. 

The number of families provided for in apartment houses showed 
an increase as compared with 1930, but was lower than for any other 
6-month period under discussion. During the first half of 1931, 41.1 
per cent of the total number of families accommodated were provided 
for in 1-family dwellings and 48.2 per cent were provided for in 
apartment houses. During the first half of 1929 only 27.8 per cent 
of the 130,257 families accommodated were provided for in 1-family 
dwellings and 62.3 per cent were provided for in multifamily dwellings. 
During that period apartment-house units reached a higher porportion 
of the total dwelling units provided than during any of the other like 
periods for which information has been gathered by the bureau. 


Building Trend 


TaBLE 5 shows the total number and estimated cost of all build- 
ings for which permits were issued in the 65 identical cities from which 
reports were received for the first half of each year, 1922 to 1931, 
inclusive. 





KINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1922 TO 193), jy, 
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Taste 5.—-NUMBER AND ESTIMATED COST OF ALL BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 
WERE ISSUED IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1922 TO 1931, INCLUSIVE 





eee — ae = = —3 

















——— 
Number of ae _ | Number of oe oF 
buildings Estimated cost | buildings Estimated cost 

Period . a gee a Period PaaS * ee ige l 
Index Index Index Index 
Number] num- Cost num- | Number) num- Cost | num- 
ber ber ber | ber 

| 

First half of— First half of — 
ee 243, 479 | 100.0 |$1,062,464,771 | 100.0 Seo wed 237,853 | 97.7 $1,443,232,520 | 135.8 
19028....- 283, 289 | 116.4 |1, 418, 779, 382 | 133.5 =e 216, 509 | 88.9 |1, 462, 560,722 | 137.7 
1008... 00% 299, 769 | 123.1 |1, 518, 088,421 | 142.9 1929... .- 182,379 | 74.9 |1, 479, 460, 210 | 139.2 
1925....- 289, 014 | 118.7 |1, 620, 413,012 | 152.5 ee 146,410 | 60.1 | 679,064,355 | 63.9 
1926...-- 254, 564 | 104.6 |1, 539, 207, 242 | 144.9 a 130,127 | 53.4 | 577,931,724) 54.4 



































Unfortunately, semiannual figures are not available through the 
period for more than 65 cities. 

During the first half of 1931 permits were issued for 130,127 build- 
ings in these 65 cities. This is only 53.4 per cent of the total number 
of buildings for which permits were issued during 1922. The peak 
in the number of buildings projected was reached in the first half 
of 1924, when permits were issued for 299,769 buildings. The 
estimated cost of the buildings for which permits were issued during 
1931 in these 65 cities was less than for the like period for any of the 
10 years for which figures are presented in this table. 

During the first half of 1931 the indicated expenditure for build- 
ing operations was $577,931,724. During the first half of 1925 the 
expenditure planned for building projects in these 65 cities was 
$1,620,413,012, or nearly three times as much as the projected amount 
for the first half of 1931. 


Per Capita Expenditures for Buildings 


TABLE 6 shows for the first half of 1931, in the 93 cities having a 
population of 100,000 or over, according to the 1930 census, the per 
capita expenditures for new buildings of all kinds, for repairs, addi- 
tions, and alterations of old buildings, for the two items combined, 
and for new housekeeping dwellings, together with the ratio of families 
provided for per 10,000 population. 
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keeping dwellings. 





First half 1930 





year, 1922 to 1931, inclusive: 





1922 






SE TENE, * 510, 263, 696 | New York City_....-.. 234, 253, 030 
eo... 183, 577, 891 | Chicago-_---.-------- 37, 651, 195 
~~ ~~ aa 96, 204, 092 | Washington___-_-___-- 24, 421, 984 
Philadelphia -__------ 70, 379, 825 | Los Angeles___-.------ 23, 096, 177 
Los Angeles___----..-- 63, 161, 395 | Boston._-...-.------- 17, 583, 794 
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The per capita expenditure for all classes of buildings in these 93 
cities during the first half of 1931 was $17.12. Of this amount, $14.67 
was for new buildings and $2.45 was for additions, alterations, and 
repairs. Of the amount spent for new buildings, $6.18 was for house- 


The five leading cities in per capita expenditure were Oklahoma 
City, $66.73; Washington, D. C., $50.16; Yonkers, $42.34; New York 
City, $33.80; and St. Paul, $30.81. 

In these 93 cities 53,745 families were provided with dwelling places 
in the new buildings for which permits were issued during the first 
half of 1931. This is at the rate of 14.8 families per 10,000 of popula- 
tion. The population of the 93 cities according to the 1930 census 
was 36,325,736. The following cities were the leading builders of 
homes during the first six months of 1930 and 1931 upon the basis of 
families provided for per 10,000 population: 


SE A 82. 
Oklahoma City__..---------- _ 60. 
DOS, BENS an Oe doen ens AGeaa? 
a 42. 
PE ctween--.- ge 41. 


The following list shows the five cities which have led in total 
expenditures for all classes of buildings during the first half of each 


New York City_...---- $339, 143, 976 | New York City________ $490, 119, 588 
a Se 108, 699, 025 | Chicago. _.-__.-___-_- 210, 210, 475 
Los Angeles........--- 59, 459, 250 | Detroit_._......_-___- 78, 742, 327 
Philadelphia_ - - - - - - ._-. §2, 429,145] Philadelphia_ ________- 61, 683, 600 
Detroit.......-.--..-. 40, 650, 143 | Los Angeles__________- 58, 192, 977 
1923 1928 
New York City ___---- 427, 633, 386 | New York City______-_- 557, 561, 891 
ie wen on enn 189, 914, 112 | Chicago. _.--_--.-___- 184, 650, 200 
Los Angeles........... 93, 889,185 | Detroit_........._.__- 65, 175, 361 
Philadelphia - - - - - - - - 75, 217, 095 | Philadelphia_ -_ _-_-_--_- 63, 195, 840 
Detroit.........------ 61, 616, 302 | Los Angeles___-______- 52, 002, 570 


New York City__..---- 548, 161, 458 | New York City_______- 694, 118, 064 
eee 166, 436, 214 | Chicago__.-_________- 118, 898, 940 


NT ee ee ear 87, 195, 800 | Philadelphia_-___--__-__- 58, 533, 385 
Los Angeles___-------- 78, 828, 738 | Detroit___......---__- 55, 855, 545 
Philadelphia.__....... 72, 573, 485 | Los Angeles___.______- 54, 071, 599 
1925 1930 
New York City____.--- 461, 513, 809 | New York City____--_- 202, 975, 234 
ladle aaa. 204, 239, 810 | Chicago. _-_._---____- 41, 953, 917 
|r 89, 562, 885 | Los Angeles___-------- 39, 712, 901 © 
Philadelphia____------ 85, 884, 680 | Philadelphia____-_____ 34, 569, 340 
Los Angeles___._...--- 83, 175, 457 | Washington___---_-_-- 30, 522, 416 
































First half 1931 
8 EES ae eee 45.3 
> 1 pees Bs in eet ad 42.2 
ee ERS Pee ee ee ee 38. 8 
0 | Oklahoma City__._________..-_- 34. 7 
Pe chic kn ies eo me tie de 33. 8 
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Table 7 shows the cost of new buildings for which contracts were 
let by the Federal Government and by the different State governments 
during the first half of 1931, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 7.—CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY DIFFERENT AGENCIpr,s OF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND BY THE DIFFERENT STATE GOV ERY. 
MENTS, DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





Contracts let Contracts let 
Geographic division by Federal by State 
Government governments 





weew, meetin... 355i. 5.2.2... 771, 827 


’ 7° $2, 
|; Bene Bamemeie. £2. 18, 231, 338 
y 


East North Central_____- , 985, 754, 796 
West North Central : ° . 1, 450, 510 
fi Sea , 174, 2, 370, 555 
| South Central_____- 7, 850, 163 322, 357 
| Mountain and Pacific________. a | 8, 966, 954 2, 583, 555 














Total aguaimaaaal 55, 416, 115 30, 484,938 | 


During the first six months of 1931 contracts were let by the 
different agencies of the United States Government for public build- 
ings to cost $55,416,115. Contracts let by State governments totuled 
$30,484,938. These contracts were let in cities in all sections of the 
United States. Wherever a contract was let in a city having a 
population of 100,000 or over, the amount is included in the amount 
shown for such city in Table 6. 





Use of Relief Funds for Apartment Construction, Leipzig 


F  aseame rh to a report from Paul J. Reveley, of the American 

consulate at Leipzig, dated May 29, 1931, the Leipzig Municipal 
Council has recently developed a plan which calls for the construction 
of 270 apartments from funds now at the disposal of the municipal 
poor relief bureau. These apartments will be constructed during 
1931 and will give employment to 200 to 300 workmen who are now 
being supported from the local relief fund. This construction pro- 
gram is, of course, in addition to the regular program of apartment 
construction financed by the rent tax. The city will place at the dis- 
posal of the municipal poor relief bureau the sum of 4,000 marks 
($952) for each apartment; these loans will be entered as mortgages 
and provision will be made for interest and amortization in the sume 
manner as the money given from the proceeds of the rent tax. The 
advantages of this plan are obvious. The city in this manner secures 
an investment and is relieved of the necessity of paying out the 
money, without any return, in the form of doles to such workmen. 
It is expected that the dwellings to be constructed in this manner will 
be larger than those built from the rent-tax fund, which are restric ie 
to 45 square meters (484 square feet) of floor space. These 27)) 
apartments will be rented by the city at comparatively moderate 
prices and will help to satisfy the large demand for dwellings suita|le 
for families with children. 
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Extension of English Rural Workers’ Housing Act 


N 1926, Parliament passed an act with the intention of encouraging 

the provision of housing accommodation for farm workers and 
others by subsidizing the improvement or reconstruction of existing 
buildings. (See Labor Review, March, 1927, p. 40). This act 
would normally have expired on September 30, 1931, but an amend- 
ment, which received the royal assent on July 8, has continued it in 
effect until September 30, 1936. The Ministry of Labor Gazette for 
July, 1931, gives this summary of its provisions: 

The purpose of the housing (rural workers’) act, 1926, was to promote the 
provision of housing accommodation for agricultural workers and persons of 
similar economic condition by means of the repair, reconstruction or improve- 
ment of existing houses and buildings. Local authorities were authorized to 
make grants and/or loans in aid of works of this kind; and an exchequer contri- 
bution is payable under the act toward the expenses incurred by a local authority 
in making grants. Not much advantage was at first taken of this act; but there 
are indications that it is now being used to an increasing extent. 


0-0-0 


Construction of Dwellings in the Netherlands, 1930 


HE number of dwellings constructed in the Netherlands in 1930 

was 52,588, according to a report from Charles L. Hoover, 
American consul general at Amsterdam, dated June 11, 1931. This 
constitutes a record, the average for the last 10 years having been 
47,500, with a net increase of 42,500. The net increase in 1930, 
that is, the number of dwellings constructed above the number de- 
molished, was 44,523. The increase in construction costs which took 
place in 1929 has disappeared, the costs during 1930 having dropped 
to the level of around 1925. 

The percentage of private construction, which was less than one- 
half in 1921, has been above 80 per cent for several years, while in 
1930 it was more than 85 per cent. This is in accordance with the 
policy of the Government of furthering the return of private con- 
struction to normal proportions and of inducing, the building and 
loan associations and municipalities to take the initiative in places 
where the number of dwellings are insufficient. It is reported that 
the experience of recent years shows that it is no longer necessary 
for the Government to aid building through subsidies. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Motor-Vehicle Industry, 193 


AGE earners in the motor-vehicle industry in the United 

States earned an average of 72.4 cents per hour in 1930, as 
against 75.0 cents in 1928, 72.3 cents in 1925, and 65.7 cents in 1922. 
Their average full-time hours per week were 48.8 in 1930, 494 
in 1928, 50.3 in 1925, and 50.1 per week in 1922. Their average full. 
time earnings per week were $35.33 in 1930, which was $1.72 per week 
less than their average earnings in 1928, $1.04 less than in 1925, 
and $2.41 more than in 1922. These averages are for the establish- 
ments and employees in Table 1. They represent the industry and 
were computed from individual hours and earnings of wage earners, 
which were collected by agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, from the pay rolls and other records of the 
establishments. Index numbers of fad averages, with the 1922 aver. 
age the base or 100 per cent, are also given in the table. 


TABLE 1-—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, FOR ALL EM. 
PLOY EES, 1922, 1925, 1928, AND 1930 








Index numbers (1922= 100) 
of— 


Average 
= 
ours Average s | Average 
per week full-time oe | full-time 
hours per hour earnings 
per week | per week 











56, 309 4 . 4 100.0 | 100.0 
144, 362 q ° ' \ 110.0 110.5 
153, 962 . Pe ? ‘ 114. 2 112.5 
134, 902 ° ¥ 110, 2 107.3 


























Hours and Earnings, 1928 and 1930, by Occupation and Sex 


TABLE 2 shows average hours and earnings for the wage earners 0! 
each sex in each of the numerically important occupations in the 
industry in 1930 and 1928, and for the group designated as “other 
employees,”’ which includes the occupations in which the number 0! 
wage earners was insufficient to warrant separate presentation. 

he 1930 average full-time hours per week of males in the occupi 
tions in which wage earners of that sex were found ranged from 46.! 
for die setters to 52.9 for hardeners; in 1928 the shortest full-time 
hours were those of sewing-machine operators (42.4 hours), while the 
longest were those of hardeners (54.5 hours). The hours of females 
ranged from 44.1 for axle assemblers to 54.0 for punch and pres 
operators in 1930, while in 1928 the range was from 49.3 for machine 
shop bench hands to 52.4 per week for lacquer rubbers, The average 
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hours of males were less in 43 and more in 10 occupations in 
1930 than in 1928, while those of females were less in 8 and more in 8 
occupations in 1930 than in 1928 and the same in 3 occupations. 

In the case of males in the important occupations in the industry, 
apprentices had the lowest average earnings per hour in 1930 (57.1 
cents) and hammermen in the forge shop the highest ($1.005); in 
1928 the range was from 57.2 cents for apprentices to $1.128 for ding 
men. For females the average earnings per hour in 1930 ranged 
from 33.1 cents for mechanical stripers to 51.7 cents for hand letterers, 
stripers, and varnishers; in 1928 the range was from 39.0 cents for 
inspectors to 63.6 cents for lacquer rubbers. The average hourly 
earnings Of males were less in 43 and more in 9 occupations in 1930 
than in 1928 and the same in 1 occupation, while those of females 


S were less in 17 and more in 2 occupations in 1930 than in 1928. 


The average full-time weekly earnings of males in 1930 ranged 
from $26.38 for apprentices to $48.46 for ding men; these same oc- 
cupations represented the extremes, in 1928 also earning $27.80 
and $57.53, respectively. Among the females employed in this 
industry in 1930, axle assemblers had the lowest full-time weekly 
earnings ($14.69) and hand letterers, stripers, and varnishers the 
highest ($25.85); in 1928 the lowest and highest earnings were those, 
respectively, of inspectors ($19.77) and lacquer rubbers ($33.33). 
The averages for males were less in 47, and more in 6 occupations in 
1930 than in 1928, while those for females were less in 18 occupations 
and more in 1 occupation. 


TaBLe 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1928 AND 1930, BY OCCUPATION AND 















































SEX 
Number Average _| Average full- 
| of es- Number of full-time —- a time earn- 
‘tablish-| employees | hours per stay ings per 
Occupations Sex, ments week week 
102s 1930} 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | 1930 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | 1930 
ES a a ee is va 49 | 46! 1, 167 831 | 48.6 | 46.2 '$0.572 $0. 571 '$27. 80 |$26. 38 
EEE a oe M.)| 48 | 41 | 2,708 | 2,225 | 50.2 | 50.1 . 755 717 | 37.90 | 35.92 
F.i 3 2 13 82 | 50.3 | 44.1 . 451 333 | 22.69 | 14.69 
ssemblers, body frame---.-_..-.-..-- M.}| 47 | 48 | 3,256 | 2,661 | 50.4 | 50.0] .799 707 | 40.27 | 35.35 
wit Oh. +f eae 49.8 |....-. . Jee 20. 87 |_.-.-. 
ssemblers, chassis and final_.--.-- M.| 69 | 70 |12,791 | 8,820 | 49.7 | 48.0] .768 | .681 | 38.17 | 32.69 
F. | 23 | 17 684 339 | 49.4 | 49.4) .510| .456 | 25.19 | 22.53 
ssemblers, chassis frame.-....-..-- M.) 45 | 40 | 1,125 665 | 49.5 | 48.7 | .770) .708 | 38.12 | 34.48 
ssemblers, motor..............--- M. 50 | 54 | 4,859 | 4,655 | 50.1 | 48.8] .762| .725 | 38.18 | 35.38 
F 9} 5 81 66 | 50.4 | 50.0] .460)| .478 | 23.18 | 23.90 
utomatie operators, lathe and 
screw machine..................- M., 54 | 49 | 1,842 | 1,756 | 49.0 | 47.8] .806| .764 | 39.49 | 36.52 
AR RSs Fo See |g BE _ i ae . }* =e 19. 04 
SS ae ee ee } RRS SE | eee 137 |.-----| 50.4 |..---..| .767 |_._..._| 38. 66 
Bench hands, machine shop-.-.---- M 67 | 64 | 2,178 | 1,577 | 50.3 | 49.8] .724 | .686 | 36.42 | 34.16 
: viii 42 31 | 49.3 | 49.3 538 -410 | 26.52 | 20. 21 
doring-mill operators...........--- M.| 56 | 48 | 1,129 | 1,202 | 47.3 | 46.3 | .808| .806 } 38.22 | 37.32 
Sh M.} 43 | 40 358 398 | 49.6 | 49.0) 1.042] .910) 51.68 | 44. 59 
OS ae M.| 37 | 41 217 212 | 49.3 | 49.2| .707| .673 | 34.86 | 33.11 
utters, cloth and leather... ._---- M.}| 39 | 33 205 328 | 49.1 | 51.6] .831 | .798 | 40.80 | 41.18 
B.} Shwe aD haauded TS Scciine< eee 24. 34 |__-... 
Ta aed olen M.) 22 224 523 | 47.4 | 46.0] .849] .819 | 40.24 | 37.67 
«ESS Seep ee oes M.}) 36 | 37 235 201 | 51.0 | 49.7 11.128 | .975 | 57.53 | 48.46 
SS ee Se ee M.) 41 | 40 672 523 | 50.9 | 49.9] .861 | .718 | 43.82 | 35.83 
“press operators__............. M.| 78 | 78 | 8, 488 566 | 49.6 | 48.6] .734 | .696 | 36.41 | 33.83 
F. | 15} ll 164 117 | 50.5 | 49.5] .466 | .407 | 23.53 20.15 
Hear cutter operators..........---- M.| 50 | 50 | 1,121 | 1,144 | 49.5 | 48.3] .760| .740 | 37.62 | 35.74 
brinding machine operators. . ---.- M.! 70 | 66 | 5,419 | 5,144 | 48.8 | 47.6 | .792| .780 | 38.65 | 37.13 
’ F.| 4] 3 8 6 | 50.3 | 50.0} .457 | .428 | 22.99) 21.40, 
Hammermen, forge shop-___.....--- M.' 79 | 76 850 | 1,148 | 48.9 | 47.7 | .973 | 1.005 | 47.58 | 47.94 
Vther forge shop employees........ - M.| 58 | 48 | 1,833 | 1,620 | 50.7 | 48.6 | .735 | .782 | 37.26 | 38.01 
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TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1928 AND 1 BY OCCUPATIO I 
BEX Oontineel = pe AND 














umber, Average Average {\:/)- 
of es- | Number of | full-time | Average carn: me ear. 
tablish- employees ere hag ings per 
Occupations Sex] ments wi week 

192811 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | j.29 
Bapbeiite..... . . ..Socccceahinghniode M.| 56 | 55 | 720] 1,116 | 54.5 | 52.9 |$0. 749 |$0. 720 |$40. 82 [$3 09 
* RRS Say OP M.,j 74 | 69 | 4,085 | 1,804 | 48.1) 48.4) .621 | .633 | 29.87 | 30. «4 
Az == Be Sie Rh ie 52.0 |__..--. - 463 |_.--__. 24. 08 a 
Rnapectets . ods sind kev bddbobowons M.| 90 | 91 | 7, 579 | 6, 49.4 | 48.2) .723 | .749 | 35.72 | 30. 19 
F. | 20 | 25 503 366 | 50.7 | 49.6) .390) .392 | 19.77] 1y. 44 
ER a NSE AE GN M.| 92 | 96 /15, 585 |11, 279 | 49.4 | 48.4] .589 |) .589 | 29.10 | 2% 5) 
F. | 21 | 16 119 108 | 49.5 51.2}| .465 | .383 | 23.02 | 1y. «9 
Lacquer rubbers... .........------- M.| 43 | 46 | 1,465 | 1,820 | 50.3 | 48.7] .841 | .663 | 42.30] 3» 9) 
F.] 3] 4 36 48 | 52.4) 50.1] .636 | .340 | 33.33 | 17.03 
Lathe operators...............---.- M.} 69 | 67 | 5,553 | 4,335 | 49.0 | 47.9] .789 | .756 | 38.66 | 35. 2) 
Ponidel © Ecos OE Becntions 50.8 }....... ‘ae 22. 81 

Letterers, stripers, and varnishers, 
RERGOE. 6, arg HIRES BS ~ + M.| 59 | 54 650; 512 | 50.0| 49.8) 1.115] .878 | 55.75 | 43.7 
: F.} 6) 4{ 26] 35/49.8/ 50.0) 1588] .517 | 29.28 | 25 4; 
Stripers, me. .anical............... M.j....| 10 |....... , 5 ae & 49.3 |....... soe to...) 37.67 
, gy MPa 3 47 }.._-.- 49. 5 |.-._..-. 3 ae 16, 38 
Machinists. .........-.--.-.-«+-.-- M.j 81 | 81 | 3, 465 | 3,432 | 47.9 | 46.9] .844 | .851 | 40.43 | 39 9) 
Metal finishers... ..........-----.- M.| 55 | 54 | 4,606 | 5,404 | 50.5 | 50.4] .893 | .738 | 45.10 | 37. 
Metal panelers.--..........----.-.- M.| 34 | 38 | 1,947 | 1,646 | 49.8 | 40.6] .830) .721 | 41.33 | 35. 75 
Milling-machine operators._._..... M.| 70 | 66 | 3,231 | 2,781 | 49.5 | 48.7 | .764| .722 | 37.82 | 35.16 
sg lll a RES gg 50. 5 j..-.... - 353 |... _- 17. 83 
Mi ira .. « siti'ddd55555-- i ds5es M.|.__.| 80 |....... 833 |....-- 48.9 |..-.._. ¢ OP Nok, <> - 36. 82 
Molders, belt, drip, ete......-..-.. M.| 30} 25| 672| 362 | 50.6/ 49.7] .914| .704 | 46.25 | 34. y9 
Painters, general..................- M.| 77 | 75 | 2,155 | 1,097 | 50.7 | 49.6] .770| .604 | 39.04 | 34 42 
F.| 3] 6 8 15 | 50.3 | 51.0] .415] .385 | 20.87 | 19. 64 
PURE BEC cde ob 550 encase cs M.| 71 | 72 | 1,581 | 1,712 | 50.4 | 49.1] .824] .734 | 41.53 | 36. 04 
F.| 5] 4 19 14 | 48.9 | 49.9] .565 | .457 | 27.63 | 22. x0 
Pattern makers.................-.- M.j.-..| 36 |.._.__. rk eee 50.9 }....... «887 |-...._- 45. 15 
Planer and shaper operators-_-_-._.-.. M.j 38 | 31 401 257 | 49.1 | 46.4] .791 | .822 | 38.84 | 38. 14 
WES SRS ho Tees Te eee M.} 33 | 35 358 302 | 49.5 | 49.1] .756 | .724 | 37,42 | 35.55 
Polishers and buffers... .........- M.} 56 | 41 | 2,080 | 1, 784 | 49.2 | 48.0] .9386 | .851 | 46.05 | 40.55 
Punch and press operators..__._... M.j 61 | 54 | 4,268 | 4,352 | 47.9 | 48.0] .746 | .717 | 35.73 | 34.42 
F.| 6] 6 100 244 | 51.3 | 54.0] .4901 | .401 | 25.19 | 21.65 
Sand blasters, etc.................- M.| 44 | 53 | 1,026 692 | 48.7 | 50.0] .727| .629 | 35.40 | 31.45 
ye Beebe iEy, SB ceieatea 48.3 j......- - 343 |.-...-- 16. 57 
Sanders and rough stuff rubbers...| M,| 54 | 52 | 2,716 | 2,344 | 49.7 | 49.3 .807| .702 | 40.11 | 34 (il 
F.| 4] 4 18 39 | 51.4 | 48.8) .540/ .434 | 27.76 | 21. 1s 
Sewing-machine operators. -........ M.j 13 | 18 228 117 | 42.4 | 47.1} .833 | .664 | 35,32 | 31.27 
F. | 43 | 33 861 | 1,167 | 51.0); 51.2] .513 | .461 | 26.16 | 23.60 
Sheet-metal workers_.............- M.)} 54 | 62 | 2,441 | 3,024 | 50.5 | 50.0] .807| .711 | 40.75 | 35.55 
F.| 7! 8 56 47 | 49.6) 51.9] .489 1 .423 | 24.25 | 21.95 
Straighteners. ........---00--cccne -| M.j 45 | 38 531 629 | 49.8 | 48.7] .780| .763 | 38.84 | 37.16 
, ae: M.| 48 | 40 538 337 | 49.9 | 50.3! .609 | .686 | 34.88 | 34.51 
Testers, motor and transmission_..| M.j 41 | 41 749 778 | 51.4 | 49.9] .726| .727 | 37.32 | 36.2 
Tool and die makers.._...........- M.} 77 | 79 | 3,523 | 5,175 | 48.8 | 49.9] .919 | .887 | 44.85 | 44. 26 
Top builders. ..............-...... M.) 56 | 58 | 4,000 | 4,158 | 49.6 | 50.0] .840] .751 | 41.66 | 37.55 
F.j; 11]; 8 287 327 | 49.5 | 50.7 | .586) .416 | 26. 53 | 21.0 
Trim bench hands................. M.} 25 | 22 385 495 | 49.4 | 47.6 | .770| .751 | 38.04 | 35.75 
F. | 29 | 27 669 | 1,089 | 50.8 | 50.2) .483 | .451 | 24. 54 | 22.14 
Varnish rubbers. _................. M.j 26 | 19 357 146 | 49.4 50.0; .836 | .754 | 41.30 | 37.70 
Welders and braziers, hand.__-___. M.j 66 | 73 | 1,197 | 1,153 | 47.6 | 49.9 | .852] .757 | 40.56 | 37.77 
Welders, machine... -............ > 41 . 825 ae 49. 5 as . 789 ‘i 39. 06 = ()2 
bade © Eateasked! **:. We Renneke SEO hneonéoe mE Dhadeooe 2. 65 
Woodworking-machine operators..| M.| 47 | 45 | 1,815 | 1,264 | 50.5 | 50.0] .720| .601 | 36.81 | 34.55 
Other skilled occupations__-........ M.j 93 | 92 | 5,615 | 3,045 | 48.9 | 48.7] .773 | .793 | 37.80 | 38. 62 
F.| 4) 4 8 5] 51.0} 51.0] .509 | .487 | 25.96 | 24.54 
Other employees_.................. M.} 93 | 96 |12, 819 |10,9382 | 48.8 | 48.0] .702| .743 | 34.26 | 35. 66 
F. | 30 | 29 391 282 | 49.2 | 51.4 | .506| .447 | 24.90 | 22.48 






































Hours and Earnings, 1928 and 1930, by Sex and State 


Tue figures in Table 3 show average full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week for each sex and 
for each of eight States. oe 

In the various States covered by the study the average hourly 
earnings of males in 1930 ranged from 61.4 to 82.4 cents, while those 
of females ranged from 37.8 to 47.1. cents. In the same year full-time 
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weekly earnings of males ranged from $30.95 to $37.30, while those 
of females ranged from $23.03 to $25.25. 

The average hours per week for males, all States combined, fell 
from 49.4 in 1928 to 48.7 in 1930; during the same period their 
average raiser 4 rate declined from 75.6 cents to 73.3 cents while their 
average weekly earnings declined from $37.35 in 1928 to $35.70 in 
1930. From 1928 to 1930 the weekly full-time hours of women, all 
States combined, rose slightly, from 50.3 to 50.6; average hourly 
earnings fell from 48.7 to 43.7 cents; and full-time weekly earnings 
declined from $24.50 to $22.11. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1928 AND 1930, BY SEX AND STATES 












































Average 

seaes ot Number of em- full-time | Average earn- Avernae se 
poano ployees hours per ings per hour cartes y 

Sex and State wee 
1928 | 1930| 1928 1930 | 1928 | 1980} 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | 1930 

Males 
er 8 6| 3,361 | 2,824 | 49.2] 46.6 |$0. 704 |$0. 740 |$34. 64 | $34. 48 
ERS aE ST 9| 14] 10,258| 12,641 | 50.9] 504] .652/] .614| 33.19 30.95 
Michigan. _.._......__- wie. << 33 | 30] 92,784] 79,397|488|480] .790| .777|3855/ 87.30 
New Jersey. _.-.......--.-..--- 6 4 5, 629 2, 5388 | 45.3 | 44.3] .725 | .824) 32.84) 36.50 
New York... 3 13| 12| 10,142] 6,709] 50.9|50.9| .734| .694| 37.36| 35.32 
eR ee aa 12| 17| 14,624| 13,851 | 49.61485]| .734| .701 | 36.41 | 34.00 
Pennsylvania__......_....--_- 6 5}. 8127] 4,874] 528] 53.2] .644| .624| 34.00) 33.20 
a 7 8| 4,903] 7,577| 533] 50.8] .717| .629| 38 22| 31.95 
RMT Sasa EEE 94| 96 | 149,828 | 130,411 | 49.4] 487] .756| .733 | 87.35 | 35.70 
Females 
a RE aaa > i a 3 2 60 21 | 544/| 546] .441| .378 93. 99 | 20. 64 
AREA. ER 6 S 342 501 | 50.4 | 50.4| .457| .412| 23.03) 20.76 
Michigan__............--....- 25; 22) 2840| 2,840] 50.5] 51.3] .487| .440] 24.50) 22.57 
New Jersey.__..._........-__- 3 1 51 31 50.0/ 45.0] .505| .443 | 25.25) 19.94 
New York............___.. 8 7 226 228 | 49.8 | 51.0| .507]| .451 | 25.25!) 23.00 
ee ek 10 9 412 629 | 48.4 | 47.6) .516 | .447 | 24.97] 21.28 
Pennsylvania__.....__.__.___- 4 3 95 42 | 51.8/ 528] .460] .471 | 23.83] 24 87 
i RRR ais Sie 5 5 108 227 | 49.2| 49.1] 511 | .414] 25.14] 20.33 
a ae 64} 57| 4,134| 4,491 | 503/506) .487] .437/ 24.50) 2211 
Males and females 

RET SS Sea SR ae 8 6| 3,421| 2,845 | 49.3/467)| .699| .787| 3446/| 34.42 
Md. ds couck.-n ce 9 | 14| 10,600} 13,142| 50.9| 50.4| .647] .608| 3293 30. 64 
NR oo 33 | 30] 95,624] 82,2371 489/481] .782| .765| 38.24| 36.80 
New Jersey_..................- 6 4| 5,680} 254114531443] .723] .824) 3275] 36.50 
New York._..............._-- 13| 12! 10,368] 6,937] 50.9| 509] .729] .686| 37.11] 34.92 
RR eR 12| 17] 15,086] 14,480] 49.6| 484] .728] .693| 3611! 33.54 
Pennsylvania_-_____.______---. 6 5 8, 222 4,916 | 52.8) 53.1] .643 | .623 | 33.95 | 33.08 
Es a senateenbacqa 7 S| 5,011| 7,804] 53.2] 50.7| .714| .624| 37.98] 31.64 
ENSIGN PES Same! 94| 96] 153,962 | 134,902 | 49.4|48.8| .750] .724| 37.05| 35.33 
































Hours and Earnings, 1930, by Occupation, Sex, and State 


TaBLE 4 shows average hours and earnings, by sex, in 18 repre- 
sentative occupations in each State in 1930. It shows the variations 
in hours and earnings in different States and makes easy the compari- 
son of the averages for males or for females in an occupation in one 
State with those in the same occupation in any other State. 

_ Average full-time hours per week of axle assemblers (males) ranged 
in the different States from 48.3 to 53.3 and for all States averaged 
50.1. Average earnings per hour for the males in this occupation 
ranged, by States, from 56.8 to 75.7 cents, and for al! States averaged 


"O37 ) 
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71.7 cents. Average full-time earnings per week ranged, by States, 
from $30.27 to $37 8 85, and for all States averaged $35.92. 


TABLE 4.~AVERAGE HOURS axe EARNINGS IN 18 REPRESENTATIVE OCCUPATION 
930, BY SEX AND STATE 








Number Average Average 
Number 

of estab- . | full-time earnings full-time 

Occupation, sex, and State lish- of em hours earnings 

ments Ployees per week per week 








Assemblers, axle, male: 
Illinois $31. 42 
30. 68 
37, 28 
31. 78 
34. 57 
$2. 40 
37. 85 
30, 27 
35. £2 


14. 69 
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ne bag 
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Assemblers, axle, female: Michigan and Ohio._._.___| 
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snes body frame, male: 
Illinois 35. 79 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN 18 REPRESENTATIVE OCCUPATIONS, 


1930, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 











Occupation, sex, and State 


Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 


Average 
full-time 


hours 
per week 


Average 
full-time 
earnings 
per week 





Assemblers, motor, female: Michigan_--.._...-....--- 


Automatic operators, lathe and screw machines, 


Automatic peeratons,. lathe and screw machines, | 


female: Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania__. 


Grinding-machine operators, female: Indiana, New 
York, and Wisconsin 


1 Data included in total. 


$23. 90 
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35. 49 
30. 95 
39. 06 
42.95 
37. 19 
32. 81 
32. 00 
31. 07 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN 18 REPRESENTATIVE OCCUPATIO\s 


1930, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 








Occupation, sex, and State 





Lathe operators, male: 
Tilinois 


Lathe operators, female: Illinois and Michigan 
Letterers, pirtgers, 2 and hand, male: 
Indiana : 


Letterers, stripers, and varnishers, hand, female: 


Indiana and Michigan 


Michigan f 
New Jersey_____._......--- 
New York 


sang machine speneteen, female: 


0 ESA Se SER 


1 Data included in total. 


Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 


Average 
full-time 
hours 
per week 


Average 
full-time 
earnings 
per wi ek 
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29. 40 
36. 61 
39. 00 
34. 39 
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TABLE 4—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN 18 REPRESENTATIVE OCCUPATIONS, 
1930, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 




















































































































Number Average Aver 
Number Average age 
Occupation, sex, and State ta of em- — earnings pg 
ployees per hour | ©@rnings 
ments per week per week 
Sewing-machine operators, male: 
ilinols..... DE eMae Sak dake se dh du diged woman & 2 15 40. $0. $36. 54 
Rickie ne scne ns cos csdsdavesd heiocowabecss- 1 (4) () (1) (1) 
Re ai a tee cw ning 7 49 51.7 . 26. 
EE pts tanon- suppose ttncapagenes-oprenk 1 (*) (") (1) (") 
RN Se oo bi oye ensennp onbwaessabes 5 15 50. 6 " 36. 94 
Ra enki sin ksniehnénegimhnandin +s 1 f (1) f (1) 
MALL ho i. te Cs 1 ! (1) ! (1) 
Ee EE Re) Seb 2 18 | 117 47.1 664 31.27 
Sew ine operators, female: 

AES E ye iste col Seeded. 5 144 50.8 . 428 21. 74 
Tee tt comes 15 742 51.9 . 461 23. 93 
New York____-. win ‘ ‘ 3 39 §2.1 . 532 27.72 
ke. Ghee ot snwndeoceacawee 6 142 49.0 . 497 24. 35 
Pennsylvania___._..........-...------------.- 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
ERs oko hcandnaae => <~ sieiea-manw am a 3 97 49.5 . 395 19. 55 

Rig SRE SE rp cae 33 | 1, 167 51.2 461 23. 60 
Tool and die workers, male: 
Illinois 4 37 52.8 . 763 40. 29 
Indiana 14 444 50.3 . 763 38. 38 
Michigan 29 3, 160 48.4 - 931 45. 06 
New Jersey --- 3 45 50. 0 . 864 43. 20 
New York x 230 51.3 . 796 40. 83 
Ohio_-___- ---- 10 677 51.5 . 927 47.74 
Pennsylvania 5 477 55. 0 . 758 41. 69 
i ee ck ik | 6 105 52. 1 . 788 41. 05 
SIR bi nnbccnssocdbet eesUl. tdaeck flu. 79| 6,175 49.9 . 887 44. 26 
Top builders, male 
SRR SRE EE is SSPE, SPX SE ae aaa pe a 2 159 40. 2 . 918 36. 90 
Indiana_.__---_- ‘ ¥ 4 9 426 50. 5 . 685 34. 59 
ES SS RL eS ee ore 21 1, 973 50. 7 775 39. 29 
New Jersey TER, e's a 2 112 40. 4 . 889 35. 92 
New York x “4 9 479 51.5 . 793 40. 84 
Ea SETI RSERSES iP tiRags Er an PS ee ie eee 8 267 48. 6 . 701 34. 07 
AES ESOS Rs AIST Ch ERAS GS 2 il 50. 0 . 843 42. 15 
SSR ae ae ee ee 5 731 51.2 . 633 32. 41 
ehh eeutineasinnn wines 58| 4,158 50. 0 . 751 37. 55 
Top builders, female: 
EE res eee Sr eee res eae 1 () (') (’) (‘) 
ES PS ari A ae Sepa tae saa 4 241 50. 9 . 420 21. 28 
2 EO a 5 eee kop eee Ss oa ee ee 2 76 50. 4 . 402 20. 26 
ee deo hal nakeileg 1 (?) (‘) (‘) (‘) 
SEER s SA Rina ee « SMR To 8| 327 50.7 -416| 21.09 
Trim bench hands, male: 
RE SE RSE a “a or a 1 (4) () (1) (') 
| T CARFS be ORES PRG Sie s 215 6 aS aS 4 56 50.3 . 641 32. 24 
BPE STU ate he LAS, a ere 7 177 50. 8 .774 39. 32 
oe on. tea. 8. isemancnuctas 1 () (‘) (1) (1) 
sg SSIES Cay RNG Eee SI Sy eee ee eee See 4 8 50.3 . 673 33. 85 
a a ein enka Cea Bo Ala 4 147 48. 1 . 689 33. 14 
NONE cic crcnncn Kamsvds eee s sebvsbsiesoce le 1 (1) () () () 
Neha Ca eas ce owe 22 | 495 47.6 . 751 35. 75 
Trim bench hands, female: | 
RE EERE OE SEI FS SSE ca ga dD 3 48 50. 4 . 455 22. 93 
EEA S ESEI TS —ECREO ne S ea 12 639 50. 8 . 446 22. 66 
ESAS ERIS SRI SES TES ace eet Fs eee 4 43 §2.3 . 495 25. 89 
GREER SIG TERESI te ti i aE aS ee 4 245 48. 5 . 476 23. 09 
a as peeaioaiinaeds 4 64 48.5 . 385 18. 67 
SPS ORREN CS Se el ee ee ea ae 27 | 1, 039 50. 2 . 451 22. 64 





1 Data included in total. 
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Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor in 1931 
Part 1. Preliminary Report for Selected Cities 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected, as of May 15, 1931, 

information concerning the union scales of wages and hours of 
labor in the principal time-work trades in 67 of the leading cities of 
the United States. A full compilation of the figures is now in progress 
and will be published as a bulletin of the bureau. 

In this article an abridged compilation is made of the 1931 data 
for 20 important trade groups in 40 localities, with comparative fig- 
ures for all but six of the preceding years back to 1913, in so far as 
effective scales were found for the earlier years. Data for 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, and 1921 are omitted for lack of space, but figures 
for those years may be obtained by referring to the September, 1925, 
issue of the Labor Review. 

The trades here covered are: 
Bricklayers. 

Building laborers. 


Carpenters. 
Cement finishers. 


Painters. 

Plasterers. 
Plasterers’ laborers. 
Plumbers. 


Compositors: Book and job. | 
Compositors, day work: Newspaper. 
Electrotypers: Finishers. 
Electrotypers: Molders. 

Granite cutters, inside. 


Sheet-metal workers. 

Stonecutters. 

Structural-iron workers. 

Typesetting-machine operators: Book 
and job. 





Hod carriers. 


Typesetting-machine operators, day 
Inside wiremen. 


work: Newspaper. 
The union scale represents the minimum rate and the maximum 





hours agreed upon between the unions and the employers. Often, 
however, a higher rate was paid to some or perhaps all of the members 
of a union in some particuiar city. 

The union scale generally represents the prevailing rate for the 
trade in the locality, even though all persons in the trade may not 
be members of the union. 

Two or more quotations of rates and hours are shown for some 


occupations in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there 
were two or more agreements with different employers and possibly 
made also by different unions, or for subclassifications of a specific 
occupation, such as building laborers. 

The report affords 679 comparisons of wage rates per hour as 
between 1930 and 1931. There are 99 cases of increase, 39 cases of 
decrease, and 541 cases of no change in rates. There are 672 com- 
parisons of full-time hours per week. Of thisnumber 7 are increases, 
97 are decreases, and 568 instances of no change. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS. 1913 TO 1931, BY CITIES—Continued 


Carpenters—Continued 


Rates per hour (cents) 
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13 Old scale; strike pending. 
24.44 hours per week, June to September, inclusive. 
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Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding wage changes is 

presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates to manufac- 
turing establishments that report monthly figures regarding volume of 
employment, while part 2 presents data obtained from new trade 
agreements and other miscellaneous sources. Although the effort is 
made, it is not always possible to avoid duplication of data as between 
parts 1 and 2. 


Part |. Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


Five establishments in four industries reported wage-rate in- 
creases during the month ending July 15. These increases averaged 
8.1 per cent and affected 365 employees, or 22 per. cent of the 
employees in the establishments concerned. 

Two hundred and thirty-eight establishments in 46 industries 
reported wage-rate decreases during the same period. These de- 
creases, averaging 9.7 per cent, affected 33,238 employees, or 69 per 
cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. Twenty-two 
of these wage-rate decreases were reported in the food group, 43 were 
in the textile group, 27 in the iron and steel group, and 46 in the 
lumber group. Seventeen establishments in the boot and shoe 
industry reported decreases in wage rates over the monthly period 
averaging 6.9 per cent and affecting 4,090 employees. The brick, 
tile, and terra cotta industry also reported 17 wage-rate decreases 
averaging 11.5 per cent and affecting 697 employees. 


WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1931 











Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in| Employees affected 
wage rate } 





Percentof employees 


Number 
|reporting 
Total | increase In estab- In all 
number | or de- lishments | estab- 
reporting | crease in t reporting lish- 
wage increase or | ments 
rates decrease in | report- 
wage rates ing 




















Increases 





Boots and shoes 

 , Saar 
Printing, book and job. -__. 
Automopbiles..............- 














0 











Decreases 





Slaughtering and meat packing- 
Confectionery 


— 


a 

Se 
SSKSAS HS go 
Conarfkocncuo 


= 


Se heel aaa NR 
Baking 

Cotton goods 

Hosiery and knit goods_-......- 
Silk goods 

Woolen and worsted goods - 


' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


noo 
2 _PPP_ PPP 
NSSe85e85 
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WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1931—Continy 












































| Per cent of increase 
Establishments | or decrease in Employees aftecte 
wage rate 
Per cent of employees 
Industry Number 
Total reporting | . Total | Inestab- | [n, ill 
number | —— Range rng num- | lishments iz st ib. 
reporting | .ease in ber reporting | lish. 
wage increase or | ments 
a8 decrease in | report. 
wage rates ng 
e: eee ~- = 
| Decreases | 
| | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__- 127 3| 7.0100] 100)| 1,277 92 
ean TR panies 324 4 | 5. 0-20. 0 11.6 173 C0 
Shirts and collars_--.........-- 110 1 | 10. 0 10.0 | 25 100 
Clothing, women’s___________-- 380 3 | 10.0 10.0 | 240 92 
Millinery and lace goods__.___- 125 2 10.0-15.0; 11.3} 332 59 
ams eae 191 4; 45150; 9.5 €87 51 
ast iron pipe -_--..-.....--- é 42 1 | 10.0 10. 0 515 100 
Structural-iron work__________- 166 2} 92100} 92 102 100 
Foundry and ann ended | 
tS RE ee 1, 046 15 | 4. 5-10. 0 9. 5 1, 140 67 
Machine tools. ................- 148 2 | 10. 0 10.0 | ll 23 
Steam fittings and steam and 
: hot-water heating apparatus_. 104 1 | 10.0} 10.0 224 100 
I ante nt ber cnak : ; 2 | . ; 2. y 
Lumber, hg a ESS 33 25 e 028.0 i. | 3 782 7 5 
Lumber, millwork...........-- 321 11} 100111] 102) 625) 93 3 
Furniture - wanna === teres 442 10 | 5. 0-12. 0 9.7 | 888 86 
Boots and shoes______________- 271 17 | 5. 0-25.0 | 6.9 | 4,080 72 { 
ag aed pes a 367 i) 5. 0-10. 0 | 8.9 1, 083 | 100 
aper 302 3 10. 0-20. 0 18. 3 77 | 68 
Printing, book and job : 592 8 | 10.0-25.0 10. 5 | 130 | 38 
Printing, newspe spapers | 431 6| 5.0-15.0 10. 0 677 52 
emica 159 1 | 5. 0 5.0 | 363 | 100 
Senders DE tele da bs 205 8 | 8. 0-20. 0 12.4 | 531 95 
es 107 2 | 10. 0 10. 0 222 | 100 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 703 17 7. 5-25. 0 11.5 | 697 91 
0 Sa 113 7 10. 0-20. 0 10.2 | 2,683 100 | 
Stamped and enameled ware 80 3 10.0 10. 0 702 | 82 { 
Brass, bronze, and copper aed 
REE ae ‘i 160 2 10.0 10.0 677 | 100 2 
Cigars and cigarettes__- 182 1 21.0; 21.0 26 100 
Agricultural implements. 77 3 10.0 | 10.0 252 | 41 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | ; 
and supplies. ; 213 3 4.0- 6.0 5.2 607 54 ) 
Pianos and organs -_--------.---| 59 1 18.0 18. 0 7 18 ) 
ae ea. Sekt in athe el 89 2 7. 5-10. 0 7.8 117 | 100 
ORE. — SESS Sa SAT SEO 151 1 | 10.0 10.0 8 | 100 
Paint and varnish ____..._.- .| 292 3 11. 5-15.0 14.4 97 | 69 
Rubber goods, other than boots, 
shoes, tires and inner tubes_-__| 81 1 10.0 10.0 177 100 
Cash registers, adding ma- | 
chines. and calculating ma- 
I acai ee en eee 46 1 | 10.0 | 10.0 5 50 
Typewriters and supplies______- 16 1 | 10.0 10.0 325 100 3 





i iieceanttinbbbesnnndi hnnendeds 238 | 4025.0 9.7 | 33, 238 69 





1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Part 2. Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions since May, 1931 


Union, and in a few instances municipal and other, wage and hour 
changes received during the past month and covering the months 0! 
May to August were reported to the bureau for 21,070 workers, 
8, ie whom adopted the 5-day week indefinitely and 7,245 tem- 

rar 
” Prketicaliy all changes in wages were reductions. In the building 
trades these reductions ranged from 5 to 37% cents per hour; street 
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d railways, from 2 to 7 cents per hour; municipal employees, from $20 

- B® «$30 per month; and longshoremen, 10 cents per hour. Pocketbook 

S workers, @ few printing trades, and in two localities miners reported 
nereases. Details may be had from the table following: 


RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, MAY TO 
AUGUST, 1931 








\] | 
| Rate of wages 


Hours per week 





























ente ae of 
ort: caamge Before | After 
ng Before change | After change change | change 
| Per month Per month 
\ Airplane pilots, Eastern United States.......| May 1 |!$170.00-$238.00 |?$125.00-$200.00 | (°) (3) 
{ Per week Per week 
Bakers, Chicago, Ill me OME 54. 00-63. 00 48. 00-56. 00 48 48 
Building trades: 
Bricklayers and masons, Chicago, IIL, Per hour Per hour 
SR teia ecrientuvennp accep ich BO. | 1.70 (3) 44 40 
Carpenters— 
Birmingham, Ala June 1 1.10 . 85 40 40 
Racine, Wis., and vicinity_..._.-....| May 1 1.17% 1.17% 44 40 
Engineers, Beaumont, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, and Port Arthur, Tex.._.--..-----| May 1.12% 44 44 
Laborers— 
IN go cans ceresrdiemetaghaicie May . 623 - 50 48 44 
Toledo, Ohio-- May . 50 44 40 
3 Painters— 
j Dayton, Ohio May 1, 25 44 40 
3 Wilmington, Del July . 95 40 40 
2 Plasterers, Washington, Pa__- May 1, 25 40 40 
{ Plumbers and steamfitters— 
Kenosha, Wis | ..-| May 1. 183% 40 40 
Racine, Wis ----- -..| May 1, 25 40 40 
Syracuse, N. Y -| July , 1. 50 44 40 
Utica, N. Y _ ---- ise May : 1.37% 44 40 
Structural-iron workers— 
Dayton, Ohio ieee (3) 44 40 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity _- June of 1. 50 44 40 
Clerks, Lamsford and Philadelphia, Pa July (4) 44 40 
Glass molders, Winchester, Ind May . . 63-1. 00 48 44 
Leather, pocketbook workers, Philadelphia, Per week 
2 Pi..ccaee Di dw cotecsdimeate ae 10. 00-35. 00 44 
Longshoremen: Per hour Per hour 
Duluth, Minn.......--- ; 0. 70 0. 60 
) 0 TE A 7 - 60 
Miners: 
Coal miners— Per day Per day 
Dillonvale, Ohio 4. 00 . 
Morgantown, W. Va__--- 5,25 
Se 5,27 
SS ee 5. 50 
Mine, mill, and smelter workers, Burke, 
Kellogg, Mullan, and Wallace, Idaho— ‘ P 
SRE ENED . 00 
3 a ESR ior tet 4. 50 5 
a Motion picture operators: Per week 
Owns BeE............- 50. 00-82. 50 39 
Rochester, N. Y.— 
Neighborhood theaters.......___--- 25. 00-57. 00 40 
ES Ee 60. 00-93. 50 40 
_ Spokane, Wash 64. 29 36 
Printing and publishing: 
C ompositors— 
Charleston, [1l.— 
30. 00 35. 00 44 44 
our _ Newsp 30. 00 35. 00 44 44 
St. Joseph, 
1S of Newspaper, day 45. 50 46. 00 48 48 
ae Newspaper, night 48. 50 49. 00 48 48 
cers, Photo-engravers— 
fem- Milwaukee, Wis June 1 56. 00 50. 80 44 40 
Racine, Wis a 56. 00 50. 80 44 40 
, ! Plus 5 cents per mile, day flying; 10 cents per mile, night flying. 5 Per ton. 
ding ? Plus 44% cents per mile, day flying; 744 cents per mile, night flying. 6 Days per week. 
-reet 3 Not re . 7 12% per cent reduction for temporary period, 
Pet ‘8 per cent reduction. 


* 7% per cent reduction for temporary period. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, Mvy 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


AUGUST, 1931—Continued 








| Before change 











Industry or occupation, and locality voto | 
Street railway workers: 
Pittsfield, Mass., barnmen, bus and | 
trolley operators, trackmen ee 
Portland, Oreg.— | 
Trainmen— 
First 3 months in platform serv- 
a ciclaiend May 1 | 
Next 9 months in platform serv- 
_ eee a ye 
REE EST, IRE eal __do -| 
a ak eee do _| 
lnk s 3 iS do 
Blacksmith shop-_-_- do. 
i fea do 
Carpenter shop-_----------- _do 
3. 4 ee oe do 
RES | do 
oS Sa ee | do__ 
Armature room..__-------- do 
Delivery and labor-_-__-- do 
SE RR ORs do 
SEAR AR 7) _do 
Rip track__. jaa do 
Bridge and building men_- do 
ENO PONOD. one ccecnencck do 
Agents, clerks, ete___..-------- __.do 
Municipal workers: 
Chicago, Ill., city employees__.........-_- July 12 | 
Houston, Tex., street and bridge depart- | 
EERE: Be () 
San Joaquin, Calif., laborers._--.-._.---- () 
Zeigler, Ill.— 
ee ek aes May 4 
- tS | — 
Chiefs of police --.-_-_---- do_. 
SS ae oe... on 
I i oF ee yee 
Textiles: Silk workers, Fall River, Mass..___| May 23 | 








3 Not reported 
® No change. 
10 Hours per day. 


11 |-man car operators and bus operators receive 7 cents per hour more. 
12 |-man car operators and bus operators receive 6 cents per hour more. 


13 Temporary change. 


Rate of wages 





Per week 
(°) 


Per hour 
1! $0. 60 


1,62 | 
ll 65 


Per month 
120. 00 
165. 00 


Per hour 

0. 64— 0. 84 
.57- .77 
.64-— .88 
.69- .75 
.A- .77 
.62— .74 
.65- .83 
.52- .69 
52 .72 
.52- .83 
.52- 84 
.52- .72 
.52- .84 


Per month 
88. 50-206. 70 


(%) 
(3) 


Per day 
4. 00-4. 50 


Per month 
100. 00 
100. 00 
200. 00 
150. 00 
180. 00 


Per week 
33. 00 


After change 








Per week 
(*) 


Per hour 
12 $0. 55 
12, 57 


12, 60 


Per month 
111. 00 
153. 00 


Per hour 
0. 59— 0.77 
.53- .71 
5 «81 
.64- .69 
.59- .71 
.57%- .68 
.60- .76 
-5- .64 
-O- .65 
-5Oe- .76 
50 .77 
5 .66 
-50- .77 


Per month 
82. 00-190. 00 


(*) 


Per day 
5, 00 





Per month 
75. 00 | 

75. 00 
170. 00 
130. 00 


150. 00 


Per week | 
2¥. 00 
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Before 
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Farm Wage and Labor Situation on July 1, 1931 


ARM wages continued to decline during the quarter ending July 
1, reaching the lowest level recorded since 1916, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, which discusses the far 
wage and labor situation as follows in the July, 1931, issue of Crops 


and Markets: 


Continued nonseasonal declines since April 1 brought farm wages down to the 
lowest level recorded in the past 15 years. i 
wage indéx was only 123 per cent of the pre-war level, as compared with 12/ pe! 
cent three months earlier, 160 per cent a year ago, and an index of 112 per cent 


back in 1916. 


The decline in wages paid hired farm workers during the last three months }s 
especially significant in view of the fact that farm wages usually advance [roll 
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On July 1 the department’s farm 
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April to July 1. For the five years 1926-1930 the advance during this period 
.veraged 4.6 points. The farm wage decline of 4 points, or 3 per cent, between 
\pril 1 and July 1, 1931, was accompanied by a 12 per cent decline in the general 
ievel of farm prices, which materially curtailed the income from current sales of 
igricultural commodities and forced farmers to do as much of their own harvesting 
, is yossible. 

fter bn July 1 all types of farm wage payments were substantially below a year ago. 
“née & Wages per day, with board, suffered the most drastic reductions, averaging 25 

- § per cent down for the country as a whole, 27 per cent for the Central States, 25 
per cent in the far West, 24 per cent in the South Atlantic group, and 19 per cent 
in the North Atlantic division. 

These reductions were the result of a plentiful supply of workers and a much 
lower demand for farm help. Crop correspondents reported a supply of farm 
workers 111.1 per cent of normal on July 1, compared with 99 per cent of normal 
a year ago. On the other hand, the demand for farm labor was reported at 73.4 
is per cent of normal on the first of this month, compared with 84.8 per cent on 
‘SB July 1, 1930. Supply, expressed as a percentage of demand, was 151.3 per cent 
of normal, compared with 127 per cent a year ago. 


«f= Table 1, taken from Crops and Markets for July, 1931, gives farm 
wage rates and index numbers, by years, from 1910 to 1930, and by 
s Bquarters, 1929 to July, 1931. 


rr TABLE 1.—FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS, 1910 TO 1931 
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4 Average yearly farm wage ! 
1 —_---__—_--——- - Weighted Index 
Year Per month | Per day average | 2umbers 
: ete act wage of farm 
. rate per Wages 
is With Without With Without | month: |.(19!0- 
is board board board board /1914=100) 
4s ie ae net 
2 OR ra $19. 58 $28. 04 $1. 07 $1. 40 $23. 08 97 
( 19. 85 28. 33 1.07 1. 40 23. 25 97 
() ‘ 20. 46 29. 14 1.12 1, 44 24. O1 101 
49 21. 27 30. 21 1.15 1. 48 24. 83 104 
20. 90 29. 72 1.11 1. 44 24. 26 101 
21. 08 29. 97 1.12 1.45 24. 46 102 
” 23. 04 32. 58 1.24 1. 60 26. 83 112 
28. 64 40.19 1. 56 2. 00 33. 42 140 
42 35. 12 49.13 2. 05 2. 61 42.12 176 
4a § 
4x 40. 14 56. 77 2. 44 3. 10 49. 11 206 
1. 47. 24 65. 05 2. 84 3. 56 57.01 239 
48 30. 25 43. 58 1. 66 2. 17 35. 77 150 
29. 31 42. 09 1. 64 2.14 34. 91 146 
5 33. 09 46. 74 1.91 2. 45 39. 64 166 
33. 34 47. 22 1. 88 2. 44 39. 67 166 
33. 88 47. 80 1.89 2. 46 40. 12 168 
34. 86 48. 86 1.91 2. 48 40. 88 171 
34. 58 48. 63 1. 90 2. 46 40. 60 170 
34. 66 48. 65 1. 88 2. 43 40. 44 169 
34. 74 49. 08 1. 88 2. 42 40. 52 170 
31.14 44. 59 1. 65 2. 16 36. 24 152 
33. 04 47. 24 1.78 2. 34 38. 75 162 
34. 68 49. 00 1.79 2. 34 39. 80 167 
; 36. O08 50. 53 1.89 2. 43 41.42 173 
July 35. 90 50. 00 1. 92 2. 46 41.49 174 
the 32. 29 46. 80 1.73 2. 27 37. 88 159 
0 33. 83 47.81 1.72 2. 27 38. 66 162 
farm 33. 47 47. 24 1.72 2. 23 38. 26 160 
: j 31. 23 44. 28 1.61 2.12 35. 90 150 
JT )ps 26. 03 39. 04 1. 38 1, 87 30. 86 129 
25. 99 38. 37 1. 33 1. 80 30. 25 127 
25. 35 37. 00 1. 29 1. 73 29. 30 123 
to the 
; farm ' Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities, 


xcept for 1924-1930, when the wage rates per month are a straight average of quarterly rates, April, July, 
vctober ofthe current year, and January of the following year and the wage rates per day are a weighted 


ie of — rates. April (weight 1), July (weight 5), October (weight 5), January ofthe following ° 
weight 1). 


’ This column has significance only as an essential step in computing the wage index, 
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Wage rates on July 1, 1931, 
without board, together wit 
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_ month and per day, with board anq 
figures on farm labor supply and 


demand, are shown by States and geographic divisions in Table 9 
reproduced from a press release of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


TABLE 2.—FARM WAGE RATES AND FARM LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND, JULY |, 193] 
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Wage Determination in the Coal Industry 


N A report entitled ‘‘ Principles and Methods of Wage Determina- 
[ion in the Coal-Mining Industry,” the International Labor Office 
presents * the results of an international survey dealing with the sub- 
ject of wage determination in the coal industry. The main object of 
the report is stated to be to facilitate the orderly consideration of the 

ossible forms of international action relative to the determination 
of wage questions in coal mines, and the principles applied to the ques- 
tion of wage setting in a number of countries are discussed. 


Difficulties Involved 


Tue difficulties encountered in fixing coal miners’ wages are classi- 
fied as (1) those arising in connection with collective bargaining, (2) 
those connected with the principles of wage determination, i. e., the 
means adopted for securing to coal miners an equitable share in the 
proceeds of the industry and preventing wages from falling to unduly 
low levels, and (3) those concerning the methods of wage payment, 
including the additions and deductions to which these payments are 
subject. 

Aveation is directed to the fact that peculiar circumstances have 
made the question of wage determination in the coal industry a mat- 
ter of special importance. It is stated that wages constitute an 
unusually high proportion of the total cost of producing coal (as much 
as 70 per cent of the cost in some localities), that the amount of fixed 
capital invested in coal mining is small compared with the value of 
annual output and accordingly a slight change in the value of output 
either up or down represents a large change in the return on capital 
invested, and that the price of coal is subject to wider fluctuations 
than wholesale prices in general. 

Owing to the fact that increases in the price of coal are so quickly 
reflected in the profits of the producer and decreases may cause great 
losses, it is of special importance that there be some equitable basis 
for determining wages in this industry. 

A fact further complicating wage relations in the coal industry is 
that the long-time trend is toward stationary per capita productivity. 
This situation, the author of the report states, must lead to one of two 
results: Either the price of coal must be kept above prices of other 
commodities in the manufacture of which productivity is increasing, 
in order that miners’ wages may be kept at a fair level, or the miners’ 
standard of living must be reduced. Whichever the choice, the coal 
miners stand to lose, for in the one case many will lose their jobs, 
since substitutes for coal will be used increasingly if the price of coal 
is high, and in the other case, as has been stated, the miners must 
content themselves with a lower standard of living. 


Principles Advanced and Applied 


Tue principal basis suggested for the determination of coal miners’ 
wages is that workers should receive an equitable share of the proceeds 
of operation and that their wages should be subject to change accord- 
ing as the economic position of the industry changes; it is, however, 


—_W. 





' Studies and Reports, Series D (wages and hours of work), No. 20, Geneva, 1931. 
72574°—31——13 [673] 
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recognized thay wages must not be forced to unduly low level 
Other propositions advanced are that wages should be adjiste 
according to changes in the selling price of coal or in the cost of living 
that there should be the same pay for the same work, that \ age 
should be adjusted to take inferior working conditions into accoun; 
in some measure, that wages in mines should not fall below those paid 
in occupations where equivalent skill, effort, and risk are involved. 
that wage changes in one locality should justify corresponding 
changes elsewhere, and that wages should be set according to the 
respective bargaining power of the two parties. 

Great Britain—The report states that Great Britain has gone 
farther than any other country in developing principles of wage 
determination. In that country, wages are made up of a basic wage 
plus a percentage, the amount of the percentage being determined 
according to the economic position of the industry. In the las 
quarter of the nineteenth century the percentages were fixed in the 
various districts by reference to the selling price of some standard 
quality of coal. Dissatisfaction with this method led to the setting 
up of conciliation boards to fix the amount to be paid. Such boards 
took into account the facts, such as prices, but were not formally 
bound to fix percentages to be paid on the basis of any one set of facts 
Moreover, if the boards could not agree, the impartial chairman coul( 
make the final decision. In 1921 a new method was adopted for 
fixing wages. This method is still in force, with some modifications, 
and provides that wages shall make up a definite proportion of the net 
proceeds of the industry, varying by districts from 85 to 87 per cent. 
Thus, by determining the net proceeds in a given district for a given 
period of time, it may be calculated by how much the basic wage shia 
be supplemented in order to give the workers the amount of wages 
to which they are entitled. Further provision was made that wages 
should never be allowed to fall below a certain figure, and that if the 
wage rate was not sufficient to furnish subsistence to certain low-paid 
day workers an extra allowance per shift should be made. 

Belgium.—In Belgium a national agreement was reached in 192) 
whereby wage adjustments were authorized according to fluctuations 
in the official cost-of-living index. Until 1926 wage changes were 
made on this principle. In October, 1926, the basis was changed to 
take into account economic conditions as well as cost of living. The 
new index is made up of the cost-of-living index, with a weight of 
three-quarters, and the price of a given grade of bituminous coal, 
with a weight of one-quarter. 

Other countries—No automatic or semiautomatic system of wage 
setting has been adopted in other countries. However, examples are 
cited showing that in most wage negotiations in other countries the 
economic position of the industry and changes in the cost of living are 
taken into consideration. For example, it is stated that in France 
fluctuations in cost of living are taken into consideration in setting 
rates. This is equally true in Germany and in the latter country 
equitable adjustment of rates is further facilitated owing to the fact 
that wage settlements are usually arrived at by decisions of at 
arbitration board. Another interesting method of wage fixing }s 
that in force in South Africa, where the rates of pay of coal-iine 
workers are generally based on the minimum rates laid down for gold 


miners, 
[674] 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Greater Shanghai, 1929 


STUDY of wages and hours of labor in Greater Shanghai in 1929 
made by the Shanghai Bureau of Social Affairs shows that the 
woman wage earners in cotton spinning constituted the largest single 
group Of industrial workers. On September 25, 1929, the average 
working hours of these women were approximately 12 hours per day, 
for which they received about 45 cents (United States currency, 
18.9 cents).! heir average monthly earnings in 1929 were approxi- 
mately $12.50 (United States currency, $5.24). 

It is reported that 67 per cent of the total number of laborers in 
Shanghai are paid less hee 10 cents (United States currency, 4.2 
cents) per hour. 

Of the 2,326 factories in Greater Shanghai employing 285,700 
workers (84,786 men, 173,432 women, and 27,482 children), 274 
factories employing 97,042 workers (31,053 men, 58,473 women, and 
7,516 children) are covered by the investigation under review. The 
average hourly and daily rates for September 25, 1929, given in Table 
1, and average monthly earnings for 1929, given in Table 2, are taken 
from the report of this survey. 

Earnings are defined by the investigators as “‘the regular wages 
plus, if any, rice allowance, allowance for board and lodging, reward, 
or bonus, deducting for absences and for work rejected upon inspec- 
tion.” The tabulations do not include the office staff and technicians, 
but only those actually engaged in manufacturing work. 

Taste 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY AND DAILY WAGE RATES AND NUMBER OF HOURS 
WORKED PER DAY IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN GREATER SHANGHAL SEPTEMBER 


(Conversions into United States currency on basis of exchange rate of yuan dollar, September, 1929= 
40.1 cents] 


















































Average wage Average wage 
rates per hour seemed rates per day 
| Number cook et. 
Ind ; Type of | of work- ——— 
ndustry worker —_jersinves-| Chi- |United| {) xed Chi- | United 
tigated | nese | States I oo ay nese | States 
cur- | cur- cur- | cur- 

rency | rency rency | rency 
Cents | Cents Cents 
Woodworking: Sawing...........-.--.-.--| Males. ..---. 1, 183 6.9 2.8 9 |$0. 621 24.9 
ER EEE ear a 540 8.6 3.4 9 | .774 31.0 
Machinery, etc.: Machinery........----.-- SS iiaad isw.cn 298 8.7 3.5 9| .783 31.4 
Construction of boats, etc.: Shipbuilding -|____- | RAE 2,040} 11.3 4.5 9 | 1.017 40.8 
Manufacture of bricks, etc.: Glass making_|____.do__.: _-- 466 8.4 | 3.4 8] .672 26.9 
| Children---- 499 4.0; 1.6 §| .320 12.8 

Manufacture of chemicals, etc.: 
Soap making. ..........-- Sree fons de | Males. .....-! 568 5.9) 2.4 944) .543 21.8 
| Females... --| 241 3.5 1.4 9144 | .322 12.9 
Match making. ......................| Males. .....- 559| 8.6) 3.4 914] .803] 32.2 
Females... __| 818} 27| Li 8%o| . 240 9.6 
Children. _-! 342 25; 1.0 8Yo| . 203 8.1 
ES ES Ge Ee Males. ....-- | 1,007 5.9 | 2.4 925 | .555 22.3 
| Females... -- 186 4.7 1.9 9 . 423 17.0 
Children-__- 59 fia i) . 324 13. 0 

Textiles: 
Pp ho ns ncgindaieeed nani | 518 6.1 2.4 12 . 732 29.4 
Females.....| 14,643 4.9 2.0 11 . 539 21.6 
Children....| 4,873 3.0; 41.2 ll . 330 13. 2 
Cotton spinning---..........-.----- ..| Males. --...- | 7, 558 4.7); 19 11% | .552 22. 1 
Females.....| 27, 574 3.8; 1.5 11%o0}  . 452 18. 1 
Children - _- .| 1, 161 2. 5 | 1.0 12 . 300 12.0 
NE 6 ok. ncn toetnecensaiae Males. _____- | 1,002] 12.0; 48 10% | 1. 200 50.5 
Females... --! 566 8.6; 3.4 10261 . 894 35.8 








1 Conversions into United States currency on bas's of Chinese cent =0.42 cent. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY AND DAILY WAGE RATES AND NUMBER OF Hopes 
WORKED PER DAY IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN GREATER SHANGHAI, SEPT f \; 
BER, 25, 1929—Continued Y 























i = 
Average wage | Average wage 
rates per hour | mae rates per day 

Number pre we ; 
Industr Type of | of work- — - 
y worker _lersinves-| Chi- |United) °* ar Chi- | United 
tigated | nese | States | caedien nese r ites 
cur- | cur- | cure Ir- 
rency | rency | | rency | rency 
| | | 

Textiles—C ontinued. Cents | Cents | Cents 

Geen en). the ies Males. ._---- | 2, 558 6.5 2.6 | 1140 /$0. 722 29.0 

Females.....| 7, 128 47} 19} 11% | 545 | 21.9 

Children___- 394 or” 68 114% -357 | 143 

Silk and cotton knitting___..._______- Males. ---- = 572 8.1) 3.2 10M%i0\ .818| 328 

Females-.-. - - 1, 594 6.6} 2.6 936 | .634 25.4 

Bleaching and dyeing_..___________- | Males. ----_- 1, 443 6.0; 2.4 7% | .468/) 188 

Manufacture of leather, etc.: Tanning - --_-|_.-..do__.. __- 592 6.9} 2.8 9 . 621 24.9 
Manufacture of food, etc.: 

NE SE ae SES CRS gee eaee pe She ce oie te 1, 521 jij 20 11 | . 561 2 5 

Oils and their by-products___.....____|_....do_._. __- 1, 421 6.9 | 2.8 870} .600 4 | 

Eggs and egg products___.__________-- lm _ 341 6.7 2.7 90, .623 25.0 

Females__- _- 764 5.1]; 20 i) . 459 18.4 

I oo een kx ra reicuanieanee Males. _....- 1, 356 7.9; 3.2 1024 | .822 33.0 

Females.....| 4,401 e432 8%o0! . 581 23.3 

Children ___- 113 437 17 9%o| . 416 16.7 

Paper and printing: 

Paper making--_---_--_-- Dahis whiteaetiiets Males. ._.-..- 792 6.0; 2.4 ll . 660 26. 5 
Females__. _- 270 ae) Uke 11 . 352 14.1 
UN: frais eo esd es lS Males. .._._. 2,058} 14.6) 5.9 824 | 1. 226 49, 2 
Females_-__ _- 288} 10.2} 4.1 8iio| .826 3 
Children. _- 125 4.1 1.6 104% 418 16.8 




















TABLE 2.—AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN GREATER SHANGHAI, 1929 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of exchange rate of yuan dollar for 1929=41.9 cents] 























| Average monthly 
earnings 
Industry Type of worker | 
| Chinese ar 
| currency | Scene 
Wee Rs ty RE ae ee ' Males 1_____. $19. 25 $8. 07 
Metallurgy: Foundry_-_---.-------- siGitine dabietiasisihas cep as eat mee ae eel az 23. 81 9, 98 
Machinery, metal tools, and utensils: 
I os ciate onimiitinnghdn~ syn Pea ae ; renee ig 29. 53 12. 37 
Electrical machines and appliances _- 9 SN a aa 23. 49 9. 84 
Females______- 12.72 5. 33 
Children ?___ 12. 95 5. 43 
Construction of boats, ships, and vehicles for land and transport: | Males 1____ 38. 20 16. 01 
Shipbuilding. Children a 15. 25 6. 39 
Manufacture of brick, earthenware, glass, etc.: 
RSL. Ss aun sche Wes Lahde bebe ah aces-sebeu sweeye St ee. 16. 25 6. 81 
Children______| 9, 44 3. 96 
Cement and tiles__ Keele clieip lode SOLES paubs. Soee dances ct wea 19. 09 8. 00 
Electricity and waterworks: 
Oe oe obi = ae dp eeu Pe aS 25. 89 10. 85 
2 CREST eS Ss RR OF tS A REA Me oes Ra ie a Pres 27. 97 11.72 
Manufacture of chemicais and allied products: 
EEL... «i SweenagaksSesasvetacr emotes eae MOET SG oe Se 18. 72 7.4 
Females___.__- 8.75 3. 67 
Paint and varnish____________- een) Seeger tee) + Se Males 1____ 18. 37 7.70 
Children _____- 11. 51 4, 82 
ae un cha eewns ne RS a eee My a Males !_______- 21. 39 8. 96 
Females______- 5. 51 2.31 
Children. ____- 11. 38 4.77 
NR no Be ee dai an nb sbeeee thal ike cao . ee 18. 03 7. 55 
Females. _--_-_-_- 8.31 3, 48 
Toilet preparations______- a. RE aR ie an ae ERR. Males !_______- 19. 65 8. 23 
Females__.__. 8.76 | 3, 64 











1 Constituted principal type of workers in the industry. 
2 Only 1 factory in industry of electrical machines and appliances employs children. Work for this type 
of labor suspended in February and December. 
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T\BLE 2-—-AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS 


INDUSTRIES IN GREATER SHANGHAI, 1929—Continued 
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OF FACTORY WORKERS IN VARIOUS 








Industry 
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Type of worker 


Average monthly 
earnings 





Chinese 
currency 


United 
States 
currency 





Textiles: ; 
Silk reeling - 


Cotton spinning 
Silk weaving_- 
Cotton weaving 


Silk and cotton knitting- 
Wool weaving. 


Bleaching and dyeing_____-- 


Manufacture of leather, skin, and rubber: Tanning- 


Manufacture of food, drinks, and tobacco: 
ol ee : in 
Oils and their by- -produc a... 

Eggs and egg products_- 
Canned goods 

Cold drinks and eats. ; 
Tobacco __ 


Paper and printing: 
Paper 


Printing- 


! Constituted principal type of workers in the industry. 
3’ Wages of children in silk weaving have been increased to the level of adult workers. 
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Children 3____- 
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Wages in France in October, 1930 


HE annual wage study made by the General 


Statistical Bureau 


of France ' gives the average wages of certain classes of workers 
who are represented in nearly all localities and which furnish, there- 


fore, uniform elements of comparison. 


The information is furnished 


by officers of trade councils, employers’ organizations, and mayors 


or other competent persons. 


Table 1 gives the hourly wages in different occupations in October, 


1929 and 1930, in Paris and other cities: 





‘France. Ministére du Travail. 
1931, pp. 216-232. 





Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France, January-March, 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN FRENCH CITIES, OCTOBER, 1929, AN )) 
OCTOBER, 1930, BY OCCUPATION 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 








Average hourly wages in— 





Paris and its environs Cities other than Paris 



























































Occupation 1929 1930 1929 1930 
}, | United United | 3, | United jy, | United 
| F — States — States _—— States ae States 
| rency punter rency snus rency foot rency ‘en 
| | | 
Males | Franes Cents | Francs| Cents | Francs| Cents | Francs| Ces 
Ee eee ee hs ae REE SS Le Lee | 3.36) 13.2 3. 60 1] 
Printers, compositors__......-.---.--- 6. 25 24. 5 6. 60 25.9; 419) 16.4 4. 45 { 
Bookbinders SS PES ae ears ae | 5. 10 20. 0 5. 35 21.0; 461) 15.7 4.27 7 
Tanners..----- ee a pe ee Sane —— 3.48 | 13.6 3. 80 1.9 
gE SSS ST RIE NN RRR | 3.52 13.8 3. 80 1.9 
SESE ee ae ERE! SN See 2 wo 7 13. 4 3. 65 { 
en tinitinckioncttianingsintinhindiicerk | 6.00} 23.5) 650) 25.5/ 375) 147] 4.10 
SE ee eee nee Se eere sk Xe ee 3. 56 14.0 3. 77 14.8 
, Sea a ea eh AS i A See ee | 2a 12.2 3. 27 ) 8 
TEE ES! ES TES GS | 3.40 13.3 3. 48 
0 RE AEST SE LES EES RAE ROR: TRS | 3.74 14.7 4. 00 7 
Wood turners_........--.-.---------- | 625) 24.51 675) 265! 3.94] 15.4] 4.20 
et a FRO SS Se OSes | 3.78 14.8 4. 03 .S 
Ne | 6.75 26. 5 6. 75 26. 5 4. 02 15,8 4. 50 
iss 5 no cccnnnestebiiedad a ae SC Se es ae: 3. 96 15. 5 4. 20 
EE ee See eee ee ee 6. 25 24.5 6. 25 24.5 | 3.82 15. 0 4.10 
III, Sid cneninentscpinnninn eels da 6. 00 23. 5 6. 25 24. 5 4. 06 15.9 4. 23 
pO SE eee ese 5. 75 22. 5 6. 25 24.5 | 3.89 15.2 4.16 
| Se es = PES eS eee cial disiod | 4.09 16. 0 4. 37 
, 0 REE PE as: SE SRE) Se Sa | 3.84 15.1 4. 05 
SS eee ss re ee 5. 75 22. 5 6. 50 25.5; 3.92 15. 4 4. 20 
eee 6. 25 24.5 6. 45 25.3; 3.91 15.3 4. 22 
RE FO e See SC ST Sea Se nla Eeeae 3.7 14. 6 4. 00 7 
0 eS a See eS ee Gee 3. 86 15. i 4.10 
ee ae 5. 75 22. 5 6. 50 25.5] 3.78 14.8 4.10 
RS 6. 25 24.5 6. 45 25.3; 4.03 15.8 4. 37 
I eee w 6. 50 - 2 y ee ee 4. 20 16. 5 4.47 
EEE IRR SS" free 5. 7£ 22. 5 6. 50 25. 5 | 3. 78 14.8 4. 07 
a RAEN Aiea A Pan are 7. 50 29. 4 9. 25 36.3 | 4.29 16.8 4. 67 x 
REET aS a : oe 6. 00 23. 5 6. 50 25.5; 4.03 15.8 4.42 
| RRS EST SS ee ee 24.5| 3.45 13.5] 3.75 14,7 
5 RE OE aes a 22. 5 6. 50 25.5; 4.00 15. 7 4. 32 | 16 
House painters._.....................| 5.50] 216] 650] 255] 3.82 5.0| 417) 1 
Ornamental carvers.....-......------| 6.50) 25.5 7. 50 29.4 4.79 18.8 5. 27 20), 7 
I ob wee litt on advns aes 5. 75 22. 5 6. 50 25. 5 3. 70 14. 5 4. 00 15,7 
ES RS ea ae ae ae eee 3. 56 14.0 3. 87 2 
55 ED OTS PP ale 6.00 | 23.5 6.65| 26.1| 372) 146| 4.15 16.3 
OO Re ee ee oe ee eared = seta 2. 95 11.6 3.18 12.5 
Average all occupations __.____. 6.07 | 23.8 | 6.61 25.9} 3.83] 15.0!) 408/ 16.0 
Females | 
es, Sarak. ak ipsa bbb hddles abs ew abs Atle dps bake o pte 554 2.27 8.9 2. 48 9.7 
- ES, oo SORE LAL ESE, Ae a Sir? 2. 39 9.4 2. 45 9.6 
is neh ciemnondicthatinertisccouseabicanandh hn 2. 16 8.5 2. 29 9.0 
Pl EE eee See URRY PEPE E ERY ee 2. 26 8.9 2. 43 9.5 
DE 302 re ken SE RB LES aad hs RAT 8.9 2. 47 7 
Embroiderers. . -.....--- Sdibcdint i SS As ooo hiss kx ‘eames 2. 29 9.0 2. 39 4 
SITS SCR CO NRE Sess: BEES 2. 24 8.8 2. 46 1.6 
ES ——— —_ . 
Average, all occupations________ isk arte | belgie. Mb che ibal | Ves. See 2. 26 89| 2.42 | } 











Table 2, furnished for the study by the employment service of tlie 
clothing industries, shows the average weekly wages paid to femile 
workers in dressmaking and lingerie shops and the average montlily 
wages paid in fashionable dressmaking A ig in 1929 and 1930: 
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TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE WEEKLY AND MONTHLY WAGES IN FRENCH DRESSMAKING 
SHOPS, OCTOBER, 1929 AND OCTOBER, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 

















October, 1929 October, 1930 
Occupation United United 
Francs States Francs States 
currency currency 








Weekly rates 








Dressmaking and lingerie shops: 


EER oe ee ee 208. 80 $8. 18 218. 40 $8. 56 
ee 156. 00 6. 12 163. 20 6. 40 
a RE 110. 00 4. 31 115. 20 4. 52 

| 3.10 52. 80-82. 80 2. 07-3. 25 


Pe a 50. 40-79. 00 | 1. 98-< 








ate uae) same 
Monthly rates 


Fashionable dressmaking shops: 


ES ie eS 832. 00 $32. 61 936. 00 $36. 69 
Workers of medium skill.__..............___- 776. 00 30. 42 | 748. 40 29. 34 
enh nba piste wdtbade depeeene aa 500. 00 19. 60 | 520. 00 20. 38 
Ricker ddwens OE Se a eee 160. 00-222. 00 6. 27-8. 70 208. 00-260. 00 8. 15-10. 19 





A comparison of wages and cost of living (Table 3) as represented 
by the cost of board and lodging for an unmarried worker in the same 
localities for which data for wages were secured shows that there was 
some improvement during the year in the purchasing power of wages, 
as living costs increased only about 3 per cent while the average daily 
wages of men and women had increased approximately 7 and 8 per 
cent, respectively. The retail price index (based on 13 articles), 
however, increased nearly 9.8 per cent from November, 1929, to 
November, 1930. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND COST OF BOARD AND LODGING IN FRANCE, 
OCTOBER, 1929 AND 1930, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF AND OF RETAIL PRICES 
IN NOVEMBER, 1829 AND 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 









































Index num- 
October, 1929 October, 1930 bers 
(1911 =100) 
Item 
French United French United Octo- Octo- 
qurvency States currency States | ber, ber, 
J currency y ieeneres 1929 1930 
Daily wages: Francs Francs 
EET a I a a te een 31. 34 $1. 23 33. 56 $1. 32 685 732 
i cin we maitieos 18. 30 la 19. 79 - 78 800 866 
Cost of board and lodging per month.._.__.-.......-| 520. 00 20.38 | 537.00 21. 05 744 767 
Retail price of 13 articles !__........._--- ieee ‘uesiane — ‘daommeen Gaeaeetr 584 641 





‘ For November, 1929 and 1930, respectively. 


A study of the wages of domestic servants was made by the General 
Statistical Office during the third quarter of 1930 in cities of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants. In addition to the cash wages these workers 
receive board and lodging, the cost of which for the country as a whole 
averaged about 3,500 francs ($137.20) in 1930. 
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Table 4 shows the average wages of different classes of servants in 
France in the third quarter of 1930: 


TABLE 4.—WAGES OF SERVANTS IN FRANCE IN 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 

















Average annual 
wages ! 
Class of servant ore 
French o. nited 
_ | States cur- 
currency rency 
Francs 
Se Se Pee ae ee eae | 10, 088 $395. 45 
I a aa kl Src triple 4, 849 190. G8 = 


| 
Cooks’ assistants, male__.-...........-- | 8 183 203. 17 
Cooks’ assistants, female --.-..........| 3, 309 129. 71 
| 


pet nteiees ohh tc vmacikipbink dished | 5,512 216. 07 
Lady’s maid _---_---- cv ene) RE RN Ee 3, 683 144. 37 
SS SS Sa EES oe Ay, 5, 657 221. 75 
6 ct ccauendtibbocnscoonthauint 7, 128 279. 42 
General servants, male____......._.___- 4, 564 178. 91 
General servants, female...__...._____- 3, 141 123. 13 
ec <0... Soeeubendedenenenen 2 266 2.10 














1 Board and lodging in addition. 
2 Per hour. 


Wages in French coal mines were reduced in 1927 because of the 
unfavorable condition of the coal market, but in the course of 1929 
the commercial situation of the coal companies had improved and 
wages were raised in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais on April 16 and 
October 1, and in the Loire, October 1. Table 5 shows the average 
daily wages of underground and surface workers in 1929 and 1930, by 
quarters: 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF UNDERGROUND AND OF SURFACE WORKERS 
IN FRENCH COAL MINES, 1929 AND 1930, BY QUARTERS 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc==3.92 cents] 








Average daily wages of— 








——__——______— 2 
Underground | surface work- Underground 

workers ers and surface 

workers 
Date 

| unit 1 U weal ly l 

nited | » Inited | pp. nites 

French | States French Seanee French States 

cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur 

rency rency rency rency rency | rency 

1929: Francs Francs Francs 

I din thh seb dnaithimngncenasrenmmtineninmielill 35.01 | $1.37 | 25.83] $1.01 | 32.32 $1. 27 
Second quarter___.......-- Pt TEATS BOERS 36. 58 1.43 | 26.99 1.06 | 33.71 1. 32 
ili a tncacgne wie aiid 20 + oo Sudiguilithinwhe aon 1.46 | 27.57 1.08 | 34.43 1. 35 
— | SRC eee EE mee ee me 1.56 | 29.44 1.15 | 36.70 1. 44 
First quarter_....._______. Oe 39.85| 1.56| 2058] 1.16| 36.86] 1.4 
ne lh eer nape EST OS TERED EES ome aS 1.57 | 29.71 1.16} 36.94 1.45 
Third quarter__..........._- Th din minh in'p Amis Sa 1.57 | 29.84 1.17 | 37.06 10 
ET IT Oo nctiee etd tdtoe owns ce chp a 6 aeltmacea 40. 32 1.58 | 29.84 1.17 | 37.16 1.4 























1 Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France, Apr.-June, 1931, p. 346. 
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In connection with the law of December 15, 1922, extending the 
workmen’s compensation law to cover agricultural workers, each 
prefect is required to furnish a table of wages classified by occupa- 
tions and, when possible, by locality. These reports are made every 
two years. The average wages of agricultural workers vary greatly 
in the different departments. The lowest yearly wages reported for 
day laborers were 3,060 frances ($119.95) ia the Department of Alpes 
(Haute) while the highest, 9,750 francs ($382.20) with board and lodg- 
ing, were paid in the Department of the Seine. The wages of farm 
hands varied from 4,112 frances ($161.19) in the Department of Loire- 
Inférieure to 11,000 francs ($431.20) in the Department of Aveyron, 
while the annual wages of teamsters ranged from 4,800 francs ($188.16) 
in the Department of eng to 11,250 frances ($441) in the De- 
partment of the Seine, in the latter case board and lodging also being 
furnished. Among woman farm laborers, the lowest wages, 1,300 
francs ($50.96), were found in the Department of Finistére, and the 
highest, 7,500 ($294), in the Department of Maine-et-Loire, while 
the wages of farm servants ranged from 2,500 frances ($98) in 
Ariége to 8,000 francs ($313.60) in Aveyron. In addition to the cash 
wages, farm workers also recéive various payments in kind. 

Table 6 shows the average daily and yearly wages of the different 
classes of farm workers in 1928 and 1930: 


Taste 6.—AVERAGE DAILY AND YEARLY WAGES OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKERS IN FRANCE IN 1928 AND 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=3.92 cents] 








Average wages in— 



















Sex and occupation Per day Per year Per day Per year 





> anah | United », | United United », | United 

F rong h States ream States —— States ig States 
ann cur- ue cur- x cur- ; cur- 

rency | rency | T@°Y | reney | TEB°Y | rency | TE™°Y | rency 










Males: Francs Francs Francs Francs 


ihc pcckenbenacescemund 20.60 | $0.81 | 5,642 ($221.17 | 22.50 | $0.88 | 6,202 | $243.12 
cd axcinanpesdaetaeabiglls 18. 94 -74 | 5,993 | 234.93 | 20.85 -82 | 6,690 | 262.25 
Teamsters.__-.--.-- ee 2 21. 56 -85 | 6,699 } 262.60 | 23.73 -93 } 7,437 | 291.53 









IR ue « 0dtshine +bGaibiiin es ok 14, 20 -56 | 3,595 | 140.92) 15.41 -60 | 3,933 | 154.17 
Pe NNVOMS....55-.~-~-.--20-<05 13, 58 -53 | 4,324 | 169.50} 14.74 -58 | 4,806] 188.40 






































Wages and Hours in the Textile Industry in Germany, 1930 


Bas results of an investigation of wages and hours in the textile 
industry in Germany, undertaken in accordance with the wage sta- 
tistics act of 1922, have recently been published by the German 
Federal Statistical Office. The investigation covered 55,795 textile 
workers employed in 466 establishments in 121 localities in Sep- 
tember, 1930. 





‘Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, 2. Juni-Heft, 1931, pp. 459-462. 
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The figures in Table 1 show the average hours of work per wee(. 
average hourly earnings, agreement hourly rates, and the averae 
Ww eekly earnings: 

TABLE 1.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF SPINNERS AND WEAVERS, 1930 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark =23.8 cents, pfennig =0.238 cent] 





















































Average hourly earnings Agreement 
hourly wage Average 
or wage on Aver- week], 
Including al- Excluding al- piece-rate age earning 
lowances lowances basis work- 
Occupation, sex, and age ing 
hours |~ 
Ger- | United} Ger- | United} Ger- |United| Per Ger- | United 
man States | man States | man States | week man | States 
eur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- cu 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency | rency rency | rene 
Spinners: Pfennigs| Cents \Pfennigs| Cents |Pfennigs| Cents Marks 
DOD. <. ccniecnaseded 92.1 21.9 90.9 21. 6 80. 5 19, 2 42. 51 39. 14 $9. 39 
SS: ae 7 14.4 60.3 14.4 53.3 12.7 | 40.74] 24.73 5. 89 
Weavers: ! 
NE rae fet ae 93.9 22.3 92.3 22.0 73. 1 17.4} 43.60} 40.94 9.74 
OS ae 7L7 17.1 70. 5 16,8 60.7 14.4) 41.59] 29.57 7. 4 
Assistants: 
Male, over 20 years-_- 70.0 16.7 68.9 16. 4 62.8 14.9} 45.41 | 31.80 7. 57 
Female, over 20 years. 51.3 12.2 50.9 12.1 46, 8 11.1 43.04 | 22.06 | 5, 25 








1 Including frame workers and twist hands. 


As is seen from the above, the average hourly earnings, without 
allowances, exceeded hourly agreement rates by varying amounts, 
from 26.4 per cent and 16.7 per cent, respectively, for male and female 
weavers to 9 per cent for female assistants. 

Table 2 shows the number of workers covered, the average number 
of hours worked per week, the average hourly earnings, the average 
agreement wages per hour, and the average weekly earnings in each) 
of the 10 branches of the textile industry investigated. 


TABLE 2.—WAGES AND HOURS, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND SEX, SEPTEMBER, 
1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark =23.8 cents, pfennig=0.238 cent] 



































. | Agreement hour- 7 
AV } 1 ! eweekly 
Aver- . po nn . ly wage or wage sgn ae ; 
Num-| age on piece-rate basis 
ber | work- wes 
Industry, occupation, and sex of ing 
work- | hours United United} Ger- | United 
ers per |German! States |German| States | man | States 
week |currency| cur- |currency| cur- cur- | cur- 
| rency rency | rency | rency 
Cotton 
Spinners: Pfennigs| Cents | Pfennigs| Cents | Marks 
i atichacdhwcccdicenscnsceteesh - Ut Tie 87.9 20. 9 78.2 18.6 | 35.75 $8. 51 
| a ee cy) FS 61.9 14.7 54.4 12.9 | 25. 26 6. 01 
Weavers 
Dis sae ont anapecousenspareginial MEET 1 Gite 80. 6 19.2 69. 7 16.6 | 34. 29 8. 16 
EIS SET Ser eae ee ae 6, 574 | 41.39 68. 2 16, 2 61.2 14.6 | 28. 42 6. 76 
Assistants: : 
Male, over 20 years_...-..........- 2, 738 | 44.13 66. 4 15.8 61.3 14. 6 | 29. 69 7. 07 
Female, over 20 years. ...........- 2,139 | 42. 55 48.9 11.6 45. 6 10.9 | 20.98 1. 99 
Worsted spinning 
Spinners: ; 
ee ore ae 673 | 45. 58 96.2} 22.9 87.2 20.8 | 44.18 10. 51 
OO a wo es) Fe 57.3 13. 6 53. 1 12. 6 | 24. 50 5. 83 
Assistants: 
Male, over 20 years_...........--- 646 | 48. 92 70.7 16.8 63. 2 15.0 | 35.03 8. 4 
Female, over 20 years. .......-.--- 403 | 46.98 46. 6 11.1 43.9| 106.4] 22.15 . 20 
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TABLE 2.—WAGES AND HOURS, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND SEX, SEPTEMBER, 
1930—Continued 








Industry, occupation, an sex 








Spinners: 
a. = os Stn crass inincan td sig Slee cde oairednebe 
lin won cheket indent ke bao 

Weavers: 

Male_- pT Ne ee) pe ONES Te 
SR Licehip hake 

Assistants: 

Male, over 20 years.__.---..-.._- 

Female, over 20 years..._...___- 


Linen 


EE a eee a 
Weavers: 
Male_- epee. Sees 
RMS 2 ees ee 
Assistants: 
Male, over 20 years._..--.......... 
Female, over 20 years-...--......- 


Ribbon weaving 


Weavers: 


Assistants: 
Male, over 20 years.-..--.-......_- 
Female, over 20 years....-.-...._- 


Hosiery 


Frame workers: 
Male.__-- niin ieee pinta asinn 
AEST 2 Ete © a PY 

Assistants: 

Male, over 20 years.....-.......... 

Female, over 20 years. ...-........ 


Knit goods 
Frame workers: 
Assistants: 
Male, over 20 years.....-.-......_- 
Female, over 20 years. ..--.-.-.._- 
Lace making 
Twist hands: 
Ed. sacs desea ooduee eehbubaniemin 
Assistants: 
Male, over 20 years......-.....__. ‘ 
Female, over 20 years............- 


Velvet weaving 


Male, over 20 years................ 
Female, over 20 years....... -.... 


Silk weaving 


Male, over 20 years..._.........._- 


Average hourly 
earnings 


German | States 








BE 


Se xs 


i mh 


RP PS 
a i 


eS 58 
ko $8 








S35 23 
SS &8 


eB FB 
f 


BS 





Female, over 20 years. ........___. 


Bs 

















| 

Agreement hour- 

ly wage or wage Ampepeareelily 
on piece-rate basis; ©4*"!nes 

























50.0 11.9 | 21.31 
66.8 15.9 | 27. 41 
54.2 12.9 | 21.92 
60. 1 14.3 | 28.18 
44.1 10.5 | 17.70 






79. 6 18.9 | 48.77 
60. 5 14.4 | 34.18 
63. 4 15.1 | 32.56 
48.3 1L.5 | 23.15 






74.7 17.8 | 55.13 
44.8 10.7 | 27. 66 
58. 4 13.9 | 33.68 
41.0 9.8 | 21,51 






73.7 17.5 | 47.65 
50,7 12.1 | 27.28 
64.2 15.3 | 34.81 
46.9 1L2 | 22.21 






85.6| 20.4 | 36.47 
56.2] 13.4 | 18.90 
63.5} 15.1 | 20.69 
44.6| 10.6 | 17.65 

20.7 | 50.58 
66.0} 15.7 | 27.00 
53.5 | 127] 2418 





gy 

















United | Ger- | United 
German} States | man | States 
currency; cur- cur- cur- 

rency 
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In certain restricted areas common to the present and to earlier 
wage investigations, the average hourly earnings in 1913, 1927, and 
1930, the agreement wage rates in 1927 and 1930, and the percentaze 
comparison between agreement rates and earnings for each of these 
two years are given in the following table: 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AND AGREEMENT W (cp 
SEPTEMBER, 1927 AND 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark =23.8 cents, pfennig=0.238 cent] 








Agreement hourly rate 
Average hourly earnings or rate on a piece-rate 
basis Per cent ac- 
tual earnings 
. form of agrce- 
September, | September, | September, | September, ment rate 
Occupation ‘ 1927 } 1930 ! 1927 1930 
and sex 








Ger- | United | Ger- | United | Ger- | United | Ger- | United 
man | States | man | States | man/ States | man} States 
cur- | cur- | cur- cur- | cur-| cur- | cur- cur- ber, 
rency| rency |rency| rency |rency| rency |rency| rency 1927 














Pfen- Pfen- Pfen- Pfen- 
Spinners: i nigs | Cents | nigs nigs nigs | Cents 
} : 87.0 20.7 | 95.0 ; 71.4 > 80. 6 19.2 | 118.9 
Female. - -- ‘ 56. 4 13.4 | 61.2 47.9 . 53. 7 12.8 | 115.9 | 
Weavers: ? 
Male__----- ' . 84.3 20.1 | 94.8 64. 7 5. 74.1 17.6 | 127.0 
Female. .-- . a 63.8 15.2 | 72.0 53. 2 62.0 14.8 | 118.4 
Assistants: 
Male, over 
63. 6 15.1 | 70.2 16.7 | 55.6 62.8 14.9 | 110.3 






































6.0 | 45.1 10.7 | 50.7 12.1 | 41.4 b 46. 3 11.0 | 107.3 | 





1 Including agreement supplements. 2 Including frame workers and twist hands. 


Thus the average hourly earnings in September, 1927, were about 
double those in 1913, while during the time from 1927 to 1930 a 
further increase of about 10 per cent for all classes took place. 

The following table shows the average weekly hours and thie 
average weekly earnings in 1913, 1927, and 1930: 


TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1913 AND SEPTEMBER, 1/27 
AND 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark=23.8 cents, pfennig=0.238 cent] 








Average working hours | 


per week Average weekly earnings 





1913 September, 1927/September, |°: 
Occupation and sex 





Ger- | United; Ger- | United| Ger- 

man | States; man | States; man 

cur- cur- cur- cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 





Marks Marks Marks 
25. 74 ‘ 44. 29 40. 36 
15. 96 " 28. 08 25. 50 


25. 63 ‘ 42. 09 40. 79 
18. 00 31. 45 29. 52 


19. 91 33. 78 32. 29 
14.14 . 22. 40 21. 41 


nA 
—_ 


Assistants: 
Male, over 20 years 
Female, over 20 years---- 


BS S55 FS 


no Nore “Io 
— 

22 NS oS 

S8 &f 


Sz 
































1 Including agreement supplements. 2 Including frame workers and twist hands. 
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The considerable decline of weekly working hours between 1913 and 
1927 is accounted for by the introduction of the normal working week 
of 48 hours, while the decline between 1927 and 1930 is explained by a 
trade depression, during which. short-time work was practiced in a 
number of branches of the textile industry. 

The weekly earnings in September, 1927, show increases over those 
in 1913 in varying percentages from 58.4 for female assistants to 
75.9 for female spinners. But during the period between 1927 and 
1930 the earnings fell by about 10 per cent for spinners, about 3 per 
cent for male weavers, about 6 per cent for female weavers, and about 
4% per cent for male and female assistants. 

The table below compares actual earnings for each group of workers 
in 1913, 1927, and 1930. The comparison is based upon weekly earn- 
ings after all taxes and insurance contributions have been deducted 
and upon the German Federal cost-of-living index figures, which were 
147.1 in September, 1927, and 146.9 in September, 1930. The com- 
parison is expressed both as money wages and as index numbers by 
taking the year 1913 as a base or 100. 


TaBLE 5.—ACTUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 1913, AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1927 AND 1930, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark = 23.8 cents, pfennig=0.238 cent] 





1913 September, 1927 September, 1930 

















‘ Deas 2 , Index Tout Index 
Ger- | United! Ger- | United Ger- | United 
num- States | 2um- 


i | 
Occupation and sex man | States| man | States man 





eur- | cur- | cur- | cur- Ga eur- | cur- ae. 
rency | rency | rency | rency 100) rency | rency 100) 
































Spinners: | Marks Marks Marks 
Sec RARE aes | 24.30| $5.78 | 27.21] $6.48] 112.0] 24.62] $5.86 101.3 
EL Ra, eRe pe 15. 10 3. 59 17. 30 4.12| 114.6) 15.69 3.73 103. 9 
Weavers:! 
Male.___- hii ah ae eh ee 5.76 | 25.74] 6.13] 106.4) 24.7 5. 90 102. 4 
i SA er ee 4, 08 19. 25 4. 58 112.3 17. 96 4. 27 104. 8 
Assistants: 
Male, over 20 years____.......-- 18. 99 4.52 | 20.79 4.95 109. 5 19. 78 4.71 104. 2 
Female, over 20 years______- 13. 52 3.22 | 13.92 3. 31 103. 0 | 13. 21 3.14 97.7 








| Including frame workers and twist hands. 
The table below shows various deductions from weekly gross earn- 
ings in 1913, 1927, and 1930, as a percentage of gross earnings. 


Taste 6.—PER CENT OF DEDUCTION FROM GROSS EARNINGS ON ACCOUNT OF WAGE 
TAX AND PUBLIC INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS 














Per cent deducted from gross income for— 
































haces All nee, 
: : ublicinsurance | September 
Occupation and sex W =. ween tax, contributions, Sep- 
one J tember 
1913 | 1927 | 1930 | 1913 | 1927 | 1930 | 1913 | 1927 | 1330 
} 
 "yuae ag, te rid : gee 
Spinners: 
Ms Se ae 20| 29] 20] 36| 67] 8&4! 56] 96] 104 
I bn ee 1.3 1.5 0.7 3. 6 7.9 8.9 | 4.9 9.4 9. 6 
eavers:! | 
Ee, ee SS re 2.0 3.1 2.4 3. 6 6.9; 8.4 5. 6 10.0 10.8 
IPS git ee a> eae 1.3 2.4 1.8 3.6 7.6 8.9 4.9 10. 0 10.7 
Assistants 
Male, over 20 years____....---_..- rr ee 1.8 1.3 3.7 7.6 8.7 | 4.7 9.4 10. 60 
Female, over 20 years___...--__--- 0. 6 0.3 0.4 3.8 8.3 | 9.0 4.4 8.6 9.4 











‘ Including frame workers and twist hands. 
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The considerable increase in workers’ social insurance contribut: ns 
is chiefly due to the repeated increases in the contributions for uno. 


ployment insurance. 
OO oor 


Hours and Wages Provisions of English Coal Mines Act 


F - Nelahmeetr to the Ministry of Labor Gazette for July, 1931, the 
new coal mines act, having passed both houses of Parliament, 
received the royal assent and became law on July 8. The coal mines 
act of 1930 had reduced hours from 8 to 7% a day from January |, 
1931, till July 8, the date at which the prolongation of hours set up 
by the act of 1926 would come to an end, and it also permitted 
‘“spreadover”’ of hours involving a different arrangement than the 
7%-hour day, provided no more. than 90 hours a fortnight were 
worked. The new act continues the 74-hour day, without the spread- 
over, for one year or until the coming into effect of the Geneva 
convention establishing a 7-hour day, whichever is the shorter period, 

The act further provides that for the same period the minimum 
percentage additions to the basic rates of wages, and the subsistence 
wage rates, shall not be less than those in force in any district on an 
“appointed day,’ with a proviso safeguarding the operation of any 
agreement entered into or custom existing before the commencement 
of the act. 

The ‘‘appointed day” is defined as (1) the day before the commencement of 
the act, in relation to any district for which wages were regulated on the basis 
of adaily limit of 7'4 hours’ work below ground on that day; and (2) the first day after 
the commencement of the act on which wages are so regulated, in other districts. 

Scotland, North Wales, and Cumberland are the most important 
of the ‘‘other districts” referred to, the spreadover having been in 
effect in these fields. It is believed that for these the bill will involve 
a downward readjustment of wages. Nevertheless, the delegates 
from Scotland and North Wales, being fully aware of this probable 
result, voted in the miners’ conference for the acceptance of the terms. 


—_———=9 00 


Wages in Hungary in 1931 


? 


HE following table shows money wages offered at employment 
offices in Budapest, the capital of Hungary.' 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE HOURLY MONEY WAGES OFFERED AT EMPLOYMENT 


OFFICES IN BUDAPEST, HUNGARY 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of pengo= 17.5 cents] 
































eae July, 1930 March, 193! 
Group of workers 
Hunga- | United | Hunga- | United | Hunga- | United 
rian cur-| States | riancur-| States |riancur-| States 
rency |currency} rency j|currency| rency | currency 
Pengo Cents Pengo Cents Pengo Cents 
Plumbers. -------- Soe eee as ve bee 0. 81 14. 2 0. 70 12.3 . 0.66 11.6 
Cabinetmakers__.__.-.-.---- ears ee . 66 11.6 atk 12.4 . 60 10.5 
REE ee a aS Sy ee eee, ee . 55 9.6 . 53 9.3 . 49 8.6 
I i i ee . 85 14.9 . 83 14. 5 . 78 13.7 
Day laborers, male__-_-- ete al eee “a . 50 8.8 . 44 4s: . 43 7.5 
Daw Paperers, Hee... ete . 43 7.5 . 35 6.1 . 32 5.6 
Factory hands, female_.__..___..._..._--- . 32 5.6 . 24 4.2 . 22 3.9 





1 Economic Bulletin of the Central Corporation of Banking Companies, Budapest, Vol. VII (105!) 
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Wages in Certain Occupations and Industries in Italy 


Textile Industry 


HE present article is supplementary to an article in the July, 
1931, Labor Review (pp. 161-175), giving the latest available 
data regarding wages in the textile industry in various European 


countries. 
Leghorn ! 


Silk spinning. —The 23 silk-spinning mills in the Province of Lucca 
mploy about 700 workers, most of whom are women. ‘The rates of 
wages for an 8-hour day, as fixed by a commercial agreement, are as 
follows: 





Women: Daily wage rate ? 
DORAN... cgabstoteonpstesws 3. 85 lire (20. 3 centr]. 
Assistant spinners, class 1-- ~~~ ------- 4. 60 lire [24. 2 cents}. 
Assistant spinners, class 2.._._...-.---- 5. 20 lire[27. 4 cents]. 
Medium spinners, class 1____-_-------- 5 80 lire (30. 5 cents]. 
Medium spinners, class 2_______.--.-- 6. 25 lire [32. 9 cents]. 
IN in nt Se os nd ane dn 6. 80 lire [35. 8 cents]. 
Expert DENI, « cath iieie odie ess 7. 35 lire [38. 7 cents]. 

SS, BAMIOU IDS. 6 ute hdd byrne wiledttieletic 12. 50 lire [65. 8 cents]. 


Cotton mills—Wages for an 8-hour day in the Department of 
uscany, as regulated by the national cotton labor contract, since 
December 1, 1930, have been as follows: 


Men: Daily wage rate 
Medium workers _--------------- 16 to 20 lire [$0. 84—$1. 05]. 
I SI ge re 22 lire [$1. 16). 

Women: 

Memmi withers... ............. 6 to 12 lire [$0. 32—$0. 63). 
Gkilied workers... -.-'s.5.--.---- 13 lire ($0. 68}. 


The wages paid in cotton mills are regulated by the capacity of the 


individual workers. 
Milan 


Silk industry.—This industry is operating from 3 to 4 days per 
eek, Average wages for an 8-hour day are from 15 to 16 lre 
78.9 to 84.2 cents) for male operatives and from 7 to 7.40 lire (36.8 
0 38.9 cents) for female operatives. 

Rayon industry.—This industry is operating 7 days a week, 24 
oursaday. The average wages of operatives for an 8-hour day are 


8 lire (94.7 cents) for males and 8 lire (42.1 cents) for females. 


Velvet industry.—The velvet industry operates 54 days a week and 
ull operatives are women. ‘The average wages for an 8-hour day are 
15 to 20 lire ($0.79 to $1.05) for skilled operatives and 8 to 10 lire 
42.1 to 52.6 cents) for unskilled operatives. 

Velveteen industry.—This industry is operating 6 days a week. 

or an 8-hour day male operatives receive an average of from 16 to 


M8 lire (84.2 to 94.7 cents) and female operatives from 10.40 to 12 


ire (54.7 to 63.1 cents). 





Ve ain this section furnished by Jose de Olivares, American consul at Leghorn, under date of June 20, 
’ Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.26 cents. 


. Data for this section furnished by Frank C. Niccoli, Anerican vice consul at Milan, under date-of May 
, 1931, 
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Cotton industry.—This industry is operating 4 days a week. Aver. 
age wages for an 8-hour day are 9.50 to 10.50 lire (50 to 55.2 cents) 
for male operatives and 8 to 9 lire (42.1 to 47.3 cents) for female 
operatives. 

Naples 4 





Silk industry—In Caserta, in the Naples consular district, three 
factories report average wages per 8-hour day for machine operatives 
to be from 14 to 16 lire (73.6 to 84.2 cents) for males and from 7 to 
8 lire (36.8 to 42.1 cents) for females. The greater part of the work, 
however, is reported to be handwork for which piece rates are paid 
as follows: Silk tissues, 8 lire (42.1 cents) per meter (39.37 inclies), 
and silk damask bed covers, 30 lire ($1.58) per piece. On this basis, 
by working 14 hours, a maximun of from 50 to 60 lire ($2.63 to $3.16) 
may be earned. These factories are operating only from 3 to 4 days 
a week. 

Cotton industry.—In the Province of Salerno, wages as reported by 
three plants employing about 3,000 workers are for an 8-hour day, 
Rates for males are from 12 to 16 lire (63.1 to 84.2 cents) and for 
females from 8 to 10 lire (42.1 to 52.6 cents). 

Hemp tissue-—Two factories in Salerno producing hemp textiles 
report wage rates of from 12 to 14 lire (63.1 to 73.6 cents) for male 
operatives and from 8 to 9 lire (42.1 to 47.3 cents) for females for an 
8-hour day. 


Turin > 


Cotton-velvet industry—Reports from four manufacturers in the 
Province of Turin show that hourly wages range from 0.90 to 1.50 
lire (4.7 to 7.9 cents) for women and from 1.80 to 2.50 lire (9.5 to 13.2 
cents) for men. Three of the four firms operate on an 8-hour day 
basis 4 days per week, while one firm operates 5 days per week and 
5 hours per day. 


Certain Classes of Agricultural Workers in the Province of Rome 


Tue following wage scale, printed in I] Lavoro Fascista, July 26 
1931, became effective July 15, 1931, for machine workers on the farms 
in the Province of Rome: Licensed machinists and conductors, 33 
lire ($1.74) per day of 10 hours; firemen and plowmen on machines, 
25 lire ($1.32) per day; licensed gas engine conductors, 27 lire ($1.42) 
per day; nonlicensed gas engine conductors, 25 lire ($1.32) per day. 
Piecework rates are to be arranged so as to give the samuel worker 
20 per cent more than day workers. For overtime on week days, 15 
per cent extra will be paid; on holidays, 30 per cent extra; and for 
night work, 35 per cent extra. 


Selected Occupations in Milan, Italy 


AccorpDINnG to a report from James W. Gantenbrin, American vice 
consul at Milan, sent February 28, 1931, the prevailing wages in the 
Milan district as computed by the consulate following the recent 
changes in scales are as follows: 





4 Data for this section furnished by Ralph A. Boernstein, American consul at Naples, under date o/ July 
18, 1931. 
: he Data for this section furnished by William W. Heard, American consul at Turin, under date of July 8 
31. 
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PRESENT WAGE SCALES AT MILAN, ITALY 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.26 cents] 
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Industry and occupation Lire { poe Industry and occupation Lire | t ae 
| | 
Rate per hour | Rate per day 
Construction: Textile industries: 
WERE ccccwcscan 3.18 $0. 17 Weavers (females) _ - 9-12 $0. 47-0. 63 
Carpenters -.......- 3. 41 18 | Spinners (females) -- 8-10 .42- .53 
ll 3. 64 19 
Whitewashers ___--- 3. 36 .18 || Clerksand minor officers 
Apprentices _____--- 2. 86 15 in banks and similar Rate per month 
Mechanical industries: institutions: 
Skilled laborers -- -- 3.13 aan First class_____..-__}2, 500-5, 000 |$132. 00-263. 00 
Unskilled laborers -- 2.17 otk Second class __----- 1, 000-2, 500 | 53. 00-132. 00 
Furniture makers: Third class__....---| 400-1,000} 21.00- 53.00 
Skilled laborers_---- 3. 30 ont Store salesmer. 400-1, 200 | 21. 00— 63.00 
Unskilled laborers _- 2. 08 oan Store saleswomen___| 300-1,000} 17.00— 53.00 





Wages in Lithuania, First Quarter of 1931 


HE Central Statistical Bureau of the Lithuanian Ministry of 
Finance gives the following average wages paid at the end of the 
first quarter of 1931, as compared with the wages in December, 1930:' 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN LITHUANIA IN DECEMBER, 1930, AND MARCH, 1931 





Average rate per day 


\March, 1931 


} 
} 
| 





| 

Class of labor 
December, 

1930 


$0. 45 | 


$0. 425 





NN CO POSE RT 
Female laborers 83 TS . 30 . 275 
Laborers with horse_-____-- 1.14 1. 06 











Wages in Manchuria, December, 1929 


HE South Manchuria Railway Co. has on the pay rolls of its 

various enterprises approximately 20,000 Japanese employees 
and 13,000 regular Chinese employees. Furthermore, some 60,000 
Chinese coolie day laborers are paid wages by the company which 
total from 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 yen per annum (United States cur- 
rency $2,750,000 to $3,000,000).2, The aggregate amount of wages 
paid by the company in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, was 
28,800,000 yen (United States currency $14,400,000), one-fourth of 
which was paid to Chinese employees. 

The company’s report for 1930 states that the Chinese laborers of 
the South Manchuria Railway and its affiliated corporations receive 
higher wages and have better living conditions than the Chinese em- 
ployed by native undertakings. The same publication states: 

Chinese labor is one of the important factors in the industrial life of Manchuria. 
Ordinary laborers, especially in agriculture, mining, and fishery, are almost all 
Chinese. Even in the Japanese Railway Zone, the leased territory and consular 
districts, where Japanese are in a more favorable condition, more than 93 per 


cent of farming labor, more than 70 per cent of fishermen, 96 per cent of miners 
and 88 per cent of factory laborers were Chinese, as calculated at the end of 1929. 





' Information forwarded by Rudolph W. Hefti, American Consulate, Kovno, Lithuania, in report 
dated May 31, 1931. 
? Yen=approximately 50 cents. 
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Table 1, taken from the report, shows the industrial distribution 
of the Chinese and Japanese day laborers employed in manufacturing 
establishments in the Japanese leased territory, railway zone, and 
consular districts. "The substantial increase in the number of Chinese 
laborers from 1924 is one of the conspicuous features of this tabulation, 
Most of the Japanese listed are skilled workers or foremen. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF JAPANESE AND CHINESE DAY LABORERS IN VARI) 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MANCHURIA, 1929 








: Number of day laborers 
Number 


of fac- 
tories 





Manufacturing plants and mills 


Japanese Chinese 








Kind of plant 


135, 004 
367, 505 
418, 155 
201, 880 


2, 530, 986 
1, 954, 374 
1, 626, 727 
2, 868, 745 
1, 317, 572 
1, 286, 310 

425, 088 


Spinning and weaving : : 65 
Metal works ; eS 79 
Machinery and furniture Rar ee 72 
Bean oil and other chemical works. __._._..-_____-- 206 
Food and drink - 177 87, 555 
Miscellaneous 164 231, 451 

26 109, 967 








12, 019, 802 


789 1, 551, 517 








748 1, 455, 751 
717 1, 507, 070 
655 1, 779, 349 
653 1, 419, 299 
634 1, 376, 697 


10, 513, 330 
10, 486, 723 
9, 550, 201 
8, 897, 912 
8, 302, 850 


11, 949, O81 
11, 99 

11, 329, 55 
10, 317, 211 
9, 679, 547 














It will be noted from Table 2 that the wages of the skilled Japa- 
nese workers, as given in the report, are considerably higher than 
those of the skilled Chinese workers. 

TABLE 2—DAILY WAGES OF JAPANESE AND CHINESE SKILLED WORKERSIN THREE 
MANCHURIAN CITIES, DECEMBER, 1929 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen=approximately 50 cents] 








Daily wages at— 





Dairen Mukden 


Changchu1 
Occupation and nationality 





Japanese 
currency 


United 
States 
currency 


Japanese 
currency 


United 


States 
currency 


Japanese 
currency 





‘ 


Carpenter: } 
Sanam 

Chinese 
Mason: 


— he 
ys os 
=z 


i 9° 


S23 88 B32 eZ 


ee Se 


eS 


Sawyer: Chinese. 
Ricksha-puller: Chinese__...........-..... , 
Coolie: Chinese 











$2. 00 
. 70 
. 25 
. 90 


. 88 


of 


- 65 


rN ms 
&S Ss S& 


Sa 


— 
oo 


ooon 


* 
° sa pe yg 


Swuseve 








Yen 
3. 75 
1. 05 


5. 00 
1,35 


s 


- 
° Tisch Pele a ee Mr Pi 








United 
State ~ 
currency 


S] AN 








See et et ed et et at et et be Ft 
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Japanese workers in the Manchurian factories are paid more than 
the Chinese, according to the report, but the wages of Chinese 
workers in the Japanese factories are in some instances over three 
times as much as those paid by Chinese mills or factories. This is 
shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3.—MINIMUM, MAXIMUM, AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF CHINESE IN 
JAPANESE AND CHINESE FACTORIES, DECEMBER, 1929 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen=approximately 50 cents] 
































Japanese factories Chinese factories 
Range of wages Average rate Range of wages Average rate 
Kind of establishment |— | 
Tot Japa- | United ede Japa- | United 
Japanese a nese | States | Japanese U ars nese | States 
currency | arr ency cur- cur- | currency oni ency cur- cur- 
rency | rency ' rency | rency 
Yen Yen Yen Yen 
Ee 0. 34-1. 85 |$0. 17-$0. 93 0.57 | $0.29 |0. 25-0. 58 |$0. 13-$0. 29 0. 46 $0. 23 
Dyeing and weaving - - --- .20- .89 | .10- .45 41 .22|.19-.50] .10- .25 . 29 . 15 
pT eee . 25-2. 85 . 13- 1. 43 . 33 . 44 | . 08-1. 60 .04— .80 ~ ol . 16 
ee, a ee . 28-1. 84 -14- .92 - 66 .33 1 .17— .24 .08- .12 19 . 10 
a ee . 45-1. 50 ~23- .75 . 74 .37 | . 07-2. 02 . 04- 1.01 dl . 16 
OS 88 ir ea -26- .82| .13- .41 . 39 . 20 Een Puleeae PAE yee . 30 15 
Paper | Nee Or ape SP . 25-1. 90 -13- .95 . 56 .28 | .20- . 70 -10- .35 47 . 24 
Rice cleaning..........--- - 45- . 80 -23- .40 . 54 .27 | . 16— . 67 -08- .39 49 . 28 
a ly «el aa .46- .82] .23- .41 . 57 .29|.22-.47] .1l- .24 .3l .16 
Pt lad at cba 5 . 30-2. 58 . 15- 1. 29 . 16 . 38 | . 07-1. 50 -03— .75 ae .14 
es ee . 33-1. 96 -16- .98 . 63 .32 |. 29-1. 15 -15- .58 .41 21 
TIS setseaworcecet - 32-1. 04 -16- .52 ~ 57 ~20 | . 14 .97 -O7- .49 47 . 24 





























The daily working hours of the Chinese employed in Japanese 
factories and of those employed in Chinese factories are given in 
Table 4: 


TABLE 4—DAILY WORKING HOURS OF CHINESE IN JAPANESE AND IN CHINESE 
FACTORIES IN MANCHURIA, JULY, 1928 




















Daily hours in— 
Factories 

Japan- | Chinese 

factories factories 
Weaving and dyeing establishments _ - - -_- 10. 53 13. 40 
RIEDEL ERE ee eS 9. 35 10. 45 
Bean oil and other chemical works. .------ 10. 27 10. 48 
Food and drink factories. ........-..----- 9. 48 11. 40 
TTS BNL EEE SEI a 10. 10 13. 00 

III cid \nc a cartininaie nateauneanapkeannerninkial 9. 00 eens 
PE a ER 9. 58 11. 28 











Chinese in Japanese factories in Manchuria are not only paid 
higher wages and have a shorter workday than those employed in 
Chinese factories, the report states, but they are also eligible for 
accident and sick benefits, workmen’s compensation for dependents, 
and regular allowances in addition to wages, and have improved 
sanitary conditions, recreational facilities, and other welfare services. 
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Summary for July, 1931 


MPLOYMENT decreased 2 per cent in July, 1931, as compared 

with June, 1931, and pay-roll totals decreased 4.8 per cent. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 

reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 

total pay rolls for one week, for both June and July, together with 
the per cents of change in July, are shown in the following summary: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JUNE AND JULY, 1951 








Employment Pay roll in 1 week 
Estab- Per | Per 
Industrial group lish- cent of cent of 
ments —_ ae | change June, 1931 | July, 1931 change 
| 
| 














1. Manufacturing 14, 462 |2, 894, 593 2, 822, 692 . 5 $66, 566, 782 |$62, 637, 578 | - 
2. Coal mining 1,456 | 287,827 | 267,870 3 5,819,971 | 5,185,571 | 

Anthracite 160 104, 217 89, 062 a 2, 648,925 | 2, 133, 662 | 
Bituminous_- 1,296 | 183,610 | 178, 808 3, 171,046 | 3, 051, 909 
3. Metalliferous mining 306 36, 773 34, 430 q 859, 340 768, 870 

4. Quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining_- 772 29, 742 29, 211 ‘ 614, 941 

5. Crude petroleum producing 499 24, 842 24, 954 ‘ 840, 619 | 

6. Public utilities 12,326 | 694,205 | 692, 261 ‘ 20, 988, 944 | 

Telephone and telegraph___| 8,091 | 308,164 | 306,875 ; 8, 942, 866 | 
Power, light, and water___._| 3,716 | 241,308 | 240,021 al 7, 605, 41: 7, 536, 043 

Electric railroad operation 

and maintenance, exclu- 

sive of car shops____-..-- 519 144, 733 145, 365 . f >| 4,510, 035 | 

12,627 | 384,815 | 366,440 ‘ 9, 270, 506 | 
Ww holesale - Se eee 2, 353 69, 787 69, 558 . ; 2, 119, 676 
10, 274 315, 028 206, 882 5. } 5s 7, 150, 832 
2,065 | 141,030 | 143, 735 ‘ 2 2, 253, 436 
878 43, 277 62, 634 816, 234 
453 38, 657 39, 015 \ 722, 341 
214 8, 313 | 8, 279 3 181, 595 


46,058 4,584,074 4, 491, 521 | —2.0 |109, 555,883 |104, 280,547 —4.5 
| | 


























RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 3 


New England f f 498, 251 —0.8 |$11, 724, 304 |$11, 539, 228 
Middle Atlantic : 1, 302,423 | —2.8 | 33,724, 200 | 32, 128, 966 
East North Central le 1, 221,532 | —2.9 | 31,717, 549 | 29, 327, 516 
West North Central ‘ . 287, 693 —1.0 7, 018, 045 6, 851, 699 
South Atlantic 473, 627 —1.5 9, 076, 616 8, 761, 064 
East South Central : 187,093 | —1.2 | 3,226,785 | 3, 086, 663 
West South Central 7 166,509 | —2.4 | 3,955,769 | 3, 829, 247 
é j 82,171 | +0.1 | 2,063,285 | 1, 987, 563 

+0.8 7, 049, 330 6, 768, 601 


4, 584,074 |4,491,521 | —2.0 (109, 555,883 (104,280,547 —4.5 


1 Weighted per cent of change for the sentinel 54 stiiindenten Saintes: moaned from Table 2, 
p. 212, the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 

2 Cash payments only; see note 3, p. 

3 New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. Middle 
Atlantic: New Jersey, New York, Penns yivania. East North Central: [llinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin. West North Central: lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. South Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. East South Central: Alabama, Kentucky, | Mississippi, Ten 
nessee. West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Mountain: Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. Pacific: California, Qregon, Washington. 
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The per cents of change shown for the total figures represent only 
the changes in the establishments reporting, as the figures for the 
several industrial groups are not weighted according to the relative 
importance of each group. 

Inventory taking and repairs in many manufacturing plants over 
an extended Fourth of July holiday period, together with a curtail- 
ment in retail-trade and coal-mining operations at this season of the 
year, cause a seasonal decrease in employment in July and an even 
more pronounced decrease in pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in July was shown in 5 of the 15 industrial 
groups: Crude petroleum producing, 0.5 per cent; electric-railroad 
operation, 0.4 per cent; hotels, 1.9 per cent; canning and preserving, 
44.7 per cent; and laundries, 0.9 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in the remaining 10 industrial 
eroups: Manufacturing, 2.5 per cent; anthracite mining, 14.5 per 
cent; bituminous coal mining, 2.6 per cent; metalliferous mining, 6.4 
per cent; quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 1.8 per cent; telephone 
and telegraph, 0.4 per cent; power, light, and water, 0.5 per cent; 
wholesale trade, 0.3 per cent; retail trade, 5.8 per cent; and dyeing 
and cleaning, 0.4 per cent. 

Increased earnings in July as compared with June were reported in 
only 2 of the 15 industrial classifications; canning and preserving 
reported a seasonal increase of 26.6 per cent, and laundries showed a 
gain of 0.3 per cent in pay-roll totals. The remaining 13 groups 
reported decreased pay rolls over the month interval, anthracite 
mining showing the greatest loss, 19.5 per cent. 

Decreased employment and earnings were shown in each of the 
nine geographic divisions, with the exception of the Mountain and 
Pacific divisions, which reported small increases in employment com- 
bined with decreased pay-roll totals. The greatest losses in both 
items were shown in the East North Central division, which reported 
a decrease of 2.9 per cent in number of employees, coupled with a 
decline of 7.5 per cent in earnings; these decreases were due largely 
to the falling off in employment and earnings reported in the 
automobile manufacturing industry. 


PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN JULY, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH JUNE, 1931, 
AND JULY, 1930 



































Pe yita | Per cent of change, 
wodlily July, 1931, compared 
Industrial group earnings in| With— 
July, 1931 June, 1931 July, 1930 
SE a ee: See ae eee ee $22. 11 —3.1 —9.8 
2. Coal mining: 
SE REE OT Sie Eee eee ae Mat RO oe re Tee Soe kee hee 23. 96 —5.8 —10.0 
Bituminous.............- Riciatastectahin Seabias'> a aman iene ah taaneaeie 17. 07 —1.2 —15.7 
3. Metalliferous mining. ...___- phe bcadhbbbahinudesbstuaaldsaadmede 22. 33 —4.3 —17.7 
4. Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. ._.................-.--.----.- 21. 05 —2.9 —15.1 
od ci lanai scauensaaradueach 33. 69 —6.0 —7.8 
6. Public utilities: 
a ee ne 29. 14 —1.5 +1.0 
on nnn nabun keke ge eeanewen 31. 40 —0.4 —0.1 
I Seed 31. 03 —2.1 —3.0 
7. Trade: 
oe ek, chiwilaieen dda sedeneidaks 30. 47 —0.6 —4.0 
anaes pid dude ae nome aae ae 24. 09 +1.0 —3.6 
8. Hotels (cash payments only)!____- inkitnbebsdckthtdascdddeceadad 15. 68 —2.0 —7.3 
9. Canning and preserving... .........-_- eT NE SE RY, SERIES 13. 03 —12.5 —18.6 
f ot Specie eS RSS eee CR 6S AR 18. 51 —0.7 (2) 
pe a a ru Cade cdihadecacbinke das 21. 93 —2.9 | (2) 
a ee aden maibekeesxenn een 23. 22 —2.8 | (2) ° 
! The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 2 Data not available. 
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Per capita earnings for July, 1931, given in the preceding th). 
must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are 
actual per capita weekly earnings computed by dividing the {ota 
number of employees reported into the total amount of pay ro|! jp 
the week reported, and the ‘‘number of employees”’ includes || 
persons who worked any part of the period reported—that is, part. 
time workers as well as full-time workers. 

Comparisons are made with per capita earnings in June, 1931, and 
with July, 1930, where data are available. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to || 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of May 
and June, instead of for June and July, 1931, consequently the figures 
can not be combined with those presented in the summary table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 








Amount of pay roll in 


Number on pay roll entire month 


| Per 
Industry —— om of 
— . | change 
May 15, | June 15, May, 1931 | June, 1931 





1931 1931 











Class I railroads_............-...-- | 1,321,683 | 1, 301, 902 -5 | $179, 131, 761 | $175, 321, 519 | 





The total number of employees included in this summary is 5,79)3.- 
423 whose combined earnings in one week amounted to approximately 
$145,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
July, 1931 


Comparison ~of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, June and July, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in July, 1931, 
decreased 2.5 per cent as compared with June, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 5.4 per cent. 

These changes are based upon returns from 13,460 identical estab- 
lishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries in the 
United States, having in July 2,684,421 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $59,354,085. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for July, 1931, is 
70.4, as compared with 72.2 for June, 1931, 74.1 for May, 1931, and 
81.6 for July, 1930; the index of pay-roll totals for July, 1931, is 59.1, 
as compared with 62.5 for June, 1931, 66.6 for May, 1931, and 75.9 
for July, 1930. 

Decreases in employment and earnings have been reported regi 
larly in manufacturing industries in July of each of the nine years for 
which the bureau’s records are available. These seasonal decreases 
are due largely to the usual July closing for inventory taking and 
repairs, together with the July 4 holiday period and the beginning 0! 
the regular vacation season. 
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Increased employment and earnings were reported in only 1 of the 
12 groups of manufacturing industries on which the bureau’s indexes of 
employment and pay roll are based; the leather group reported an 
increase of 6.1 per cent in employment and an increase of 8.8 per cent 
in pay-roll totals. The remaining 11 groups reported decreased 
employment ranging from 0.5 per cent in the tobacco-products group to 
5.7 per cent in the stone-clay-glass group. An additional group of 
10 manufacturing industries, surveyed but not yet included in the 
bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll totals, will be found at 
the end of Table 1. The per cents of change for this group have not 
been computed, for the reason that the industries included are not 
weighted according to their relative importance in the group, and the 
trend shown by the group totals reflects, therefore, the changes 
occurring in the establishments reporting. 

Employment increased in July in 18 of the 64 manufacturing 
industries now included in the bureau’s monthly employment survey, 
and pe totals increased in 14 industries. The greatest increases 
in employment over the month interval were largely seasonal and were 
reported in the following industries: Beet sugar, 15.1 per cent; radio, 
10.3 per cent; boots and shoes, 6.9 per cent; flour, 6.1 per cent; woolen 
and worsted goods, 4.8 per cent; beverages, 4.7 per cent; ice cream, 
4.6 per cent; cane-sugar refining, 4.3 per cent; and men’s clothing, 
4.1 per cent. 

The greatest decrease in employment in July was shown in the 
agricultural-implement industry, which reported a falling off of 19.8 


sper cent. The aircraft industry reported a drop of 13.7 per cent in 


number of employees, and the women’s clothing and the stove 
industries reported decreases of over 12 per centeach. Confectionery 
showed a seasonal loss in employment of 10.5 per cent; the glass in- 
dustry decreased 9.2 per cent; and the pottery industry declined 8 
per cent in number of employees in July as compared with June. 
Employment in the automobile industry decreased 7.4 per cent, 


-foundry and machine-shop products showed a falling off of 5 per cent 


in employment, the iron and steel industry reported 1.4 per cent 
fewer employees, and the cotton-goods industry decreased 1.1 per 
cent over the month interval. 

The Mountain division was the only geographic division in which 
decreased employment was not reported in July, employment in this 
district showing an increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 


‘coupled with a slight increase in earnings. The remaining 8 geo- 


graphic divisions reported both decreased employment and pay-roll 
totals, the South Atlantic division reporting the smallest decrease in 


‘humber of employees (0.9 per cent) and the East North Central 
» division reporting the greatest loss (4.3 per cent). 
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TABLE 1. 


MONTHLY 


MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE 








Industry 





Food and kindred products - 
Slaughtering and meat 
. packing__ 
Cc onfectionery - 


Sugar refining, cane _ - 

Textiles and their products_- 
Cotton goods-__-- 
Hosiery and knit goods_-_-__- 
| “SESS 6) See 
Woolen and worsted goods - 
Carpets and rugs- --- 
Dyeing and + aanen textiles. 
Clothing, men’s niente 
Shirts and collars__________- 
Clothing, women’s. -- x 
Millinery and lace goods_- ae 


Iren and steel and their 
products______- 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural-iron work 
Foundry and machine-shop 
NL (642205000sdmonda 
Hardware 
Beecweee too. ............- 
Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 
apparatus 
Stoves 


Lumber and its products___- 
Lumber, sawmills---_------ 
Lumber, millwork__._------ 
RE I Se ae 


Leather and its products___- 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
SS See 
Printing, book and job___-- 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Petroleum refining 


sinets clay, and glass prod- 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled 


Brass, bronze, and copper 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes_-_-... 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Estab- | 


lish- 


| ments | 


1, 925 


202 
318 


315 | 
380 | 
698 | 


12 
2, 373 


492 | 


340 


| 


Number on pay roll 


LABOR REVIEW 


1931, 


—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN 
AND JULY, 








216, 134 


| 
82, 671 


33, O77 | 


14, 021 
14, 857 
64, 662 

6, 846 


546, 544 
189, 066 
87, 042 
45, 651 
56, 940 
18, 397 
34, 531 
56, 382 
17, 239 
28, 512 
12, 784 


505, 777 
202, 961 
9, 047 
22, 104 


21, 186 


23, 735 
16, 950 


160, 321 
87, 603 
23, 012 
49, 706 


124, 312 
24, 505 
99, 809 


231, 256 
76, 827 
23, 126 
54, 553 
76, 750 


86, 423 
34, 238 

6, 664 
45, 521 


110, 022 
19, 220 
30, 405 
16, 752 
43, 645 
46, 261 
17, 009 
29, 252 
56, 575 

8, 270 





| June, 1931 





183, 863 | 
25, 931 | 





48, 305 


July, 1931 


213, 920 


$1, 624 
29, 592 
14, 668 
15, 768 
65, 130 

7, 138 


538, 218 
186, 910 


59, 679 
17, 945 
33, 227 
58, 688 
16, 932 
24, 882 
11, 990 


488, 953 
200, 220 
8, 858 
22, 322 


174, 720 
25, 037 
19, 832 


23, 123 
14, 841 


154, 458 
83, 765 
22, 516 
48, 177 


131, 801 


25, 096 | 


106, 705 


229, 496 
76, 911 
22, 895 
54, 163 
75, 527 


85, 194 
34, 506 

6, 187 
44, 501 


103, 558 
19, 309 
29, 225 
15, 405 
39, 619 
45, 270 
16, 590 
28, 680 
56, 255 


8, 160 
48, 095 
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Per 
cent of 
change 


D So 
NONI Cor Aor 


Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 








June, 1931 


$5, 413, 973 


2, 122, 338 
584, 826 
455, 598 
367, 973 

1, 683, 074 
200, 164 


9, 280, 845 
2, 620, 690 
1, 428, 030 
811, 491 
1, 164, 212 
394, 028 
768, 515 
1, 026, 356 
226, 704 
592, 429 
248, 390 


11, 455, 547 
4, 618, 299 
172, 896 
539, 819 


4, 247, 181 
491, 291 
507, 548 


510, 826 
367, 687 


2,857, 537 
1, 485, 357 
479, 213 
892, 967 


2, 404, 212 
578, 521 
1, 825, 691 


7, 034, 921 
1, 777, 889 

500, 738 
1, 779, 258 
2, 977, 036 


2, 448, 234 
916, 356 
119, 742 

1, 412, 136 





July, 1931 


$5, 312, 222 


2, 085, 781 
481, 818 
473, 185 
391, 542 

1, 667, 022 
212, 874 


9, 077, 371 | 
2, 532, 236 
1, 269, 774 
776, 927 
1, 228, 815 
378, 002 
742, 770 
1, 147, 350 
232, 801 | 
542, 988 | 
225, 708 | 


10, 438, 059 | 
4,127,714 | 
173, 072 

561, 077 | 


3, 831, 182 | 
446, 105 
492, 400 | 


| 
| 


491, 747 
314, 762 


2,672, Sil 
1, 371, 677 
452, 218 
848, 916 


2, 615, 624 
587, 397 
2, 028, 227 


6, 808, 194 | 
1, 701, 581 
482, 704 
1, 733, 822 | 
2, 890, 087 


2, 408, 849 | 
910, 998 
110, 236 

1, 387, 615 


2, 148, 406 
485, 766 
507, 583 
270, 626 
884, 431 


922, 005 
314, 284 
607, 721 





128, 430 | 
704, 295 | 


TICAL 


BY INDUSTIks 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1931, BY INDUSTRIES— 
Continued 
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. | «Amount of pay roll 
; Estab-| Number on payroll | per (1 week) | Per 
of Industry lish- (__ nha ~ __| cent of | cent of 
ige ments | change | change 
| June, 1931} July, 1931 June, 1931 | July, 1931 
vehicles for land trans- 
Veertation At 1,236 | 405,080 | 380,104 (1) ($10,963,562 | $9,651,056 | (1) 
1,7 itn wwesrnnmews 209 | = 283, 270 262, 430 —7.4 7, 539, 650 6, 467, 946 —14.2 
7.6 Carriages and wagons------- 48 | 724 743 +2.6 15, 738 15, 295 —2.8 
“3.9 Car building and repairing, | 
“t.4 electric-railroad----------- 440 27, 678 26, 849 —3.0 830, 455 790, 118 —4.9 
10 Car building and repairing, 
6.3 steam-railroad -.......---- 539 93, 408 90, O82 —3.6 | 2,577,719 | 2,377, 697 —7.8 
) Miscellaneous industries ___ 484 | 267,272 | 257,194 | (") 7,001,032 | 6,466,763 | (1) 
“3.4 Agricultural implements---- 77 11, 208 8,984 | —19.8 226, 096 194,708 | —13.9 
ae Electrical machinery, ap- 
“4.3 paratus, and supplies. ---- 213 153, 198 148, 234 —3.2 4, 032, 397 3, 807, 555 —5.6 
od Pianos and organs -.-------- 59 3, 879 3,550 | —8.5 90, 526 | 76,320 | —15.7 
4] Rubber boots and shoes - - _- 8 12, 151 12, 296 +1.2 205, 402 | 218,476 | +6.4 
“3.3 Automobile tires and inner | 
-o Pines coepeoningdn~ 38 50, 999 49,492 | —3.0 1, 486, 384 | 1, 271, 521 —14.5 
at i as 89 35, 837 | 34,638 | —3.3 960, 227 | 898, 183 —6.5 
“4 Total—54 industries | 
used in computing | 
| index numbers of 
as employment and | | 
. : ET 13,460 | 2,755,977 | 2,684,421 | = (') 63, 115,055 | 59,354,085 | (') 
9) Bi industries added since Feb- | | | 
ruary, 1929, for which data | | 
H- for the index-base year | 3) 
+. (1926) are not available_ | 1,002 138, 616 138,271 | () 3, 451, 727 3, 283,493  (') 
3.0 METERS, 50.52,0b00-2-5:-< 18 23, 684 23,983 | +1.3| 479,085 476,985 | —0.4 
= eR 50 20,773 | 22,908 | +10.3 | 504,515 521,037 | +3.3 
id ic, cocina icp ae 37 8,101 | 6,988 | —13.7 267, 106 220, 067 —17.6 
ae i, Ia Setldeinies 151 12, 348 | 12, 123 —1.8 265, 454 221, 465 —16.6 
44 Paint and vernish ____-._---- 292 16,457 |* 15, 547 —5.5 450, 353 413, 011 —8.3 
, ' Rubber gooas, other than | 
cy boots, shoes, tires, and 
rg lil Se 81 16, 031 15, 789 —1.5 346, 594 337, 625 —2.6 
“a SG SSRTaS Seer eae 53 2, 724 3,136 | +15.1 84, 821 91, 040 +7.3 
“4.9 el lia | 258 12, 416 13,000 | +4.7 376, 050 405,166 | +7.7 
Cash registers, adding ma- | 
*- chines, and calculating | 
ne ea i A le 46 16, 193 15, 378 —5.0 464, 618 406, 070 —12.6 
' Typewriters and supplies__- 16 9, 889 9, 419 | —4.8 213, 131 191,027 | —10.4 
4 ; All industries___.._____. | 14,462 | 2,894,593 2,822, 692 | (?) | 66, 566, 782 | 62, 637, 578 (?) 
“29 RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
1) | 
0.6 GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 4 
~}7 Pow England. ...........-.---- | 1,641) 350,719 | 346,123 | —1.3 | $7,494,446 | $7,312,484 | —2.4 
eee | 3,630 825, 577 809, 018 —2.0 | 20,036,509 | 19, 169, 037 —4.3 
ast North Central_..........-- 3, 546 922, 321 882, 911 —4.3 | 22, 860,765 | 20, 679, 960 —9.5 
(1) Vest North Central_...-..----- | 1,312 153, 792 151, 687 —1.4 | 3,685,928 | 3, 560, 281 —3.4 
5.8 Mepouth Atlantic. ___.___._______- | 1,750 | 327,013} 324,089; —0.9| 5,691,127 | 5,457,286) —4.1 
88 ast South Central___.--....--- 675 | 105,355 104, 338 —1.0) 1,768,191 1, 680, 770 —4.9 
-16.3 est South Central - -._.....-.- 789 | 80, 182 76, 983 —4.0 1, 722, 272 1, 641, 971 —4,7 
11. glountain. 2. | 284 26, 569 26, 583.| +(4) 672, 766 673,745 | +0.1 
te emascocesipen 835 103, 065 100,960 | —2.0| 2,634,778 | 2,462,044 —6. 
0) [BR All divisions... | 14,462 2,804, 598 | 2,822,692 | () | 66, 566, 782 | 2,687,578 | 
10.3 ' The per cent of change has not been Seen for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
=7.3 ¢ unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
oper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
() ppresent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. ‘ 
The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
0.5 unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting. 
“Li ' See footnote 3, p. 206 


Ss than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
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TABLE 2,—PER CENT OF CHANGE, JUNE TO JULY, 1931, 12 GROUPS OF MANUPFA¢ 
TURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF 54 INDUSTRIES , 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index ni hers of 
the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the indu.tries) 








| — 


Per cent of change Per cent 0f change 
June to July, 1931 || June to July, 1937 
Group 
Num- | Amount Num- mount 
ber on | of pay- || ber on of pay. 
payroll payroll roll 








Food and kindred products. —0.6 1.! Stone, clay, and glass products -- 
Textiles and their products. —1.8 2. Metal products, other than iron 
Iron and steel and their prod- and steel_. : 

| ae Swsieel —3.4 Tobacco products ‘ae 
Lumber and its products- | —3.9 be Vehicles for land transportation _| 
Leather and its products........| +6.1 ; Miscellaneous industries 
Paper and printing | —08;) —31 
Chemicals and allied products..|_ —1.1 | —1.5 Total: 54 industries 




















Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, July, 1931, with July, 1930 


EMPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in July, 1931, was 13. 
99 


z.1 


per cent below the level of July, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 
per cent lower. 

Decreased employment and earnings were shown in each of the 12 
groups of manufacturing industries. The textile group reported the 
smallest loss in employment and earnings over the 12-month interval, 
a decrease of 1.9 per cent in number of employees and 4.6 per cent in 
pay-roll totals. ‘The lumber group showed the greatest loss in en- 
ployment over the year period (23.6 per cent), while the iron and steel 
group of industries showed the greatest falling off in earnings (36,3 
per cent). 

Of the 54 industries on which the bureau’s general indexes of en: 
ployment and pay roll are based, three industries only—cotton goods, 
woolen and worsted goods, and carpets and rugs—had more en: 
ployees at the end of the 12-month period than they had at the 
beginning. These three industries, together with the dyeing and 
finishing industry, reported increased pay-roll totals over the corre. 
sponding month of the previous year. The remaining industries re. 
ported both decreased employment and earnings over the year inter 
val. The greatest decrease in both items was shown in the agricul: 
tural implement industry, in which employment was 55.7 per cent 
below the level of July, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 56.7 per ceut 
lower. 

Decreases in employment ranging from 31.9 per cent to 37 per cet 
were shown in the fertilizer, machine tool, carriage and wagon, al 
piano industries. The structural-iron work, foundry and machine 
shop products, stove, sawmill, petroleum refining, steam-railroal 
car building and repairing, and brick industries reported losses 1 
employment ranging from 21.4 to 27.6 per cent. Employment 1 
the automobile and the iron and steel industries was 17 per cent ant 
16.9 per cent, respectively, below the level of the corresponding 1onth 
of 1930. 

With but one exception (dyeing and finishing textiles), those i 
dustries in which decreased employment was reported over the yeil 
interval showed even more pronounced losses in pay-roll totals. 
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Each of the nine geographic divisions reported decreased employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals in this year-to-year comparison, the de- 
creases in employment ranging from 6.7 per cent in the New England 


f jivision to 20.4 per cent in the West South Central division. With 


the exception of the Mountain division, the decreases in earnings in 
the several divisions were greater than the losses in employment. 


TypLE 3.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1931, WITH JULY, 1930 
(The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
























































Per cent of change | Per cent of change 
July, 1931, com- | July, 1931, com- 
pared with July, pared with July, 
1930 1930 
Industry en Industry 
l 
Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount 
beron | of pay | beron | of pay 
| pay roll roll | pay roll roll 
Food and kindred products. —7.5| -—12.0| Paper and printing—contd. 
Slaughtering and meat Printing, book and job___..| —12.2 —17.0 
a ee —8.0 —11.1 | Printing, newspapers ------- —3.1 | —4.6 
Confectionery -.........--.- —9.7 —18.9 
Bet Geri qaccconcsnese —8.1 —11.4 Chemicals and allied prod- | 
Ped deniintneninmnenee —7.4 —12.9 | _ tee eae —16,6 | —19,3 
Oat cxtnnictrnnccnons —5.7 —11.0 TS Se ae ee —7.8 —10.2 
‘gar refining, came.........| —15.6 —16. 2 | oo | ae eee | —37.0 —42.7 
Petroleum refining____...--- | —21.7 | —24.2 
extiles and their products_. —1,9 —4,6 | 
a | +0.4 +1.5 | Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Hosiery and knit goods-_-_--- } —1.2 —9.0 DE iititsccccksrewiicinstnanl “Ret  —Sit 
Duet So ncn ns-- poxkivw 19.1 —17.9 3 ee eee —19.7 | —27.1 
Woolen and worsted goods_| +49.6 +8. 1 Brick, tile, and terra cotta..| —24.5 —39.8 
Carpets and rugs --_-.-.---- |} +9.5 +19. 4 | Ft ee Spal IS ae —6.0 —21.3 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | IRE eT Ay —7.6 | —10.2 
- Sit te —1.8 +1.2 | 
Clothing, men’s-_-.....------ | —4.3 —11.5 | Metal products, other than 
Shirts and collars..........| —6.2 —8.9 iron and steel_________ —13,5 —22,8 
Clothing, women’s___-___-_-- —4.9 —12.8 | Stamped and enameled 
Millinery and lace goods - - - —3.1 —7.1 ne EEE Bie Be nny ae —8.4 —14.3 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
on and steel and their | products..................| —16.0 —26.0 
SreGGGees cue-s-...-5.2-.:..] —ES —36.5 | 
Iron and steel_..............| —16.9 —35.1 | Tobacco products________- ' —9,9 —17.6 
OS eee —17.5 —28. | Chewing and smoking to- 
Structural-iron work... __--- —24.8 —31. 1 bacco and snuff.........-- —6.8 —9.4 
Foundry and machine-shop \ Cigars and cigarettes__.....| —10.3 —18.5 
= ley ED —27.4 —40.0 
NS ee | —15.4 —27.7 | Vehicles for land transpor- 
Machine tools - ............. | —36.1 ae —19,7 — 26, 6 
Steam fittings and steam i} Automobiles........-...--.-- —17.0 —26.4 
and hot-water heating | 1} Carriages and wagons.....-.| —32.9 —39. 1 
PRR a stanencccedccs! “319 —27.4 || Car building and repairing, 
ee a —29. 5 || electric-railroad___...____- —14.2 —18.0 
| Car building and repairing, 
umber and its products... —23.6 —33, 8 | steam-railroad -_.......-.- —23.1 —27.5 
Lumber, sawmills ......._-. —27.6 —40. 2 | 
Lumber, millwork._......-- —16.5 —25.0 || Miscellaneous industries____- —19,0 —28, 2 
ae | —17.3 —25.7 Agricultural implements....| —55.7 —56.7 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
ather and its products... -—2.5| —7.6 | paratus, and supplies_.-_- 18.6] 28.6 
_ 4) 5 ht Sa ; 6.2 —9.7 Pianos and organs-____.-__-- —31.9 —45. 2 
Boots and shoes...........- | 1.5 —7.0 Rubber boots and shoes....| —7.5 —21.7 
Automobile tires........._-- —11.2 —20. 6 
per and printing....._____. —8,3 —12,7 Shipbuilding ---............- —15.9 —25.9 
Paper and pulp............- | —9.8 —18.9 _— 
6 IS | —8.4 —14.9 All industries. _________. —13,7 —22,1 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contad. 
A ‘iq —6.7| —13.9 || West South Central............| —20.4| —27.2 
iddie Atlantic. ............... —14.4] —23.9 || Mountain. -....................| —17.6| —13.5 
ast North Central_........._.- Aix. i>. SSR npn —16.4 —24.0 
est North Central__....._.__- —14.1 —17.8 ——_——_ --——. 
buth Atlantic. _............... | =—85] —15.3 All divisions__._________- | —13,7| —2&1 
ast South Central.......-.-__- | -1L1] 18.3 | | 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTuAL per capita weekly earnings in July, 1931, for each of the 
64 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta. 
tistics, together with per cents of change in July, 1931, as compared 
with June, 1931, and July, 1930, are shown in Table 4. 

Per capita earnings in July, 1931, for the combined 54 chief many. 
facturing industries of the United ‘States, upon which the bureay’s 
indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, were 3.1 per cent leg 
than in June, 1931, and 9.8 per cent less than July, 1930. 

The actual average per capita weekly earnings in July, 1931, for 
the 54 manufacturing industries were $22.11; the average per capity 
earnings for all of the 64 manufacturing industries surveyed wer 
$22.19. 

Per capita earnings given in Table 4 must not be confused wit) 
full-time weekly rates of wages. They are actual per capita weekly 
earnings, computed by dividing the total number of employers 
reported into the total amount of pay roll in the week reported, and 
the ‘‘number of employees” includes all persons who worked any 
part of the period reported—that is, part-time workers as well ss 
full-time workers. 


TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
JULY, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH JUNE, 1931, AND JULY, 1930 











F Per cent of change July 

Per capita - mange “wy, 

weekly | 1931, compared with- 
earnings in |——— 

July, 1931 June, 1931 | July, 198 


Industry 





Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery 


+i+i14 


Sugar ee cane 
Textiles and their products: 
I eo nl 
ee eee me . . ... ence . ’ 
Silk goods ’ 
Woolen and worsted goods_......___-__.----------- 
Carpets and rugs. -........--.--..------ aes 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. ______.._.__-- 
Clothing, men’s 
EE NRE SENET FSR es Aa Q 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods___.__._..._------- eee Se ae 
Iron and steel and their products: 
Iron and steel 
ae abeall : 
Structural-iron work ‘ 
Foundry and machine-shop products 





rerenwm Kroone 
er O30 30 Or 


titt! 


| +++ 
HOD maT 


FES RESP oNPPS won 


oom Coot, NPNOOCOK COWS 








Machine tools te 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-w ater heating apparatus. ; 


Litt 1++! 


Lumber and its products: 
ne Ee Saddle ahah 
asc enbedoewne dee - 
ae a So oe a 

Leather and its products: 
eR sai See a eS a he ee uno obageebes 
Boots and shoes 

Paper and printing: 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 
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tanpte 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
JULY, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH JUNE, 1931, AND JULY, 1930—Continued 








ee 


Per cent of change July, 


Per tagien 1931, compared with— 


weekly 
earnings in 
July, 1931 


Industry 





June, 1931 | July, 1930 





Chemicals-and allied products: 
Chemicals J 
Fertilizers 
Petroleum, refining 

Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Glass 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products-_---_____- 
Tobacco products: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 
Vehicles for land transportation: 
Automobiles___.--_- 
Carriages and wagons i 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad 
Miscellaneous industries: 
CS eg ETS” tap Eee ai: SE ED 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies___....._.____-- 
Pianos and organs 
RR AS REI STP EEE TE ES 
Aeeeeee Gres and inner tubes.........-..-<<csccedecann--- 
RE AE a EE Kats 
Industries added since February, 1929, for which data for the index 
base year (1926) are not available: 


Paint and varnish 

Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes. 
Beet sugar 

GE: OE Se a NS A SERS. UE Rays Poo. 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines. 
ee ene DIN, . cect camkonnews se 














1 Data not available. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLE 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to July, 1931, together with the average indexes for 
each of the years 1923 to 1930, inclusive. 

Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of per- 
sons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufactur- 
ing industries upon which the bureau’s general indexes are based and 
in each of the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for 
the combined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for July, 
1930, and May, fy and July, 1931. 


In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the relative 
importance of the industries. 
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TABLE 5.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN May, 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JULY, 1931 , 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 






























































= 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month| ' : : 
1923 | 1924 1925 | 1026 | 1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 19 
ray oes Las ahs tary GTS OM SRF AI Spe ak. aS Se 
Jan _ _ _|106. 6)103. 8} 97. 9/100. 4) 97. 3} 91. 6) 95. 2) 90. 2} 73. 1) 95. 8) 98. 6] 93.9) 98.0) 94.9) 89.6) 94.5) 87.6 + 
Feb___|108. 4105. 1) 99. 7/101. 5| 99. 0} 93.0) 97. 4) 90. 3) 74. 1) 99. 4/103. 8} 99. 3) 102. 2/100. 6} 93.9101. 8) 90.7 | 
Mar-__|110. 8 104. 9| 100. 4/102. 0} 99. 5} 93.7) 98. 6) 89. 8} 74. 8/104. 7/103. 3/100. 8/103. 4) 102. 0} 95. 2 103. 9) 90.5 | 
Apr___/110. 8 102. 8) 100. 2 mt 9 98. 6} 93.3] 99.1] 89. 1] 74. 51105. 7/101. 1) 98.3 101, 5) 100. 8} 93. 8 104. 6) 89. s + 
May-_-/110. 8) 98. 8) 98. 9) 99 97. 6| 93.0) 99. 2} 87. 7] 74. 1)109. 4} 96. F] 98. 5) 99. 8) 99. 8| 94. 1/104. 8) 87.6. K% 
June__/110. 9) 95. 6) 98. 0) 90.3 97. 0} 93. 1) 98. 8} 85. 5) 72. 2/109. 3) 90. 8} 95. 7] 99. 7) €7. 4] 94. 2'102. 8) 84.1 | 
July___ | 109. 2) 92. 3) 97. 2) 97.7) 95. 0} 92.2) 98. 2} 81. 6] 70. 4/104. 3) 84. 3] 93. 5} 95. 2) 93.0) 91.2) 98.2) 75.4 
Aug. _| 108. 5) 92. 5) 97. 8| 98. 7 95. 1] 93. 6} 98. 6} 79.9 103. 7} 87. 2) ©5. 4! 98.7) 95.0) 94. 2)102. 1) 73.4 
Sept _ _/108. 6, 94. 3) 98. 9) L00. 3) 95. 8| 95.0) 99.3] 79. 7 104. 4} 89.8) 94.4) 99.3) 94.1] 95. 4102. 6) 74. 2 
Oct __ _|108. 1) 95. 6|100. 4/100. 7| 95.3) 95.9} 98. 3) 78. 6 106. 8} 92. 4) 100. 4/102. 2 95. 2} 99. 0'102. 3) 72.7 
Nov-..|107. 4} 95. 5100.7} 99. 5| 93. 5] 95. 4| 94.8] 76.5]. _|105. 4) 91. 41100. 4! 99. 6] 91. 6| 96. 1/ 95.1) 68 
Dec...105. 4} 97. 3}100. 8) 98.9] 92. 6} 95. 5) 91.9] 75. 1|-..._|103. 2} 95. 7/101. 6) 99. 8) 93. 2| 97 7} 92.0) 67 
Av__ 108, 8) 98, 2) 99. 2 100.0) 96.4 =o 97.5 83, 2|! 73. 3/104. 3, 94, 6| 97. 7/100 0 96. 5) 94, 5,100, 4) 80.3) G4) 
} } i } | 

















1 Average for 7 months. 


Lea 


Following Table 6 are two charts which represent the 54 separate: 
industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as well 4 
the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 193 
and January to July, 1931, inclusive. 





Pay 





TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1930, AND MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1931 








che 
iMonthly average, 1926= 100} 



































































Employment Pay-roll totals Sto: 
Industry 1930 1931 1930 1931 
{ 
June June | Met 
ar 
General index_______ A ksoder 81.6] 71] 722] 7.4; 9) 66.6) 625| a 
Food and kindred products.______| 94.7 83.0 88, 1 87.6 97.6 87.3 87.2 ‘Prop 
Slaughtering and meat packing--- 96.8 90. 6 90. 2 89.1 100. 7 91.6 91.0 sy 
III Soci ch os asad niente 76.6 78. 6 77.3 69. 2 73.7 73.3 72. 5 50. 
Feehan oa ere ane 102. 8 83.7 60.3 94. 5 102. 4 82.6 87.3 i. 
RT ES a ee 97.7 86. 3 85.3 90. 5 99.5; 8&.1 81.5 vf 
PIRSA ee eS SS 98. 1 91.7 91.9 92. 5 99. 8 89. 7 89. 7 | SA 
Sugar refining, cane-...........-- 99.8 79.1 80. 7 84.2] 103.6 79. 5 81.6 ‘i. 
Textiles and their products_______- 77.6 79.8 77.5 76, 1 67.3 68. 9 65. 5 6.) 
a a ee 75.9 79.1 77.0 76. 2 64.8 72.6 68. 1 65.4 
Hosiery and knit | ST 80.9 81.4 81.9 79.9 70.8 74.7 72.4 fA 
ES ee ee epee 78. 6 76.9 67.4 63.6 67.7; 66.9 58. 1 bd 
Woolen and worsted goods_____-- 77.4 77.4 80.9 84.8 ea. = 74.5 78 
Coenete aunt rage: 353. -52..c.. 68. 7 78. 2 77.1 75. 2 50. 6 65. 4 63. 0 6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.___- 84.2 91.2; 86.0 82.7 72.8 84.7 76. 2 
oe eee 79.7 72. 8 73. 3 76.3 70. 2 50.7 55.6 62 
Shirts and collars_. <sdnaicwanieel 76.1 74.9 72. 7 71.4 65. 2 62.7 57.8 
Clothing, women’s.._______..___.- 77.9 93.2) 84.9 74.1 65. 6 72. 4 62. 4 
Millinery and lace goods-_-__...-- 70.1 76.5 | 72.4 67.9 55.3 60.9 56. 6 





A Ne 


O44 





ING 
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y,aLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1930, AND MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1931—Continued 





Employment 





Industry 








Iron and steel and their products. 
Iron and steel 
Ee 
Structural-iron work____.--..__-- 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | 


EEE Vege 

Macnee 60000... ........5...- wait 

Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus_-_-_-__- 


Lumber and its products______ _- 
Lumber, sawmniills.._.....--..--_- 
Lumber, millwork ____.--..------ 
0 SE Sees — 


Leather and its products____- 
| SS ee 
Boots and shoes. __.......-..--- re 


) Paper and printing 


Pasar ae eee................ 
Paper boxes. --------- 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers_..._......_- 


", Chemicals and allied products__- 


8.1 


ui! 


7 
ae? 


Sg 


MALS 





) Metal products, other than iron | 


Miscellaneous industries_____- : 





RE a 
Petroleum refining-_........__-- 


) Stone, clay, and glass products__. 


Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- 
hl Ba he rarer area ek ae oe 
AE ln RE ee EE a 


and steel ee ee 
Stamped and enameled ware_____! 
Brass, bronze, and copper pro- 
ES RE a imaicnchan 


Tobacco products___- 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
ER 
Cigars and cigarettes _____...__-_- 
Vehicles for land transportation__| 
pS TE 
Carriages and wagons___________- 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
ES RS 
Car - building and _ repairing, 
| EE IE: 


Agricultural implements _________! 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 

ee 
Pianos and organs... _.._......_-- 
Rubber boots and shoes._________| 
Automobile tires and inner tubes_| 
RR a | 





69. 


68. 
68. 
63. 
70. 


No = 


85, 
86, 


97. 
89. 


87. 


107. 


8 
80. 3 
4 


— D-12 © 
NPONNN 


| 


oc 
s or 
ae aO- bo onwcsS 


— ae ow oem co, 











Pay-roll totals 
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1931 | 1930 | 1931 
May June July July | May June July 

70.3| 67.4) 65.1) 74.5! 57.8) 520! 47.3 
74.21 70.7| 69.7| 74.41 621] 54.1| 483 
61.0| 59.2| 58.0! 67.6| 55.8| 486 48.6 
72.5 71.2 71.9 | 88.5 60.8 | 58.7 | 61.0 
69.51 66.6] 633! 77.5! 564] 51.6] 46.5 
68.0] 66.7) 64.4. 61.3, 53.2) 488| 443 
68.7] 65.3] 61.1! 84.0) 545/| 506 | 49. 1 
55.8| 546] 53.2] 530! 41.9/ 400| 385 
64.8| 62.6 | 54.8) 55.9) 50.3) 46.0 | 39. 4 
54.6| 54.1) 52.0) 621, 45.0) 43.9) 411 
51.6| 51.6| 49.3| 64.7| 41.8| 41.9| 38.7 
56.0| 54.3 | 581) 90.5) 49.1) 47.3 | 44.6 
61.5 | 60.4 | 58.5| 58.7| 487] 45.8] 43.6 
79.9/ 78.8| 83.6) 76.0) 665) 64.5) 70.2 
77.3| 77.3| 79.2| 822] 738| 721| 74.2 
80.6] 792| 84.7| 74.2) 64.4] 621 69.0 

| | j 
92.0/ 90.2) 89.5 99.4) 927. 89.6 86.8 
826] 81.0!) 811, 840| 75.2) 71.2| 681 
81.4 80.9 80. 1 90. 4 81.7 79.8 76.9 
91.5 | 88.7 88. 1 102. 6 90.9 87. 5 85.2 
107.7 | 106.2| 104.5 109.8) 110.3| 107.9 | 104. 8 
80.6| 75.3) 74.5. 91.8! 79.8! 5.2 | 74.1 
85.0 83.8 | 84.5 89.6 | 82.9 81.0 80. 5 
72.9| 44.5| 41.3} 71.0] 66.5| 442] 40.7 
78.1] 754] 73.7) 97.4] 7922] 75.1 73.8 

| | | 
65.1| 64.9) 61.2) 645! 55.7) 536 47.8 
66.1| 642] 64.5! 77.2] 611! 60.4 56.3 
52.7| 529| 50.9) 57.5| 39.4] 37.9 34.6 
82.1 77.9 71.7 62. 1 69.0 58.5 48.9 
74.0| 76.1) 69.1, 68.3! 69.0| 69.5 61.3 

| 
70.4} 69.3) 67.8 | 68.9 G16) 57.9 53.2 
72.3| 726| 70.8) 64.9| 63.9| 620 55.6 
69.5| 67.7| 66.3 | 70.5| 60.7| 563 52.2 
82.7] 81.7| 81.3) 867/ 723| 726) 71.4 
84.6| 81.8] 80.7| 84.8] 737| 77.1! 76.8 
82.4/ 81.7] 81.4] 869] 71.5] 72.0 | 70.8 
6.3 65.3) 61.8) 70.3) 65.6) 580 | 51.6 
79.1] 74.3] 688| 70.4| 735| 604] 51.8 
41.5| 37.1] 381| 63.7) 426| 40.0 38.8 
77.7| 76.5| 74.2| 86.3| 76.2) 74.4 | 70.8 
58.2! 56.7| 54.7| 69.1 | 56.9 | 54.4 | 50. 1 
73.0; 76.5| 73.6) 87.9) 72.0) 683 | €3.1 
49.7| 43.9| 35.2] 63.8 | 36.3} 320! 27.6 
84.3| 824] 79.7] 96.5| 781| 73.0] 689 
39.1) 318) 2.1) 352) 27.4) 229) 19.3 
63.5| 662| 67.0| 653, 456] 481/ 51.1 
72.5| 73.3| 71.1| 75.8| 69.4| 70.5] 60.2 
98.2) 980) 94.8] 1133) 96.6| 89.8| 84.0 

' i 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926-1931. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926 =100 


E MPLOYMENT. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926-193]. 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926 =100 


PAY-ROLL TOTALS. 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in July, 1931 


Reports as to working time of employees in July were received {ron 
11,641 establishments in 64 manufacturing industries. Three pe 
cent of the establishments were idle, while employees in 54 per cep; 
were working full time, and employees in 43 per cent were working 
part time. | 

Employees in the establishments in operation in July were working 
an average of 89 per cent of full time, this percentage showing 1 
change in average full-time operation over the month interval. 

Employees in the 43 per cent of the establishments working par 
time in July were averaging 75 per cent of full-time operation. 


TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIFy 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JULY, 1931 








— 


Per cent of estab- . a 

Establishments lishments in Avarepe per —_s 

reporting which employees b weporter 
worked— y 








All oper- | Establish. 
Per cent Part ating es- | ments op 

le time tablish- | erating 
ments part time 





Food and kindred products_____________- 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery _-_---_--- Spee TES: Nae 
Ice cream -- -- 


Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods f 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_._.....__.- 
Clothing, men’s_--_-- ee, Sa Se ee 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 
Iron and steel and their products 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural-iron work - _-_.._......-.-.-..- 
Foundry and machine-shop prc ducts__.- 
po ee ee a Set SS 
Machine tools 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus . 


8 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
SE SS ee 


Leather and its products 
eS Ce eae 


Boots and shoes_...._....--- Ba: el 


os 


oe 


ee 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp , 
5 any eponrnht pee 
Printing, book and job-_-__-_-- 
Printing, newspapers__-_---------- 


Chemicals and allied products. ____._.... 


s~8ZSE SSS SRI 




















ESSSB SBSER ZSS SSS 
S288 SESSR SSS 


oS Sk 


Petroleum refining..._.______- 
| 1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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[sie 7--PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JULY, 1931—Continued 



































Per cent of estab-| 4 Vopage ~ 
Establishments lishments in “full the per cont of 
reporting which employees | ‘U4 ime reported 
worked— see 
Industry shnaioal 
! 
All oper- | Establish- 
Total |Percent| Full Part | ating es- | ments op- 
number] idle time time tablish- | erating 
ments part time 
Stone, day, and glass products__.______- 690 il 57 32 90 71 
” he ines diutetsinecaniwest 82 10 80 10 98 81 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___......---.-- 380 12 50 39 88 72 
PUREE Wedwbedae 005 sc cc coca dsncccecccs gy 5 44 51 82 66 
Ca iii erect ttlinass niciects aninsinememmenl 129 14 74 12 96 72 
Metal products, other than iron and 
etedl. .ietiienn<--~- ee ee a 204 (1) 34 65 84 75 
Stamped and enameled ware---_-___--_--- Se 39 61 87 79 
Brass, bronze, and copper products____- 140 1 32 67 82 74 
Tebesse Mee «455 455-----2--2+--- 2 193 3 34 64 87 80 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_ 25 4 48 48 90 80 
Cigars and cigarettes._.....:...........- 168 2 32 66 87 80 
Vehicles for land transportation______- 1, 085 (1) 51 49 89 79 
Rn cnt aentwedanenne _ 9 = eee 30 70 80 70 
Carriages and wagons................--- 41 5 49 46 90 79 
Car building and repairing, electric-rail- 
SOOT ccccce tO ST te RS: Yee 80 20 97 87 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- 
hig tn tion neen caciecmee ss 487 (1) 33 66 86 79 
Miscellaneous industries_______________-- 405 3 34 63 85 16 
Agricultural implements--_-_............- 70 4 33 63 83 74 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
i. eatin ti i escinssns ecrdiinvenslanal 175 1 19 81 81 77 
oe al AR AE 45 18 18 64 75 68 
Rubber boots and shoes_..._.._._.____- SS eee 43 57 86 76 
Automobile tires and inner tubes_______- _ 2 eee 59 41 94 85 
RE iar a e  S A a 81 2 65 32 95 85 
Industries added in 1929 and 1930.______- 843 1 70 29 94 79 
Me oO I Es 45 4 58 38 95 87 
a os een eusmwnielnll 8 ee 67 33 92 77 
pe ey eee 34 3 82 15 97 80 
en SY EES Pa ee 121 2 31 66 82 7 
Paint and varnish.......................| , 257 (4) 68 32 94 82 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes___..__.________- ah icdeteibal. 52 48 90 80 
RES, ee 5 46 2 91 7 98 7 
Beverages. - . _- a Es imuneitise bi De noel 216 (4) 4 5 100 82 
CI a sas Ch endueien ae t.4.63i.5. 84 16 98 84 
I ie Sine otha season ol osnins 6 }..--. 67 33 88 64 
ne a 11, 641 | 3 54 | 43 89 |. 15 
) / 





! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 





2. Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in July, 
1931 


N THE following table the bureau presents by geographic divisions 
the data for 14 nonmanufacturing industries, the totals for which 
also appear in the summary of employment and pay-roll totals, page 
206. ‘The seasonal increase in the canning and preserving industry 


/continued in July, with substantial increases in both employment 


and pay-roll totals. Employment in anthracite mining showed a 
decrease of 14.5 per cent, metalliferous mining, 6.4 per cent, retail 
trade, 5.8 per cent, and bituminous coal mining, 2.6 per cent. The 
remaining groups reported fluctuations in employment of less than 
< per cent. 
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BY INDUSTRIES 


IN IDEN 








Geographic division 


| Estab- 
| lish- 
| ments 


Number on pay roll 


June, 1931 


July, 1931 


Per cent 


——— lof change 


Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 








Middle Atlantic 


Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic_ 
East South Central 
West South Central 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 


South Atlantic. ae 
East South Central 


Middle Atlantic 

East North Central____..__- 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 





ANTHRACITE MINING 








| June, 1931 | July, 1931 | 


| Per 
lof c! 
| 


cent 
lange 


| Sueal ae 
89,062  —14,5 | $2, 6/8, 925 | $2, 133, 662 | 





BITUMINOUS COAL MINING 








o 
= 


SBF ook 


do ys 


| 
pr ~2 90 


$873, 898 | 


467, 487 
62, 846 


867, 223 | 


569, 211 
28, 911 
262, 508 
38, 962 





Sr 8 
8 | SEHS8988 


— 

ws 

a 
) 








= Nw OWW ON ~1t> 


I 
~ 





3, 171, 046 








METALLIFEROUS MINING 





2 
1 
2 
7 

15, 465 
2, 122 


801 

8, 057 
5, 739 
2, 454 
1, 394 
13, 859 
2, 126 


—24.0 
—2.5 
+3. 4 
+0. 1 

—25.3 

—19.4 
+0. 2 


$20, 974 
143, 474 
136, 856 
46, 367 
32, 758 
417, 795 
61, 116 


123, 919 
146, 012 
46, 791 
27, 675 
353, 481 
55, 916 





| 
7 | 
40 | 
59 | 
4 
58 
%7 | 
31 | 
306 


36,773 | 





34, 430 





—6.4 





559, 340 











QUARRYING AND NONMETALLIC MINING 





SEEss 


Coon 


— 
y 


RPHNPRNDS 


uo 
~j]«] 


oe 
£35 


_ < 


I 
RSER 


SBRBAG 





29, 742 


29, 211 








+0. 7 
—0.8 
—3.1 
+0. 4 
—6.2 
+1.1 
—1.0 
+19. 3 
—~11 


$101, 780 
137, 491 
179, 593 

32, 260 
81,173 
42, 204 
44, 754 

906 


24, 167 


$111, 392 
138, 667 
156, 073 
31, 890 
71, 569 
36, 601 
43, 656 

1,819 
23, 274 


768, 780. 





—1.8 





644, 35s 





614, 941 





CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCING 











695 

26 

46 

415 
204 

16, 885 
273 


6, 298 





—20. 1 
+11.5 
+4.3 
—4.6 
—2.9 
+4.3 
+2.9 
7.5 


$16, 897 
794 

10, 694 
4, 271 
593, 886 
9, 823 
253, 158 


$14, 157 
513 

917 

10, 235 
4, 117 
582, 528 
9, 215 


218, 937 











24, S42 





+6.5 








840, 619 
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Geographic division 


Estab- 


ments | 
| June, 


Number on pay roll 





lish- 


= 





1931 | July, 1931 









New England. .---.-..--.--- 
Middle Atlantic_-_--...----- 
East North Central__..----- 
West North Central _--- 
South Atlantic_ - - ag 
East South Central___-_- 
West South Central 
Mountain--...------ 
RR 


All divisions. 








New England----.._--- 
Middle Atlantic_-_- 

East North Central__-__--- 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central_. 
West South Central 
Mountain - ---- ” 
Pacific. __- 


All divisions______- P 
















New England __-_-_-_- 
Middle Atlantic __- 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic. _. 
East South Central. 
West South Central 
Mountain. .._______ ; 
Pacific_____- ass ; 


All divisions._____- 



























Per cent 


——— lof change 


Amount of pay roll 











TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 





| 





724 | 27, 567 | 
1, 257 98, 842 98, 098 
1, 436 68, 764 68, 024 
1, 375 28, 953 29, 046 
560 19, 778 19, 815 
618 9, 927 9, 884 | 
725 17, 173 17, 113 | 
483 7, 269 | 7, 327 
913 29, 891 | 29, 831 
8,091 | 308, 154 306, 875 


| 


| 
27, 737 





+0. 6 
—0.8 
—1.1 
+0. 3 
+0. 2 
—0.4 
—0.3 
+0. 8 
—0.2 


—0,4 





POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER 











(1 week) 

Per cent 
of change 

June, 1931 | July, 1931 
$877, 312 $866, 852 —1.2 
3, 277, 533 3, 230, 468 —1.4 
1, 924, 264 1, 867, 176 —3.0 
732, 333 726, 445 —0.8 
554, 463 542, 512 —2.2 
226, 015 221, 123 —2.2 
398, 620 392, 971 —1.4 
180, 300 179, 736 —0.3 
937, 241 915, 583 —2.3 
9, 108,081 | 8, 942, 866 —1,8 




















274 22, 397 22, 234 
360 61, 390 61, 920 
660 56, 201 55, 807 
454 27, 858 27, €02 
28 21, 669 21, 727 
169 6, 955 7, 044 
565 16, 091 16, 254 
117 5, 752 5, 704 
839 | 22, 995 21, 729 
3, 716 241, 308 40, 021 








—0. 
+0. 
—0. 
—@ 
+0. 
i, 
+1. 
—(. 


rc 


o-G 


wmowwwe=+io-! 


—0.5 











$725,757 | $721, 233 —0.6 
2,035, 273 | 2, 041, 034 +0.3 
1,825,005 | 1,809, 926 —0.8 

807, 524 798, 517 —§ 3 
668, 571 663, 825 —0.7 
173, 942 176,300; +1.4 
449, 310 444,629! -1.0 
177, 74 177,341 | 0.2 
742, 257 703,238; —5.3 
7,605,413 | 7, 536,043 —0.9 








ELECTRIC RAILROADS! 





47 13, 724 13, 850 
153 36, 942 37, 418 
104 42, 286 42, 356 

59 14, 104 13, 896 

56 il, 738 11, 933 

13 2, 708 2, 706 

34 5, 045 5, 108 

15 2, 005 2, 000 

38 16, 186 16, 098 
519 144, 733 145, 365 











+0. 9 
+1.3 
+0. 2 
—1. 
+1. 
+0. 
+1.2 
—0.2 


. 


—U. 0 


_ so 


+0, 4 














$491,160 | $492,967| +04 
1,193,887 | 1,191,013) -—02 
1, 377, 287 | 1,339,605; -—2.7 
431, 211 413,269; 42 
333, 753 328,109' —1.7 
75, 200 72,570! —3.5 
137, 511 134,298; -—23 
£4, 100 54, 012 | —0. 2 
498, 117 484,192| —2.8 
4,592,176 | 4,510, 035 —1,8 











WHOLESALE TRADE 


















See footnotes at end of table 


























New England. -..........-- 606 15, 086 14,992; -—0.6| $459,166} $458,151 —0. 2 

Middle Atlantic....___.__. 291 9, 124 9,069 | —0.6 294, 483 294,559 | +(%) 
East North Central______- 293 11, 309 11,246 | -—0.6 347, 838 339, 108 —2.5 
West North Central _-_. 206 11, 905 11, 934 +0. 2 345, 249 347, 771 .7 
South A lantic._____- 168 3, 214 3,240 | +08 94, 626 93, 797 —0.9 
East South Central. 57 1, 562 1,552| —0.6 43, 022 42,1022; -—2.1 
West South Central... _- 290 5, 710 5,634} —1.3 164, 720 161,949 | —-1.7 
aie 85 1, 815 1, 834 +1.0 60, 389 60, 216 —0.3 
Sha a ae 357 10, 062 10,057 | —() 331, 219 322, 023 —2.8 
All divisions......._.| 2, 353 69, 787 69, 558 —0,3 | 2,140,712 | 2, 119, 676 | —1,0 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN 
TICAL NONMANUFACTU RING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 


BY INDUSTRIES—Continued 


| 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Geographic division 


Number on pay roll 


June, 1931 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 





Amount of pay roll 
| (1 week) 
Per cent 
of change) — 


July, 1931 | June, 1931 | | | July, 1931 








RETAIL TRADE 








New England-_-_-_______- ant SO 55, 373 53, 578 —3.2 | $1,336, 757 | $1,311, 509 
Middle Atlantic_....______- 3¢3 78, 905 70,067 | ~—11.2] 2,031,006 | 1 853,793 
East North Central. - 2, 742 73, 463 70, 958 —3.4 1, 817, 783 | 1, 754, 887 
West North Central_- 681 2", 422 18, 728 —8.3 433, 886 401, 838 
South Atlantic- 1, 053 20, 950 19, 854 —5.2 460, O86 440, 188 
East South Central 328 8, 026 7, 568 —5.7 151, 329 141, 814 
West South Central -_- 229 12, 572 11, 812 —6.0 250, 695 240, 652 
Mountain --_-__- d 189 4 881 4,7 —2.6 104, 743 99, 952 
EP ee 1, 798 40, 436 39, 563 —2.2 931, 246 906, 199 

All divisions ____.___- 10, 274 315, 028 296, 882 —5,.8 | 7,517,531 | 7,150,832 

















193) 














New England _----.---_-- 142 
Middle Atlantic. ____- 406 
East North Central-_- 391 
West North Central. 285 
South Atlantic. _-__- 164 
East South Central ae 89 
West South Central-_-_-_-___- 145 
DEN 4.5.4. Saietieebwne : 110 
| a TONS Seer se 333 


8, 394 
43, 623 
29, 932 
14, 805 
11, 179 

5, 927 

8, 359 

3, 442 
15, 369 








2, 065 





141, 030 


HOTELS : 

10,698 | +27.4 $133, 986 $159, 312 
45, 151 +3. 5 742, 069 747, 556 
29, 568 —1.2 502, 625 486, 560 
14, 455 —2.4 205, 020 198, 387 
10, 681 —4.5 4 160, 288 151, 965 
5, 756 —2.9 69, 302 66, 755 
8, 170 —2.3 105, £79 102, 072 
3, 599 +4.6 58, 751 £0, 923 
15, 657 +1.9 280, 435 279, 906 
143, 735 +1.9 | 2,258,355 | 2, 263, 436 

















CANNING AND PRESERVING 








New England--......____- 65 1, 154 1,340} +16.1 $22, 522 $23, 868 
Middle Atlantic--__-_-__- 90 7, 997 10, 342 +29. 3 145, 183 165, 190 
East North Central - 251 7, 379 13, 89% +88, 3 135, 100 193, 348 
West North Central _- 59 1, 902 3, 236 +70. 1 29, 769 51, 319 
South Atlantic. , 90 3, 538 3, 804 +7. 5 40, 066 35, 417 
East South Central_ x3 27 1, 487 1, 218 —18.1 15, 904 14, 044 
West South Central-.--__-_- 30 1, 507 1,330 | —11.7 6, 678 6, 900 
pO ee 54 1, 219 3, 725 | +205. 6 27, O15 £6, 877 
ais tk able ncccdhs 212 17, 094 23, 746 +38. 9 222, 691 2¢9, 271 
- —— * ———— 

All divisions...._.._.| 4 878 43,277 62,634 | +44,7 644, $28 816, 234 























LAUNDRIES 



















































































+1105 
+ 20.9 





+ 26,6 
















New England_-_......__-- . 45 2, 496 2, 505 +0. 4 $53, 328 $54, 029 
Middle Atlantic_.......__-- 89 11, 309 11, 260 —0.4 230, 815 230, 680 
East North Central_._____- 8&3 5, 411 5, 502 +1.7 104, 590 105, 269 
West North Central_-_...__- 62 5, 191 5, 211 +0.4 91, 090 89, 570 
South Atlantic. .........._- 53 5, 834 5, 973 +2. 4 92. 336 92, 957 
East South Central_____-_-- 36 2, 325 2, 436 +4. 8 30, 195 31, 221 
West South Central___-__-_- ll 842 864 +2. 6 12, 092 12, 565 
OS 20 1, 731 1, 723 —0.5 29, 709 29, 444 
AEE SE ae ee 54 3, 518 3, 541 +0.7 76, 292 76, 606 

All divisions.________ 453 38, 657 39,015 +0.9 720, 447 722, 341 
































eS 





~< 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 











| 
































Estat Number on pay roll eT on vent 
stab- 
aor rer Per cent | Per cent 
Geographic division lish- a 
! ments of ¢ henge of change 
June, 1931 | July, 193i | June, 1931 | July, 1931 
DYEING AND CLEANING 
New England --.--....----- 23 1, 190 1,169] —1.8 $28, 090 $27, 431 —2.3 
Middle Atlantic- ----- 24 1, 553 1, 565 +0. 8 39, 257 36, 913 —6.0 
East North Central__- 25 1, 364 1, 342 —1.6 31, 243 28, 994 —7.2 
West North Central -- 35 1, 034 1, 004 —2.9 23, 249 22, 137 —4.8 
South Atlantic — 43 1,175 1, 212 +3.1 22, 210 22, 897 +3. 1 
East South Central -- 14 633 638 +0. 8 11, 632 11, 511 —1.0 
West South Central - -- 16 375 369 —1.6 7, 683 7, 425 —3.4 
MoUs. ondenesee~oen 21 279 283 +1.4 6, 706 6, 433 —4.1 
ee Se 13 710 697 —1.8 17, 651 17, 854 +1.2 
All divisions___- _ _- 214 8, 313 8, 279 —0,4 187, 721 181, 595 —3,3 


























1 Not including car building and repairing; see manufacturing industries, Table 1, p. 211 et seq. 
2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and 
tips can not be computed. 

‘ Included in the total of 878 establishments reporting in July were 59 establishments which were closed 
in June but had resumed yeration in July, and 15 establishments which were operating in June and 
reported a seasonal closing in July, 1931. There were also 227 additional canning establishments whose 
reports were not included in the total number of reporting establishments, as the plants had been sea- 
sonally closed for a period of 2 or more months. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN NONMANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES JULY, 1931, WITH JULY, 1930 
































= 7 
Per cent of change || | Per cent of change 
July, 1931, com- || July, 1931, com- 
pared with July, pared with July, 
1930 1930 
Industry Industry CR ee 
Number | Amount Number | Amount 
on pay of pay on pay of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
a Oe ea ahcteil " aa 
Anthracite mining i aie —28.9 —36.1 || Electric railroads _-_._....-.--- | —10.2 ~ 12.9 
Bituminous coal mining -- —13.2 —26.9 || Wholesale trade -_-_.......---- —9. 6 —13.2 
Metalliferous mining... __.- —30. 2 —42.6 || Retail trade___......_....___- —5.7 —9.2 
Quarrying and nonmetallic kg ap SRE —7.9 —14. 6 
a —21.0 —24.1 || Canning and preserving - ----- } —19.1 —34. 2 
Crude petroleum producing —27.4 — (ef? — Se eee (1) (1) 
Telephone and telegraph - —13.4 —12.5 || Dyeing and cleaning___--_---_- (4) (4) 
Power, light, and water --_. —8.7 —&. 7 
P in| ah i 











' Data not available. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLE 3 shows the index numbers of employment and pay-roll 
totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous mining, 
quarrying, crude petroleum producing, telephone and _ telegraph, 
power, light, and water, electric railroads, wholesale and retail trade, 
hotels, and canning and preserving, by months, from January, 1930, 
to July, 1931, with the monthly average for 1929 as 100. 
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Employment in Building Construction in July, 1931 


ATA for each of the 25 localities surveyed by the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, together with similar information supplied by 
three cooperating State bureaus, which collect this information within 
their respective jurisdictions, appear in the following table. This 
table shows the number of identical firms reporting for both months, 
the number of employees and the amount of earnings in one week 
in June and July, 1931, together with the per cents of change over 
the month period. The results of the compilation for the 25 localities 
surveyed by the Federal bureau have been issued in a preliminary 
press release, and therefore, to avoid any seeming contradiction of 
reports, the totals of the two groups are shown separately. How- 
ever, to present as much available information as possible concerning 
the building-construction industry, a combined total of the two 
sroups, together with the per cents of change occurring from June 
to July, is given at the end of the table. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL FIRMS 
IN THE BUILDING-CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, JUNE AND JULY, 1931 











! 


















































Num- : . Amount of pay roll 
| ber of Number on pay roll Per | di dot + Per 
Localities firms = cent of cent of 
report- | change | change 
ing (June, 1931) July, 1931 | June, 1931 | July, 1931 
| 
pS Se ee 1, 755 1,744 | —0.6 $33, 543 $32, 662 —2.6 
Birmingham... -- 68 | 932 848 | —9.0 17, 885 17, 027 —4.8 
Charlotte, N. C_- 37 694 614 | —11.5 14, 268 14, 554 +2.0 
Cleveland _...---- 408 6, 170 6,208 | +0.6 229, 803 222, 158 —3.3 
Dallas..........- 116 1, 826 1,552 | —15.0 47, 866 39,513 | —17.5 
DONT. .6..-0>- 172 1, 365 1, 337 —2.1 38, 231 39, 025 +2. 1 
Des Moines. - - --- 59 1, 099 1,027 | —6.6 31, 740 30, 833 —2.9 
Hertierd........-.- 230 1, 981 1, 924 —2.9 64, 052 64, 221 +0. 3 
Indianapolis. -----. 181 2, 224 2, 398 +7.8 74, 526 77, 058 +3. 4 
Jacksonville ____-_- 52 385 375 —2.6 7,178 6, 623 —7.7 
Louisville... ...-- 121 1, 234 1,215 | —1.5 28, 909 28, 010 —3.1 
Memphis... ..-.---- 88 833 791 —5.0 17, 559 17, 303 =1.5 
Minneapolis. ------ oe 242 3, 764 3, 898 +-3.6 114, 293 111, 455 —2.5 
New Orleans. - _-- / a 121 2, 600 2,703 | +4.0 55, 033 52, 718 —4,2 
Oklahoma City___-- — 77 1,195 974 | —18.5 35, 400 28, 214 —20. 3 
i SES SSE 109 1, 253 1,243 | —0.8 34, 554 37, 693 +9.1 
Portland, Me... -- id 82 679 618 —9.0 20, 293 18, 982 —6.5 
Portland, Oreg- -_--- on 178 1, 579 1,496 | —5.3 49, 194 47, 626 —3.2 
Providence__._----.-- rh 213 2, 702 2,451 | —9.3 78, 927 75, 447 —4.4 
Richmond_._...--_- Let 1, 890 1,919 | +1.5 46, 689 48,589 | +41 
St, Gee 5 - 471 4, 483 4,443 | —0.9 164, 808 160, 021 —2.9 
Salt Lame Cléy........1........ 85 454 456 | +0.4 12, 381 11, 639 —6.0 
eae heel. 2, 892 2,592 | —10.4 90, 939 80,175 | —11.8 
. ss 445 11, 206 10,628 | —5.2 344, 931 322, 651 —6.5 
Wilmington, Del_._......_-.--- 100 1, 606 1,575 | —1.9 45, 208 44, 855 —0.8 
Total—25 cities._.....___- | 4,082 | 56,801 55,029! —3.1| 1,629,052] 1,698,210| —41 
Baltimore, Md.1............--.- | 73 2, 128 1,938 | —8.9 51, 709 44,189 | —14.5 
Mineeseenes *.......-...-..- 755 10, 380 10,457 | +0.7 325, 347 368, 644 | +13.3 
Wet oabicc | 74 3, 034 2,991 | —1.4 73, 786 74, 629 +1.1 
Total—3 cooperating State 
yt 902 15, 542 15,386 | —1.0 450, 842 487, 462 +8. 1 
Total—all localities__......| 4, 984 72, 343 70,415 | —2.7 | 2,079,894 | 2, 185, 672 | +5.1 

















! Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 
Data concerning the building-construction industry, shown in the 


foregoing table, have not been included in the summary table, page 
206. The several industrial groups in the summary table are not 
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weighted according to their relative importance, and the burea)’s 
monthly employment survey of the building-construction industry, 
while being steadily expanded, has not yet attained sufficient voluine 
to represent its proper proportion in comparison with the other 15 
industrial groups in the summary table. 












Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to June, 
1931, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers pub- 
lished in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed from 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using thie 
monthly average for 1926 as 100. 






TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITE) 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1931 













[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 

















































































Month 1923 1925 1926 1927 
et rede 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95.8 95. 5 89. 3 88, 2 86. 3 | 7 

February--....------ 98. 6 97. 0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89. 0 88. 9 85. 4 | 72.7 
BR dhupeaetnsoad 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96.7 95. 8 89. 9 90. 1 85. 5 | ) 
a isktmendawenteadl 102. 0 98. 9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92. 2 87.0 | 
REE 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94. 5 94.9 88. 6 73.9 
Ph cicktndss mies 107. 1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 100. 9 95.9; 96.1 86. 5 72.8 
RRSP LS 108. 2 98. 1 99. 4 102. 9 101. 0 95. 6 96. 6 84. 7 | 
pS Sit DS 109. 4 99. 0 99.7 102. 7 99. 5 95. 7 97.4 83.7 |. 
September-_--_-_--- 107.8; 99.7 99.9 102. 8 99. 1 95.3 96.8 82. 2 |. 
eee 107.3 100.8 100. 7 103. 4 98.9 95. 3 96.9 80. 4 | 
November-------- 105. 2 99. 0 99. 1 101. 2 95. 7 92.9 93. 0 77. 0 | 
December. --------- 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 89.7; 88.8 74.9 

Average___- 104.1 98.3, 97.9 100. 0 97.5 | 92.9 93.3. | 83. 5 | 173.3 

' ; 





1 4 verage for 6 months. 






Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day 
each of June, 1930, and May and June, 1931, and pay-roll totals 
for the entire months. 

‘In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
‘executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 








TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JUNE, 1930, 
AND MAY AND JUNE, 1931 






[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups| 












Number of employees at 


middle of month Total earnings 


Occupation 






| 
May, 1931 June, 1931) June, 1930 | May, 1931 <—_ | 

















June, 1930 





Professional, clerical, and general_..__.| 256,686 | 227,838 | 224, 357 |$37, 421, 105 |$33, 616, 285 |$33, 202, | 





| RE a ene 142, 980 124, 284 122, 216 | 19, 614, 331 | 17, 251, 169 | 17, 021, 539 
Stenographers and typists- ‘Saver 23, 811 21, 219 20,933 | 3,099,865 | 2,780,258 | 2, 766, 40! 


Maintenance of way and structures__| 394,934 | 308,317 | 310,044 | 36, 706,745 | 27, 963, 239 | 28, 360, 41! 
Laborers, extra gang and work 




















train...........-------~+------- 65, 464 37, 276 39,040 | 4,965,985 | 2,583,532 | 2,752, 3s! 
Laborers, track, and roadway . 
RE” 2 201,585 | 164,113 | 165,031 | 14, 422, 788 | 11,087,960 | 11,319, 432 
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AND MAY AND JUNE, 1931—Continued 





Occupation 





Maintenance of equipment and stores 
CE ietaccbeweganhane iets 
Machinists 
Skilled trades helpers 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 

power plants, and stores) 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
a ES EES SS ee 
Transportation, other than train, 
engine, and yard 
in eieatieieat cian meh 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
towermen........... : 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
a. | ae 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
gatemen Pere 

Transportation (yardmasters, switch 

tenders, and hostlers) 

Transportation, train and engine_-_-_- 
Road conductors. ...............- 
Road brakemen and flagmen___-- 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_ 
Road engineers and motormen- -_-_ 
Road fireman and hel pers. ...._-- 


ee NOOR... ..n.cncmicacsenen 








Number of employees at 
middle of month 


_ 





May, 1931 
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TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JUNE, 1930, 


Total earnings 


June, 1931 











$44, 599, 187 
10, 385, 232 
6, 825, 478 
8, 172, 276 


2, 701, 841 


2, 783, 144 


20, 495, 068 
4, 396, 355 


3, 127, 198 
2, 198, 584 
1, 472, 853 


3, 498, 946 
48, 959, 036 
6, 761, 511 
9, 237, 374 
6, 943, 799 
8, 947, 758 
6, 485, 153 


$42, 927, 953 
10, 022, 263 
6, 564, 094 
7, 827, 501 


2, 563, 417 


2, 707, 268 


20, 171, 680 
4, 386, 370 


2, 999, 497 
2, 136, 118 
1, 466, 999 


3, 374, 149 
47, 285, 305 
6, 583, 298 
8, 964, 152 
6, 654, 722 
8, 660, 129 
6, 265, O11 





| 
June, 1930; May, 1931\June, 1931 June, 1930 
z 

410, 674 355, 740 | 343, 686 $53, 606, 881 
87, 465 74, 062 71, 450 | 12, 883, 925 
51, 380 46, 916 45, 540 7, 928, 924 
90, 382 78, 128 74,978 | 9, 963, 655 
33, 703 29, 073 28, 307 | +3, 163, 351 
45, 709 38, 039 36, 794 | 3,490,479 
183,210 | 162,283 | 161,739 | 22, 804, 754 
28, 797 27, 768 27,685 | 4, 521, 767 
21, 904 19, 850 19, 520 | 3,361, 993 
28, 660 24, 228 23,928 | 2,638, 651 
19, 996 18, 996 18,946 | 1, 562,279 
20, 370 17, 937 17, 633 | 3, 967, 522 
281, 683 249, 568 244, 443 | 55, 553, 538 
32, 140 28, 491 28, 042 7, 596, 539 
62, 346 54, 871 54, 106 | 10, 564, 100 
47, 165 42, 227 41,019 7, 976, 858 
38, 146 33, 455 32,959 | 10, 049, 274 
38, 604 34, 136 33, 590 | 7, 356, 153 


1, 547, 557 k 3 








21, 683 he 301, 902 = 060, 545 





179, 131, 761 175, 321, 519 





Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various State 


labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 


Monthly period 








| Per cent of change, 
| June to July, 1931 


| 
| 


Per cent of change, 
June to July, 1931 








State, and industry group 
































State, and industry group 
Employ- Employ- 
pmo y Pay roll | ment Pay roll 
Arkansas | Arkansas—Continued 

Auto dealers, garages . +1.5 +0.2 | Newspapers and printers_- —2.1 —1.1 
Auto bodies, wood parts__- — 25. § —21.5 || Packing houses___._...--_- +1.1 +.2 
Bakeries and cafés ’ +2. 2 +1.9 || Petroleum products. ---__-- —4.6 —4.2 
i ae +3. 0 +20.3 || Sand, gravel, stone-__------ —5.8 —5.6 
Brick and tile___.._.._.--- +2.9 +9. 2 || Textile mills, garment ____- +.6 +10. 4 
Candy and confections- - -- —5.3 —3.8 || Public utilities... __...._-- —9.2 —9.6 
Cooperage, heading, ve- Wholesale and retail__-_---- —1.4 —4,2 

ae +11.7 +21.3 || Miscellaneous---.-.-...----- +2.7 +2.4 
Cotton compresses, gins, EE cee sdicokined —24. 2 —13.1 

and products. ..........- +18.7 +6.4 
oe Se 4 me Ta 

‘urniture manufactures_... 15.8 26. 8 | 19% 

Flour, grain, feed, fertilizer.| +4. 2 =8.6 | May to June, 1931 
Glass factories_.......---.- +1. i —2.3 | California 
Handles, hubs, spokes_.... —2.3 —27.1| 
ee to necece —6.8 —4.2 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
7 ae +6.7 tt fag etd ee —0.4 +0. 2 
Lumber mills..........---- —9.2 —14.7 | Metals, machinery, and 
Machinery, foundries, conveyances. ....-.------- —5.3 —9.2 

parts, smelters. __-------- —2.5 —3.2 | Furniture and fixtures----- —3.1 —6.9 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATEs_ 
Continued 


Monthly period—Continued 














May to June, 1931 | June to July, 193 


7 
Per cent of change, | | Per cent of chang 
State, and industry group | 


|| State, and industry group oe eer 


Employ- 
ment 


| Employ- 
|} ment 
| 


Pay roll | Pay roll 








California—Continued | | Maryland 


Other wood manufactures | 1 .3 | Food products 
Leather and rubber goods .2 4.; 1) ee Alas BE 
Petroleum producing and lron and steel, “and their 
yolinime......._. EF products _ E 
Other miscellaneous chem- | Lumber and its products 
leal peoducts._..........- ; ‘ Leather and its products_- 
Printing \. 3.1 || Rubber tires 
Publishing m 2.8 || Paper and printing 
Paper goods. .........-.--- . ; Chemicals and allied prod- 
aS ae ° ‘ ucts - 
Clothing, millinery, A “and Stone, clay, ‘and glass prod- 
laundering._._...---- ae 
— beverages, and to- Metal products, other than 
‘ iron and steel a 
Motion pictures }. > |} Tobacco products 
Miscellaneous : Transportation equipment 
- || Car building and repairing 
All industries_____.-- of 2.9 || Miscellaneous. __-._.-- 











All manufacturing 


Retail establishments 
Illinois oa W holesale establishments 
Public utilities. 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Coal mines 
ucts SO 
Metals, machinery, and Quarries_...--- 
conveyances . Building construction 
Wood products__.......... 7.6 j| Laundries. _......-.-- 
Furs and leather goods__-- . Cleaning and dyeing estab- 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. . OSS aS 
Printing and paper goods_- . 


WOO em OOO 8 |) 


> 
—_ 





Clothing and millinery___- Employment—index 


Foods, beverages, and to- ] a (1925-1927 








{ 


May, 1931) June, 1931 
| 





All manufacturing__- 











Massachusetts 

‘ Boot and shoe cut stock 
Publie utilities. _._._______| 3. 7 and findings. _-__-._-_---- 
Coal mining : .7 || Boots and shoes _..- 4 
Building and contracting -_| 2) 4 Bread and other bakery 
produc See era 
All nonmanufac- | Clothing, men’s. .-...-.--- 

turing 2. § 5. Clothing, women’s_....._- 

Confectionery 


All industries_______- aa 2.6 ; Cotten goods............-- 
—— Dyeing and finishing tex- 





Trade, wholesale and retail. 








lowa Electrical machinery, , ap- 
paratus, and supplies __- 

Food and kindred prod- Foundry and machine- 
) shop products- .------ 35 
3}. Furniture 
Iron and steel works 2. Hosiery and knit goods. __- 
Lumber products . Leather, tanned, curried, 
Leather products and finished 
Paper products, printing Paper and wood pulp 

and publishing. ___...__. ‘ Printing and publishing - -- 
Patent medicines, chemi- . 

cals, and compounds Rubber goods, tires, and 
Stone and clay products. -_- ~~ 
Tobacco and cigars 
Railway car shops 
Various industries 


All industries 








SS SR=s 








>a 
= 








~ 
S 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN mieten ce PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
Jontinue 


Monthly period—Continued 



























































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
June to July, 1931 June to July, 1931 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ | Pay rol Bmpley- | Pay roll 
Michigan New York—Continued 
Paper and printing -- -- —1.1 —4.7 || Metals and machinery— 
Chemicals and allied prod- Continued. 
ane ye & —2.0 —3.1 Automobiles, carriages, 

Stone, clay, and glass and airplanes. pre + —§ 1 —6.6 

products__.------ +1.8 +.4 Railroad equipment 

Metal products, not iron and repair. .........-- —7.1 —9.0 

and steel _. —6.4 —16.1 Boat and ship building. (1) —10,2 

Iron and steel produc ts... —8.9 —14.1 Instruments and appli- 

Lumber and its products -- —2.5 +3. 3 ee —6.6 —8.9 

Leather and its products +6.7 +10.6 || Wood manufactures. -____~- —1.5 —% 

Food and kindred products +2.5 +2.9 Saw and planing mills- +1.0 +.1 

Textiles and their products —7.2 —16.4 Furniture and cabinet- 

Tobacco products. __. —2.3 —4.5 SUG os brichubess «oss —2.1 44.7 

Vehicles for land transpor- Pianos and other musi- 

a —11.0 —28.7 cal instruments. - - --- +1.2 a e 

Miscellaneous. --........--.- —4.6 —20.8 Miscellaneous wood. - - —4.3 —1.6 

—— —-——— | ———_— Furs, leather, and rubber 
All industries_._.-.-- —9. 2 | —24.1 i tcidainiciintly +2. 2 48.0 
eis scenkasocsne +6. 4 48.7 
Pe ee —— Furs and fur goods_ +6.9 +14.3 
May to ) June, 1931 ei ae cee +3.0 410.0 
New Jersey a Other leather and 
: canvas goods - --.-_-- —4,1 —1.1 

—_ and kindred prod- vi 499 Rubber and gutta- 

Textiles and their products —2.6 —8.5 ag oe eee te —-4 —1.4 

Iron and steel and their we NS nome = . “<4 —10 

products. —2.2 —5.1 anneaedl denne re 71.0 

Lumber and its products. —2.3 —3.8 odes aait'e i — ba +7.8 

Leather and its products_- —7.7 —4,7 Oil d Ang reeress 9. 4 —6.4 

Tobacco products. _...____- +2.3 +6. 0 Lt eect abe it —4.2 

Miscellaneous chemi-. 

Paper and printing --_____ +.1 —1.8 cals 2] a 

Chemicals and allied prod-— © ata? be 2 RR : i. 4 —2.7 

ee ne —2.7 || printing and paper goods-| —21| +36 

a ty y, and glass proc at 70 Paper boxes and tubes —3.9 —6.0 

Metal products other than a —— 42 4.9 

iron and steel __ 4 —2.5 “605 .. wii ant thos 7 Si 

Vehicles for land transpor- Printing and book- : 

ae aa —1.6 —3.3 

\ tation SOR Hem seSbsen deccce —6. 9 ear 17. 4 Textiles _— 4 oo 2 

Miscellaneous. . .........-- —.1 ~&s Silk and silk goods. +3.0 +4, 1 

. ‘ , ool manufactures_- —.8 +.4 

All industries a —2. 3 —5.6 Cotton goods. ie FOR +2.9 +10.9 
rer ee ipsa — goods (excluding 

, > 19% ao —1.1 —2.4 

New York q June to July, 1961 Other textiles_.....___- —2.4 —2.5 

Clothing and millinery ___- —2.3 +4.3 

Stone, clay, and glass_____- —9.0 —10.2 Men’s clothing - - - --- +5. 2 +18. 3 

Miscellaneous stone Men’s furnishings - - - +2. 1 +4.3 
and minerals_______- —5.7 —12.4 Women’s clothing --__- —8.0 +4.0 
Lime, cement, and Women’s underwear__ —9. 6 —12.3 
plaster __ +1.0 +. 1 Women’s headwear-__.- —18.4 —19.4 
Brick, tile, and pottery. —10.0 —10.7 Miscellaneous sewing _- —9.1 —9.7 
Glass... i —18.2 —16.8 ere and clean- 

Metals and machinery..__. —5.1 Ade: GS pel —.6 —1.0 
Silver and jewelry____. —12.6 —17.4 || Food coal tobacco.......... +3.8 +.2 
Brass, copper, and Flour, feed, and cereal. —1.1 43.2 

aluminum _____-____- —2.1 —5.8 Canning and preserv- 
Iron and steel _____. —5.8 +11 ON ae Rae +71.7 +31. 6 
Structural and archi- Other groceries-.._.__- 1 +.3 
tectural iron__.____-_- +4.0 +10.9 Meat and dairy prod- 
Sheet metal and hard- RE eatin —.7 —1.0 
ee —3.7 —6.0 Bakery products- - ---- —1.0 —.7 
Firearms, tools, and ee Lega aga —3.4 —13.0 
cutlery..........___. —7.8 —9.4 pesweats A Ea —4.8 +6. 2 
Cooking, heating, and a —4.4 —5.1 
es appara- + Water, light, and power-- +.1 +2.3 
—1.1 3.9 
Machinery, including All industries__--.---- —2.0 —1.9 
electrical apparatus —4,4 —7.9 








1No change. 
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Monthly period—Continued 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STA’ 
Continued 











State, and industry group 


| 
| 


| Per cent of change, 


June to July, 


ment 


Employ- 


1931. 


Pay roll 





Oklahema 


Food production: 


Cottonseed-oil mills-_-—- _--- 


























EE ae —50. 6 —46.0 
2 a +20.9 +25. 6 
Ice and ice cream___--- +28. 1 +22. 3 
Meat and poultry-__-_- +1.1 +i.1 
Oil industry: Refineries__-_-- —11.3 —13.3 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railroad shops .0 —.2 
Street railways- ---- —.2 —3.0 
Water, light,and power. —6. 6 —7.3 
Stone, clay, and glass: | 
Brick and tile_--__----- —22. 7 —21.9 
Cement and plaster __-_ —12.5 —30.8 
Glass manufacture - - _| —12.6 —8.4 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture -_- +37. 1 .0 
Woodworking: 
SESS: —1.4 —21.6 
Millwork, etc... .---- —9. 0 —22. 6 
Pennsylvania 
Metal products______._---- —3.8 —€é.9 
Transportation equipment. —3.5 —8.3 
Textile products_____-----. —4.3 —13.6 
Foods and tobacco_______-- —.6 —2.8 
Stone, clay, and_ glass 
eee : —5.8 —15.0 
Lumber products__-_------ +4. 0 +3.4 
Chemical products - - ------ —i.8 —4.6 
Leather and rubber prod- 
BE le +8.8 +4.7 
Paper and printing-_—-_-___- —2.5 —6. 1 
All manufacturing-__- —2.7 | —8.3 
Texas 
Auto and body works. ----- oo. ee 
ak rea — » | aaa 
Confectioneries__----...--- — ( ) eee 
Pure food products. ---_--_- a + + EES 
Ice cream factories_-____.._- Oe teen win i 
gE Sl At gg, Re ee 
Ice factories. __.__--- | ene 
Meat packing and slaugh- 
Riel pe FURR as fh eae 
Cotton oil mills______- ; “ & ) ate eee 
Cotton compresses _- cS a ae ae 
Men’s clothing manufac- 
| RAS aes CE lcancntiibas cin 
Women’s clothing manu- 
ee aE ae NS a SI 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta ere 
Foundries and machine 
aint, actin: man onic hon — ' 9 See Sake 
Structural-iron works_____- — ei eh 8 
Railroad car shops________- ee yy ST 
Electric-railway car shops- et ee aS | 
Petroleum refining.______- tp ee 
ee re 2 #2} eee RES 
Lumber mills_-.___-------- Ree le ae 
Furniture manufacture ___- WES tnctacakSo+<n 
Paper-box manufacture_-___ —3.6 me 
Cotton-textile mills -_____- ee gp Se ee 
Cement plants-__-_--_-...... ED betas cndeshe 
Commercial printing - - -_-- 2 cae sacatitak 
Newspaper publishing-_--- Rt et ak mae 








| State, and industry group | 





Texas—Continued 


Quarrying _- aspiio 

Public utilities......_____- 
Retail stores_ eae ae TS. 
Wholesale stores__________- 
Hotels __ _- Meats. Oe 
Miscellaneous. ..........-- 


All industries______- 





Wisconsin 


Manual 


| Er a 

Mining: 
Lead and zinc. -- 
Iron. ; 

Stone c rushing. and quarry- 

eae 

M anufacturing: 

Stone and allied indus- 


Printing and “publish- 
SL EES 

Chemicals (including 
soap, glue, and ex- 
a a 


All manufacturing. 


Construction: 
Ra : 
Highway. .-.-_.--- Sore 
SO ee . 
Marine dredging, sew- 

er digging. _.....- 

Communication: 

Steam railways-_----- 

Electric railways 

Express, telephone, 
A ST 


| Light and power - --------- 
| Wholesale trade... ......-- 
Hotels and restaurants - - _ - 
Laundering and dyeing___-- 





Nonmanual 


Manufacturing, 

i Gg non kc 
a ont adimciercine 
Communication --..-._- nko 
Wholesale trade---....__-. 
— trade—sales force 


TES aie 





Employ- 


Per cent of cha: 
June to July, 


Joy 
ment | Pa) 


—3. 

+. 
—6. 
—2 
—2. 
+5. 





= > Ore OO OO 


—2.0 








mines, |. 








May to June, 1! 


—12.6 


—3.0 
—9. 4 


+4. 2 











ES 


mem GS S& bo 






































PER 


Stat 








PER 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Continued 


Yearly period 
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CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STATES— 








State, and industry group 


California 


Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
NOS . ccasdwboameGedegaooace 
Metals, machinery ,» and 
conveyances 
Wood manufactures 
Leather and rubber goods. 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. 
Printing and paper goods__- 
— pees af 
lothing, millinery, 
7 sundering_- é 
Foods, beverages, and to- 
bacco... — — 
Misce sllaneous !- 


“and 


All industries___.-._-- 


Public utilities _ - 


Wholesale and retail____- ee 


Iinois 


Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
UCtB..«. . ne eine — 
Metals, machinery, and 
conveyances........._..- 
Wood products. _- is 
Furs and leather goods. - hoe 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc 
Printing and paper evens 
jaa : 
Clothing and millinery - - 
Foods, beverages, and to- 
bacco i ae a 


All manufacturing... 


Trade, wholesale and retail_ 


Public utilities. .......__-_- 
Coal mining--.-..._- - 
Building and contracting - a 


All industries_....._- 


Massachusetts 


Boot and shoe cut stock 

and findings. _._._.__- i 
Boots and shoes. _._____- 
Bread and other bakery 

i Se 
Clothing, men’s... __..___- 
Clothing, women’s 
Confectionery 



































Per cent of change, 
June, 1930, to June, 
1931 

Employ- cme 
ment Pay roll 

—15.9 —23.8 
—21.2 —30. 6 
—21.1 —30. 5 
—6.9 —8.3 
—24.9 —32. 8 
—9. 4 —13.3 
—6. 3 —13.4 
—6. 6 —14.3 
—17.4 —24.7 
—12.7 —15.5 
—18.1 | —26. 1 
~9.8 -12.9 
—7.9 | —14.5 

Employment—index 
numbers (1925-1927 
= 100) 

July, 0 July, 1931 

| i lite 
78. 6 66.8 
86. 2 65. 2 
60. 5 45.1 
88. 6 98. 7 
92.9 80. 6 
107.3 88. 9 
84.4 91.6 
75.8 74.5 
88.8 77.0 
85. 7 | 70. 5 
69. 0 63.9 
102. 1 92.9 
64. 1 68. 1 
73.4 43.7 
87.3 74.7 





June, 1931 








1 Includes motion pictures. 


SSeS Sox 
owe oe - © 








| Foundry 





State, and industry group 


Massachusetts—(Contd. 


Cotton goods- -- 

Dyeing and finishing tex- 
_ See 

Electrical machinery, ‘ap- 
paratus, and supplies 

and machine- 
shop products. -_______- 

Furniture. 


| Hosiery and knit goods. 


| Leather, tanned, 


| Rubber goods, 





curried, 
and finished. 

Paper and wood pulp__-- 

Printing and publishing. 

Rubber foot wear 

tires, and 


RS a 
Oo ..l 
Textile machinery and 
parts... _. 


Woolen and worsted goods_| 


All industries_- 


Michigan 


Paper and printing 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
a 


| Stone, clay, and glass prod- 


Et eee a ee a 
Metal products, not iron 
and steel 


| Iron and steel products. __- 
|| Lumber and its products - - 
| Leather and its products - - 





Food and kindred products. 
Textiles and their products_ 
Tobacco products___------- 
Vehicles for land naenneds 
tation. , 
Miscellaneous... -.-.--_--- 


All industries___..._- 


New York 


Stone, clay, and glass_--__-- 
Miscellaneous stone 
and minerals--__-____- 
Lime, cement, and 
Seen... 4.5... .. 
—, tile, and pottery - 


| 
be 


| 
| 





Employment- 


index 


numbers (1925-1927 


=100) 


June, 1930 | 


58. 6 
92. 
80. 3 
102. 
87.5 


95. 
90. 7 
102. 6 


76.5 


80. 
$1. 


= bo 


| 
v we 





June, 1931 


Noro CrW 


69. 0 





Per cent of change, 

















June, 1930, to June, 
1931 
Employ- i 
ment Pay roll 
—10.9 —13.7 
—14.4 —16.6 
—27.6 —32.2 
—9.5 —14.6 
—18.0 —31.1 
—23.7 —24.5 
—12.5 —29. 4 
—9. 6 —13.0 
—3.8 —3.1 
—1.9 —12.2 
—21.3 —40. 1 
—27.5 — 29. ¢ 
—20. 1 —36.0 
July, 1930, to July, 1931 
—13.9 —21.1 
—18. 1 —29. 1 
—4.4 —4.5 
—17.0 —27.7 
—14,2 —20.2 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN wear >? i PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATss_ 
ontinue 


Yearly period—Continued 








State, and industry group | 


Per cent 
July, 1930, to July, 


1931 








of change, 





| Employ- 


ment 


Pay roll 


| | Per cent of char 
July, 1930, to J) ss 


| 


State, and industry group |____ 


1931 


mploy- 
ment 





New York—Continued 


Metals and machinery - ---- 
Silver and jewelry 
Brass, copper, and alu- 


Tron and steel___._____- 

Structural and archi- 
tectural iron 

Sheet metal and hard- 

Firearms, tools, and 
cutlery 

Cooking, heating, and 
ventilating appara- 
tus 

Machinery, including 
electrical apparatus_- 

Automobiles, carriages, 
and airplanes Disa bathed 

Railroad equipment 
and repairs. -....._._. 

Boat and ship building- 

Instruments and appli- 


Saw and planing mills_ 
Furniture and cabinet- 
ES 
Pianos, and other mu-- 
sical instruments. -__ 
Miscellaneous wood. 
Furs, leather, and rubber 
ORS Ge 
Furs and fur goods---- 
Shoes 
Other leather and can- 
vas goods 
ee and gutta- 


Pearl, horn, bone, etc- 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_- 

Drugs and chemicals-- 

Paints and colors 

Oil products 

Miscellaneous chemi- 


pe 
Printing and paper goods_ 
Paper boxes and tubes_ 
Miscellaneous paper 
goods__ 


Printing “and book- 


Textiles 
Silk and silk goods 
Woo! manufactures___- 
Cotton goods 
Knit goods (excluding 
siik) 
Other textiles 
Clothing and millinery___- 
Men’s clothing 
Men’s furnishings 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear___ 
Women’s headwear___- 
Miscellaneous sewing_- 
Laundering and clean- 





> Doe 


‘ 
~ 


NCOs +1 


COQ 


; 
— 


| 
_— 
ae 


| 
Piel a+ 
PPE ONS SiS ges 
SwoeuIysS ONY woe 


+ | 
Ps 
on 











| 
a 
> 
ao 


| 
CWO W WOWO 


+1 
oon 


Sasae & +5a; 


”™ 











New York—Continued 


Food and tobacco_.- 
Flour, feed, and cereals_ 
Canning and preserv- 

ing - : ‘ 
Other groceries - 
Meat and dairy prod- 
ae 
Bakery products... 
Candy 
ne agape 


Water, light, and pow er__. 
All industries_.....-- 


Pennsylvania 


Metal products. -- -- 

Transportation equipment. 

Textile products.__......-- 

Foods and tobacco 

Stone, clay, and 0s yee 
ucts. ; 

Lumber products_- 

Chemical products _ en ae 

Leather and rubber prod- 
a a 

Paper and printing 


All manufacturing___- 


Texas 


Auto and body works_-_.--. 


SRE RP j 


Confectioneries 

Pure food products-__....- 
Ice-cream factories 

Flour mills 

Ice factories 

— i pees and slaugh- 


Cotton compresses 
Men’s clothing manufac- 


tur 
Women’s clothing manu- 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta_- 

Foundries and machine 
shops 

Structural-iron works 

Railroad-car shops 

Electric-railway car shops_. 

Petroleum refining 


Furniture manufacture. _-_- 
Paper-box manufacture__-- 
Cotton-textile mills 
Cement plants 
Commercial printing... -_-.- 
Newspaper publishing 
Quarrying 

Public utilities 

Retail stores 

Wholesale stores 

Hotels 

Restaurants 


All industries_______- 


+5 


= 


1] 
eS 
No 


| 
ad 


Pay roll 





| oc of+k Owe aon bo 


| 
| © 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in July, 1931 


tb following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices! received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers. ; 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food July 15, 
1930, and June 15 and July 15, 1931, as well as the percentage changes 
in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price per 
pound of pork chops was 36.5 cents on July 15, 1930; 29.4 cents on 
June 15, 1931; and 31.8 cents on July 15, 1931. These figures 
show a decrease of 13 per cent in the year and an increase of 8 per 
cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
17.5 per cent July 15, 1931, as compared with July 15, 1930, and an 
increase of 0.5 per cent July 15, 1931, as compared with June 15, 1931. 
Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1931, AND 
JULY 15, 1930 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





Per cent of increase 
nis ; > , ____| (+) or decrease (—) 
Average retail price on | July 15, 1931, com- 
pared with— 























Article Unit 
July 15, | June 15, July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
1930 1931 1931 1930 | 1981 
Cents Cents | Cents 
SS ee ee ee Pound - .----- 46. 3 38. 7 | 39. 2 —15 +1 
Round steak ____. wets Be “see 41.1 33.7 | 34. 4 —16 +2 
Rib roast.“ ____- ee A eh plein Ht 34.0 28.3 | 28. 3 —17 0 
Chuck roast....__. L495 ; 1” wae 26. 6 20. 9 20.8 —22 —1 
Plate beef. ___. SE REG RI IRR 1s. 1 13.6 13.4 —26 —1 
Pork chops aie Gs ali ; oe 36. 5 29.4 31.8 —13 +8 
Bacon, sliced ESE Ge ROD 42.3 36. 9 37.0 —13 +0. 3 
“SO aaa eeaeeee Pry BST 53.8 45.9 46. 1 —14 +0. 4 
Lamb, leg of RPS are ere “Se 35.7 30. 6 30. 0 —16 ~2 
a ORS OSCR RCE Sear ie “trate 34.4 31.1 30. 8 —10 -1 
Salmon, red, canned___..-.__- ee 31.9 33. 6 33. 4 +5 —1 
i haa Quart__..___- 14.0 12.0 12. 1 =i +1 
Milk, evaporated____________ 16-02. Can ; 10. 0 9,2 9.2 —8 0 
Se agen waa | Pound_.._- F 43.7 30. 9 31.8 —27 +3 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- 
ae | te 25.7 19.0 | 18. 4 —28 -—3 
Sa ane Sha Cae 34.3 26. 5 26. 2 —%4 -1 
ee 16.3 | 13.0 13.0 —20 0 
Vegetable lard substitute.______ , eres 24.3 23. 3 23. 2 —5 —0.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh.._........_..____.| Dozen________. 35. 1 25.8 28. 6 —19 +11 
2 Pound ....----| 8.8 7.6 7.5 | —15 | —l 


| _' In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices of 
gas and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected 
in June and December of each year. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERC) NT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JULY 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1931, \ vp 
JULY 15, 1930—Continued 














Per cent of increase 

(+) or decreass 

July 15, 1931, 
pared with 


Average retail price on— 


Article 
July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
1930 1931 1931 1930 193] 











Cents Cents 
| Pound 4. 3. 
Corn meal re Bee .| 

Rolled oats... _-- my Sere 
Corn flakes ...| 8-oz. package. 
| SE 4 ee ee 28-02. package. 


4. 
8. 


Ro 90 gx 
CcCwoauom 





— 


To 
— 
> 
oS 


ee) 


Macaroni ‘oe | Pound _.. 
ee — __do_- 
Beans, navy Sadwlcaet odd do 
ts ot Si a ee A 
A I Ta inn Rallis BE Saati do 


Ee See SPY ees 
eee eee | No. 2 can 
OS EET eae Ce “Re 
el SE an Pe, ip a ah 


— 
ow 





aoeonwec eovcocuws 


- 


J“ 
: ¥ 
2 pwsem Booms 


on es Be 
CcHOwoS 
5 


= 

> 

es 2.5 6 

oo 
Cnwn~! 


_ 


Tomatoes, canned__-____-_- ; ; do 
2S ee ; Pound - __- 
i Sie Ses - a ee ger 
Coimes......- ol Ae tang ae do 





a | 
MN Sb 
~~ ae noc COwouw ie A) 
ht i Cp et 
~] — 
"SO 


= 
> 
es 
tw 





Prunes__--_-- . _.do 
Raisins ; Poa ao ee 
Bananas et aes 
ee ee ee _ — 


So = emt OO 


2S=5 
oocn 
RoE 








Weighted food index __- 








Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on July 15, 1913, and on July 15 of each year from 1925 
to 1931, together with percentage changes in July of each of these 
specified years compared with July, 1913. For example, the retail 
price per pound of lard was 15.9 cents in July, 1913; 23.5 cents in 
July, 1925; 22.9 cents in July, 1926; 18.8 cents in July, 1927; 184 
cents in July, 1928; 18.3 cents in July, 1929; 16.3 cents in July, 1930; 
and 13.0 cents in July, 1931. 

As compared with July, 1913, these figures show increases of 48 
per cent in July, 1925; 44 per cent in July, 1926; 18 per cent in July, 
1927; 16 per cent in July, 1928; 15 per cent in July, 1929; and 3 per 
cent in July, 1930. In July, 1931, there was a decrease of 18 per 
cent as compared with July, 1913. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 19.5 per cent in July, 1931, as compared with July, 1913. 
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TABLE 2,—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE JULY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 
1913 P : 

[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 








A verage retail prices on July 15— specified year compared with July 
15, 1913 
Article PS oe. Taw 





| Per cent of increase July 15 of each 
| 


1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1928 | 1926 | 1927 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 











1 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 

Sirloin steak _pound __} 26.4) 42.2) 42.0) 43.6) 49. 7| 52.5) 46.3) 39.2 60) 59 65 88 99 75 48 
Round steak....do_...| 23.2} 36.5] 36.3) 37.9) 43.9| 47.0) 41.1] 34.4] 57] 56) 63] +89) 103) 77| 48 
Rib roast. ..-..do 20. 2) 30. 4| 30.7) 31. 7| 36.0) 38.2) 34.0) 28.3) 50) 52) 657 78) 89| 68 40 
Chuck roast_....do_.--| 16.4) 22.4) 22.7) 23.9) 28.9) 31.3) 26.6) 20.8) 37; 38) 46) 76 91) 62) 27 
Plate beef --- -- 0...) Ree 7 14. 5) 15.3) 19.1) 21.5) 18.1) 13.4 15 19 25 57 7 48 10 
Pork chops...---d0_---| 21.7] 39.2) 41. 7| 34. 9] 37.3] 39. 5) 36. 5) 31.8 81 92 61 72 82 68 47 
Bacon, sliced do__-_-| 28.0) 48.7) 52.3) 46. 6] 43.9] 44. 3] 42.3) 37.0 74 87 66 57 58 51 32 
Ham, Sliced.....do__--} 28.1] 54.4) 60.9] 54. 6] 53.4] 56.4] 53.8] 46.1) 94) 117| 94) 90) 101) 91) 64 
Lamb, leg of. ---do-..-| 19.7] 39.3) 40.3] 40.3] 41.1] 41.1] 35.7] 30.0} 99} 105] 105] 109) 109) 81) 52 
Hens _....d0__--] 21.7] 36.6) 39.2) 35. 6] 36.7] 39.9] 34. 4] 30.8 69 81 64 69 84 59 42 
Salmon, red, canned ; 

__....pound_-}__.__] 31.5} 38.1] 32.3] 35.3] 31. 5) 31.9} 33. 4/__- ee Saree: Ne EY) ele OO ae 
Milk, fresh quart__| 8.8} 13.8) 13.8) 14.0] 14.1] 14.3] 14.0} 12.1) 57] 57] 59 63) 59) 38 
Milk, evaporated 

. | JO eee es e Se ees Fi Set SF t eS ae See eee See ee ee oe 
Butter pound _.| 34.8} 53.2) 50.1) 51.4) 54.3] 53.4] 43.7) 31.81 53) 44) 48 53) 26) 19 
Oleomargarine (all 
butter substitutes) 

_..pound .| 29.9) 30.2) 28. 0} 27.2) 27.2) 25.7) 18. 4/)____- ee See ee Se a 
Cheese......----do 21.9) 36.6) 35. 6) 36.9) 38.3) 37.9) 34.3) 26.2; 67) 63) 68) 75) 73) 57| 2 
Lard eee 15. 9} 23. 5) 22.9) 18.8) 18.4) 18.3) 16.3] 13.0 48 44 18 16 15 3) 118 
Vegetable lard substi- 

tute _... pound ee ee oe Fe 8 Ff & ff a eee eee Soe. ck ee ee 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
ee ey dozen__| 29.9} 46.2) 42.1) 36.9) 41.6] 44.1] 35.1] 28.6 55 41 23 39 47 17, 14 
Bvend..iacineba pound._| 5.6) 9.4) 9.4 9.3] 92) 9.0] 8&8] 7.5 68 68 66 64 61 57| 34 
© Flour......--.-.-do....| 3.3) 6.1) 6.0 5.5) 5.6) 5.0) 4.6] 3.6) 85) 82) 67] 70; 52) 39) 9 
a Corn meal_.....do_.--| 3.0) 5.4) 5.1) 5.2] 5.3] 5.3) 5.31 4.5 80} 7 73 77 77 77; 5&O 
sf et See’ ese: et et Oe ey SS es eee ee Pee Soe eee 
Corn flakes 
..8-ounce package. _|_____ ie € * @* ST at et ef) ee ee eee eee ee Se 
Wheat cereal 
2%-ounce package.-|_....| 24.6] 25.4] 25. 4] 25.6] 25.5) 25.4] 23. 9)....-}.....}.-_ fe 
Macaroni- - --- pound mer te tek B48 $e ae ee eee oe See SE = 
Rice. ...Jdisedeas do 8. 7| 11.2) 11.7) 10.7] 10.0! 9.7] 95) 8.1 20, 34) «+323; «#«15} ol 9} 17 
Beans, navy ....do wee fF we. Bw fb 8 Be ES 8 Re ee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
™ Potatoes_......- do...-| 19 44 41) 4.23 23] 3.91 3.3] 23] 132] 116] 121 21; 1065 74 21 
® Onions..........do.- wae" wat ORs oY eee Re Br s/s COCR) Ee Sees Bees See coe 
m Cabbage......-- ar Pee Se? ee’ ee Noe ra ee ee ee ee ee 
’ Pork and beans 
=> No. 2 can_-|_._.- 12.4 11. 9 Fae er gt 7S Me? ii See on ae ae 
» Corn, canned...do-___- wo Fe Pe eet 8 8 8 OY ee ee eee eee ee eee eee 
» Peas, canned_...do____].____]| 18.4] 17.4! 16.7] 16.8) 16.6] 16. 2] 13. 9]____- ie, ees Soe ORE RE ee 
» Tomatoes, canned 
RRS oe No. 2 can__|___.-} 13.7] 11.8} 12.0} 11.6] 13.8] 12.4) 10. 1)___-- FIM AR Be SA ORS ae 
» Sugar, granulated 
— FRR See pound 5 7.1) 69 7.4 7.3 6.4) 6.1) 5.6) 20) QF) 3h 633) «let 61) 2 
4 POR. .i.inlhoowsss do_. 54.4) 75.8! 77.0) 77.5) 77.4] 77.4) 77.6) 74.6 39) 42 42 42 42 43 37 
m Coffee__......... do_...} 29.8) 50.8) 51. 1) 47.6) 49. 2) 49.4) 40.4) 32.5, 70) 71) 60) 65) 66) 36) 9 
& Prunes.........- G0... 4.220 17.3) 17.2 15.7] 13.8) 14.7) 16.5) 11.8)... 4}... fff ee 
4 
® Raisins__.......- a Tee 14. 5} 14.8) 14. 4) 13.6] 11.7] 11.9] 11. 3)....-1...-_|_-__-|.____|____- > 
= Bananas_____.- dozen._|_.... 36. 2} 35. 2) 33.4] 32. 1) 32. 1] 30.6) 25.61... Sem 2h 9 ee SRR eRe 
& Oranges. ........ Oe Se 61. 2} 49.6] 50. 2) 62.61 44.9] 64.0) 38. O)....-].----}---- J} 
= All articles combined ?_}.....|.....].....}-.-._]_-___].---_[_._-_}--_-- 60. 5| 57.7] 54. 0} 53.5! 59.2) 44.7] 19.5 
























































! Decrease. 


’ Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sir- 

» loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn 
¢ meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
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from 1913 to 1930, and by months for 1929, 1930, and 1931. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, 
wheat cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk, 
TABLE 3._INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND Datry 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JULY, 1931 
[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 











Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals 
ucts 





1913: Average for year____| 100.0 . 100.0 || 1929---Continued. 
1914: Average for year__ 106. 7 3. 97. October 
1915: Average for year_- 121.6 . 96. November 
1916: Average for year_. 126.8 .3 108. : ROOIGT.. <. tneneni 
1917: Average for year____| 186. ! 127. 6 1930: Average for year__- 
1918: Average for year____| 194. 153. 0; OES 
1919: Average for year_- 198. 176. 
1920: Average for year____| 232. 185. 
1921: Average for year____| 179. 149. : 
1922: Average for year_- 159. 135. § 
1923: Average for year____| 156. 147. 6 
1924: Average for vear_- 160. 142. 
1925: Average for year__._| 176. 147. 
1926: Average for year__._| 175. 145. 6 
1927: Average for year 170. 148. 7 
1928: Average for year____| 167. 150. 0 November... ..----- 
1929: Average for year____| 164. 148. 6 December 
lise een 164. 151.9 || 1931: 
164. 152. 6 January 
164. : 152. 4 February - --..-._-.--- 
Ee ee .{ 148.9 
ROS SSE ae 163. 147.5 
| BRAC RESRR ES -| 163. 146.8 
| eA BS 146. 8 
SE AES .-| 164. 147.1 
September . 165. 4 148. 1 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In Tasie 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 192) 
to 1930,? by months for 1930 and 1931. These index numbers, ot 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100.0, and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month an¢ 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. Thes 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of sirloin steak for the year 1930 was 182.7, which means that the 
average money price for the year 1930 was 82.7 per cent higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. As compared with 
the relative price, 196.9 in 1929, the figures for 1930 show a decreas 
of 14.2 points, but a decrease of 7.2 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Sine 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
sociale to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March. 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the numbe! 
of food articles varied, these index numbers have been so compute! 


—— 





? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 4! " 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. Index numbers for 1929 are published in each Labor Review, Fe’ 
ruary, 1930, to February, 1931. 
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2; to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index num- 







































































Biers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 118.3 for 
une, 1931, and 119.0 for July, 1931. 
‘S 
spLE 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
; BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1930, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1930 AND 1931 
le [Average for year 1913=100.0] 
k at rg 2 
; ‘ear and Sirloin|Round| Rib |Chuck} Plate | Pork ia Lamb, . 
RY a steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon) Ham leg of Hens | Milk | Butter 
a. _. ccbeeee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
= oe ere * 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 = 7 | 206.3 ; 207.9 | 209.9 | 187.6 183. 0 
= | OCS aes: 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 178.3 | 186.4 | 164.0 135. 0 
ry at. mined 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 147. 4] 181.4 | 193.7 | 169.0 | 147.2 125, 1 
x a. oer 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8] 169.1 | 194.2 | 164.3 | 155.1 144.7 
s a 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 196.3 | 165.7 | 155.1 135. 
i =" 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 204.2 | 171.8 | 157.3 143. 1 
SS es 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 206.3 | 182.2 | 157.3 138. 6 
Re ae. 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 205.8 | 173.2 | 158.4 145. 
19 a 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 208.5 | 175.6 | 159.6 147.5 
fi yet 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 212.2 | 186.4 | 160.7 143.9 
io, Gane 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0] 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 185.7 | 166.7 | 157.3 | 120.4 
a January. _..| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 206.9 | 178.4 | 159.6 121.9 
pa February | 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 201.6 | 179.3 | 158.4] 122.7 
a March____-| 190.6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 193.7 | 179.8 | 157.3 121.9 
3i ‘Hie = April____--| 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 | 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 189.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 125. 6 
0.9 May-.-----} 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 189.9 | 175.6 | 157.3 120.9 
re | 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 193.7 | 167.6 | 157.3 | 113.1 
< | fae ESPEN 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3 | 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0 | 188.9 | 161.5 | 157.3 114. 1 
a August_. 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 | 138.8 | 174.8 | 155.6 | 198.1 | 178.3 | 158.7 | 157.3 123. 8 
S September - 177.2 | 178.0 | 166.7 | 160.0 | 142.1 | 186.2 | 158.1 | 198.9 | 179.9 | 159.6 | 157.3 127.2 
0.8 October_...| 175.2 | 176.2 | 164.1 | 158.7 | 142.1 | 180.5 | 157.8 | 197.4 | 173.5 | 158.7 | 157.3 124.8 
one Novemberx..| 170.5 | 170.9 | 160.6 | 154.4 | 139.7 | 156.2 | 155.9 | 193.7 | 166.1 | 153.1 | 157.3 118.5 
-- December_.| 168.9 | 169.1 | 159.6 | 153.8 | 139.7 | 149.5 | 153.0 | 191.4 | 164.6 | 150.2 | 151.7 111.0 
<. B9931: 
- January... -.-| 167.3 | 168.2 | 159.1 | 152.5 | 138.0] 141.9 | 148.9 | 188.1 | 166.1 | 153.5 | 149.4 98. 4 
— February. _| 161.4 | 161.0 | 154.0] 145.6 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 145.2 | 183.3 | 164.6 | 148.8 | 146.1 94.8 
a. March -..-- 158.7 | 157.8 | 153.0 | 141.9 | 128.1 | 140.0 | 143.0 | 178.4 | 164.0 | 150.2 | 144.9 97.4 
it ; a a 157.5 | 156.5 | 150.0 | 139.4 | 124.8 | 141.4 | 141.1 | 175.5 | 165.6 | 153.1 | 141.6 91.9 
19 Sa 155.5 | 154.7 | 147.0 | 135.6 | 119.8 | 143.3 | 139.3 | 172.9 | 165.1 | 148.8 | 138.2 81.5 
110 ae 152.4 | 151.1 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 112.4 | 140.0 | 136.7 | 170.6 | 161.9 | 146.0 | 134.8 80. 7 
oe | eee 154.3 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.0] 110.7] 151.4 | 137.0 | 171.4 | 158.7 | 144.6 | 136.0] 83.0 
; or Cheese! Lard | Eggs | Bread} Flour ee Rice on Sugar| Tea | Coffee pete - 
: in = 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
pe ae 188, 2 | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7] 203.4 
)() SR 153.9 | 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8 153. 3 
) RRS Ae 148.9 | 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 | 121.1 141.6 
, Of liiscitapicbsnastla 167.0 | 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 162.5] 146.2 
ted Meumet-----------_] 150.7 | 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 | 145.9 
Ee 166. 1 | 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8 157. 4 
H nd SS ees 165.6 | 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1 160. 6 
, _ Pe _.| 170.1 | 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 155. 4 
Ct Sn 174.2 | 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1] 154.3 
rice 9... _.____ | 17L.9 | 115.8 | 142.0] 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 164.8] 156.7 
ecb debind deta 158.8 | 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 | 142.5 | 186.2] 147.1 
the January _.__| 169.2 | 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0] 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0} 143.4 | 147.0] 155.4 
h al February 167.0 | 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176 7 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 118.2 | 143.2 | 143.3 153. 0 
: March baad 164. 7 | 107.0 | 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.8 | 140.6 150. 1 
ith Ml April 162.9 | 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2] 114.5 | 142.5] 138.9] 151.2 
May... _.| 162.0 | 105.7} 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 252.9 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 137.2] 150.1 
Ase ae 157.9 | 105.1 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 247.1 | 110.9 | 143.0] 136.2] 147.9 
July. _.....] 155.2 | 103.2 | 101. 7 | 157.1 | 139.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 194.1 | 110.9 | 142.6 | 135.6 144. 0 
; August...__} 153.4 | 104.4 | 112.5 | 155.4 | 136.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 110.9 | 142.3 | 134.6] 143.7 
ng September _| 154.8 | 110.8 | 124.9 | 155.4 | 133.3 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 188.2 | 107.3 | 142.1 | 132.6] 145.6 
) October... _ 154.8 | 112.0} 129.9 | 153.6 | 130.3 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 105.5 | 141.9 | 131.2] 144.4 
ince November_| 152.9 | 110.8 | 140.3 | 151.8 | 127.3 | 173.3 | 106.9 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.9] 141.4 
the , December. 150. 2 | 105.7 | 120.6 | 151.8 | 124.2 | 173.3 | 105.8 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.2] 137.2 
ted January..__| 145.2] 99.4 | 104.6 | 146.4 | 121.2] 170.0 | 102.3 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.0] 126.8] 132.8 
February__| 141.2] 91.8] 788] 142.9] 121.2] 166.7 | 102.3 | 158.8 | 107.3 | 140.6 | 125.2] 127.0 
rch, March. -__. 137.1 | 89.9 | 82.6 | 141.1 | 1182] 166.7] 98.9 | 158.8] 105.5 | 139.7] 121.8] 126.4 
ber April... __. 132.6} 89.9] 79.4 | 137.5 | 115.2] 163.3 | 96.6 | 164.7 | 103.6 | 138.2 116.1 124. 0 
_ Pe 124.0} 85.4 71.9 | 137.5 | 112.1 | 153.3) 95.4 | 164.7 | 101.8 | 136.9 / 112.4] 121.0 
ited June... 119.9 | 82.3] 74.8 | 135.7| 1121] 150.0] 94.3 | 141.2/ 101.8 | 136.8/ 111.1] 118.3 
July____.._| 118.6 | 82.3] 82.9] 133.9 | 109.1 | 150.0| 93.1 | 135.3 | 101.8 | 137.1 | 109.1 119.0 
44 


Feb 2 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1931. 
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The curve shown in the chart below pictures more readily to th 
eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the inde 
numbers given in the table. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLeE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreay 
in the retail cost of food * July, 1931, compared with the averay 
cost in the year 1913, in July, 1930, and June, 1931. For 12 othe 
cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 1-month periods 
these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at different dates sing 
1913. The percentage changes are based on actual retail price 
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secured each month from retail dealers and on the average consump 
tion of these articles in each city.* ° 
Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 0 
July, 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 5 
cities sent in a report promptly. The Ce iamamband 35 cities hal 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating will 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included if 
the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Bridgeport, BuB7 
falo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit 
Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Los Angeles, Lous 
ville, Manchester, Memphis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, Ne’ 
York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Providence, Richmont 
Rochester, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Scranten, Springfield (IIl.), a0 
Washington. : 


















3 For list of articles see note 2, p. 237. 
* The consumption fi used for January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city" 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which hive b 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p.* 
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io 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JULY, 1931, COM- 


PARED WITH THE 
YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 


THE 


— 


Brits 


City 


® 
‘ 


a 


COST INJUNE, 


1931, JULY, 





1930, AND WITH THE AVER AGE COSTIN 











——————— 


mUnited States. ---.-- 


A tla GG. cs dpen en 


3B iltimore 
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SBoston 
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SC leveland__-- 
ea olumbus--- 
MDallas 
= Jen ver 
& PELTONS.. «000% 
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Ne 
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oe'all River. --- 
SHouston - - - 
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Macksonville 
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Little Rock 
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Manchester - - 
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' | Decrease, 


i hapblt SS TRAOMRAE AB 3.25  - 
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- Percent- | Percent- dannant | Percent- | Percent- 
ps ent | age de- | age in- ‘co age de- | age in- 
: crease crease . crease crease 
crease : ‘ crease 
July July, July, City July July, July, 
1931, com- 1931, com-} 1931, com- 1931 com- 1931, com-}1931, com- 
pared pared ’ pared pared 
pared with with pared with with 
with 1913|;, 7. : with 1913 n . 
uly, 1930} June, 1931 July, 1930 June, 1931 
19.0 17.5 0.5 || Milwaukee______- 23. 7 15.0 1.6 
— ————— oneene ee 23. 9 13. 6 2.4 
19. 6 18. 1 Rie es oh cs wc ener 19. 2 : 3 
23. 8 16. 6 -6 || Newark. ret 21.0 13. 2 1.0 
16.1 22. 4 1.5 || New Haven__- 24.8 14.6 .8 
21.4 18.4 ie 
ga 15.3 1.7 |] New Orleans__. 14.3 20.0 1.9 
New York-__-_-. 25.7 14.3 re 
21.3 17.1 .2 || Norfolk_-_--- a 18. 1 1,8 
aap mA 16.0 rey: (Se: 14.8 15. 5 my 
23. 3 17.3 .O | Peoria. -_-- ead 19.5 8 
32. 2 15. 2 1.7 
26. 16.9 .9 || Philadelphia__. 26.3 12.6 -0 
Pittsburgh ___- 19. 8 16.3 2 
13.3 19.8 -5 || Portland, Me_-__-_ wee. 14.9 2.7 
— 19. 2 1.8 || Portland, Oreg 8.2 17. 2 11.0 
11.8 22. 3 1,4 Providence__- 19.8 18.1 1.6 
10.3 15. 5 1.6 
17.6 19.9 1.5 "| Richmond_--- 21.1 18.8 1,8 
Rochester ee 18.8 5 
15. 6 19. 1 1.0 || St. Louis_- 23. 1 14.9 ae 
waged 20. 9 .O || St. Paul- Sen, Mewes 13.7 2.0 
15.1 20. 4 2.1 || Salt Lake Cc ity. 5.7 15.7 11.3 
11.3 19. 0 11.3 
19.1 12.4 1.6 |} San Francisco__.- 20.9 15.9 .0 
I 20.8 12.1 
10. 4 21.2 .3 |} Seranton._---- 25. 1 17.6 1.3 
5.8 19. 2 .4 . ae 15.1 7.0 11,4 
12.4 19. 1 5 @ pteeeea, Ti... ..}_......... 20.9 6 
19. 8 16. 6 1.0 || Washington______- 28. 5 14.8 .6 
9. 0 21. 5 '.5 
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Retail Prices of Coal in July, 1931! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal oy 

July 15, 1930, and June 15 and July 15, 1931, for the United 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices hayo 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers 
but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal! bin 
where an extra handling 1s necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JULY 15, 1930, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1931 






































| 1931 | ! 
aie A ee 8 1930, |. 

City, and kind of coal July | l City, and kind of coal July | 

15 June | July 15 June | July 
15 15 15 15 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 

Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price____-_- $14. 84 ($14. 33 |$14. 61 High volatile________- $5. 80 | $5.30 | $5.30 
Index (1913=100)__- 192.1 | 185.5 | 189.1 Low volatile 7.75 | 7.28 | 7.2 

Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 

Average price... _ $14. 53 |$14. 31 $14. 59 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913=100)_. 183.6 | 180.8 | 184.3 a ‘ 14. 56 | 14.00 | 14.0 

Bituminous— he 2. 14.31 | 14.00 | 13.4 
Average price________ >8. 65 | $8.00 | $8.09 Bituminous 
Index (1923=100) _- 159.1 | 147.3 | 148.9 Prepared sizes— 

= — -|—-—=|- - High volatile_.........-| 6.75 | 6.58} 6.53 
Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile._.__.......-| 9.25 | 8.57] 879 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.14 | 36.69 | $6.67 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 
BRING. < cncncecnceccc. cc.) SOP} 1011808 High volatile 2. EW 68) 8s 
. aa 13.50 | 13.00 | 13. 25 Low volatile 7.19 | 7.00} 6.75 

Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: 

High volatile__......___- 7.61 7.61 7.61 Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 14.25 | 14.50 | 13.4 

Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.17 | 12.25 | 11.92 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.96 | 6.35 | 6.36 |; Denver, Colo.: 

Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed __| 14.94 | 15.13 | 15.1 
Stove_____. GE 6 . 15.50 | 14.75 | 14.95 Stove, 5 and 5 mixed - 14. 94 | 15.15 | 15.18 
ae adem tai: 15.00 | 14.69 | 14.95 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.89 | 8.24 | 82 

: : ; s Detroit, Mich.: 

Bridgeport, Conn.: - ‘ 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— ; 
> Pe 14. 50 | 14.00 | 14.00 Stove ___. : iheeh 14.25 | 14.50 | 14 Mv 
 * SSeS 14.50 | 14.00 | 14.00 Chestnut -- sweascscesscnst See t 14.50 | 14.8 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— ee 
eS ee ee 13. 42 | 12.80 | 13.00 High volatile Lawes owas 8. 09 6. 9% ‘ 15) 
Chestnut_____ ee hat 12. 92 | 12.80 | 13.00 Low volatile. ._....--- 9. 46 8.06 | 7.94 

Butte, Mont.: = of mine— 7} 7181 743 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 11.09 | 10.47 | 10.49 | pan River — brEea-958 ce all Di 

Charleston, 8. C.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.67 | 9.67) 9.67 Stove 16.00 | 15.25 | 15,25 
Chicago, Il.: Chestnut.............. 15.75 | 15.25 | 15.28 

Pennsylvania anthracite-- aaa: . pee bot Ieee i 
ieee: tomate ee 16. 38 | 16.00 | 16.25 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.60 | 10.20 | 10.2 
VEGESEES . -.------- 2-0 =- 15.93 | 16.00 | 16.25 || Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Bituminous— Bituminous— 

Prepared sizes— Prepared sizes— 

High volatile.__......_. 7.7 7.45 | 7.54 High volatile._.._______ 5.80} 5.84) 59 
Low volatile. _._..____- 10.29 | 10.14 | 10.36 Low volatile...........| 821} 7.75) 82 

Run of mine— Run of mine— 

Low volatile. .......... 7.75 | 7.23 | 7.23 Low volatile........__- 6.90} 6.65 | 6.70 





! Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
of the Labor Review, Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
U mead ON JULY 15, 1930, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1931—C ontinued 
os 
1930, 1931 1930, | 1931 
City, and kind of coal 7 June | July City, and kind of coal “a June | July 
15 15 15 | 15 
jacksonville, Fla.: | Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes _|$12. 00 |$10.00 |$10. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Kansas City, Mo.: | RR Pe < Bh $14. 75 |$14. 25 |$14. 00 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.11 | 4.64] 4.86 
Furnace_.- __...------| 12.00 | 11.69 | 11.38 || Portland, Me.: 
Stove No. 4..___-- 12. 75 | 13.00 | 12.50 Pennsy lvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes| 7.04 | 6.69] 6.27 SS a ee oe 16. 56 | 16.32 | 16.32 
Little Rock, Ark.: CRE... 220 nstednsekend 16. 56 | 16.32 | 16.32 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 12. 50 | 12.50 | 12.00 || Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.20} 9.17] 9.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.09 | 12.43 | 12.54 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Providence, R. L.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_|} 16.25 | 15.75 | 15. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Louisville, Ky.: Stove._..__.___----------]115. 75 |115. 25 |115. 25 
Bituminous— SC 115.75 115.25 215.25 
Prepared sizes — Richmond, Va.: 
High volatile........... 6.18 | 4.88] 5.08 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile. .......... 8.50) 7.50) 7.75 | re 14. 50 | 13.50 | 14.00 
Manchester, N. H.: Ire 14. 50 | 13.50 | 14.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
ill RNP IRE 16. 50 | 15.50 | 16.00 Prepared sizes— 
RE SES Seer 16. 50 | 15.50 | 16.00 High volatile.........-- 8.25} 7.25 | 7.67 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile...........- 8.37 | 7.83] 8.31 
amen prepared sizes.| 7.85 | 6.91 | 7.03 Run of mine— 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile._........-. 6.75 | 6.75 | 6.75 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 
SS Tas FS Fe 8 Le eS Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a 15. 30 | 15.39 | 15. 61 a Seen 14.45 | 13.78 | 13.78 
Bituminous— ATELIER 13.95 | 13.78 | 13.78 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, Mo.: 
High volatile_..._.____- 7.68 | 7.45 | 7.45 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile.........-- 10.43 | 9.54 . 75 EEE SEES Ee 16.25 | 15.63 | 16.47 
Minneapolis, Minn.: , Chestnut_.....-----------| 16.00 | 15.50 | 16.47 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 6.00} 5.06) 5.51 
es rs 17.75 | 17.41 | 17.61 |} St. Paul, Minn.: 
Cnemeeis..........- 17.3 17.41 | 17.61 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous— Ee SEP ee 17.75 | 17.45 | 17.65 
Prepared sizes— CR | ccicccnewees. 17.30 | 17.45 | 17.65 
High volatile___.._.__-- 10.26} 9.92) 9.91 Bituminous— 
Low volatile_____- 13. 14 | 12.34 | 12.34 Prepared sizes— 
Mobile, Ala.: High volatile.........-.- 10.08 | 9.62] 9. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 890] 8.19] 8.25 Low volatile.___.....--- 13.15 | 12.51 | 12.51 
Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Pennsy lvania anthracite Bituminous, ‘prepared sizes_| 8.40] 7.58] 7.63 
SS __| 13.63 | 13.06 | 13.30 || San Francisco, Calif.: 
Ghestaut.................] 13.13 | 13.06 | 13.32 New Mexico anthracite— 
New Haven, Conn.: ee ae ra 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— 
ct oel ee ee ee ee dh on ne dao mnaaiee 24. 50 | 24.50 | 24.50 
Chestnut.................] 14.65 | 14.16 | 14.55 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 15.75 | 16.00 | 16.00 
New Orleans, La.: Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes._| 9.11] 807] 8.07 Bituminous, prepared sizes _| ? 9.62 | ? 9.62 | 29.62 
New York, N. Y. Scranton, Pa 
Pennsylvania anthracite Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
itn ae _...) 13.58 | 13.17 | 13. 46 RE ns Ginccannethieenson 9.87 , 9.70} 9.80 
Chestnut.................] 13.@ | 13.17 | 13.46 i ETE IE NE 9. 50 9. 68 9. 78 
Norfolk, Va.: Seattle, Wash.: 
P ennsylv ania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.68 | 9.59] 9.80 
Stove...............____| 14.00 } 13.50 | 14.00 || Springfield, Ill.: 
TT 14.00 | 13. 50 | 14.25 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 4.37 | 4.34] 4.34 
Bituminous— Washington, D.C.: 
ee sizes— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
igh volatile_......._-- 7.38 | 6.50] 6.50 | Na EE AS 315.23 | 13.12 14.91 
Low volatile...........| 850} 7.75] 8.50 COMING. cb check dekcnsssc 314.73 | 13.12 2 14.91 
Run of mine— Bituminous— 
Low volatile. ._..___.-- 7.00} 6.50} 6.50 Prepared sizes— 
Omaha, Nebr.: High volatile..........- 38.38 | 7.36 | 38.36 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.62] 9.11] 9.04 Low volatile...........- $10.93 | 9.25 310.77 
Peoria, Il. Run of mine— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.27] 6.13] 6.13 ae 37.81 | 7.10 |37.77 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
hl eR RS 13. 25 | 12.25 | 12.75 
Chest 7272207272772 12.75 | 12.25 | 12. 67 



































' The average price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. 


delivered in bin. 


Practically all coal is 


All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half tonismade, This 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 


' Per ton of 2,240 pounds, 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in July, 1931 


HE recent downward movement of wholesale prices halte: in 
July, as shown by the index number as computed by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. This 
index number, which includes 550 commodities or price series Weig! ted 
according to the importance of each article and based on the average 
prices for 1926 as 100.0, was 70.0 for July, there being no change {yor 
the June figure. When compared with July, 1930, with an index of 
84.0, a decrease of 16% per cent has been recorded. 
Farm products as a group averaged three-fourths of 1 per cent 
below June prices. Increases for corn, rye, light hogs, sheep and 
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lambs, live poultry, cotton, eggs, oranges, and onions were more 
than offset by decreases for barley, oats, wheat, beef cattle, lemons, 
clover and timothy hay, hops, and white potatoes. 

Price increases among foods were reported for butter, cheese, 
dressed lamb, mutton, veal, dressed poultry, corn meal, raw and 
granulated sugar, and vegetable oils, resulting in a net increase of 
practically 1 per cent for the group as a whole. Food articles aver- 
aging lower than in June were cured beef, bacon, coffee, smoked and 
canned salmon, rye and wheat flour, oleomargarine, and rice. 

Hides and skins and leather moved upward during the month, 
while boots and shoes eased off slightly. No change was reported for 
other leather products. The group as a whole advanced 1% per cent. 

In the group of textile products cotton goods, woolen and worsted 
goods, elution textiles showed further minor decreases, while silk snd 
rayon moved upward, causing no change in the group within the month. 
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Only slight price fluctuations took place in the fuel and lighting 
croup, resulting in a small fractional increase from June to July. 

~ Among metals there were negligible increases in iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, and automobiles, while small decreases were shown 
for agricultural implements and other metal products. The group 
as a Whole showed a slight advance. 

Lumber, brick, cement, paint materials, and other building mate- 
rials continued to move downward in July. No change was reported 
for structural steel. A decrease of more than 2 per cent is shown for 
the group as a whole. 

Further price recessions during July for chemicals, drugs and phar- 
maceuticals, mixed fertilizers, and fertilizer materials caused the 
chemicals and drugs group to decline nearly 1 per cent. Both furni- 
ture and furnishings in the group of house-furnishing goods continued 
to move downward in the month. 

A marked decrease took place in the prices of cattle feed, while 
paper and pulp, rubber, and other miscellaneous articles declined 
slightly. No change was reported for automobile tires. 

Raw materials as a whole averaged lower than in June, while semi- 
manufactured articles averaged higher, with no change being recorded 
for finished products. 

In the large group of nonagricultural commodities, including all 
articles other than farm products, and among all commodities other 
than farm products and foods, the July prices showed practically no 
change from those for the month before. 

Between June and July increases took place in 133 instances, de- 
creases in 155 instances, while in 262 instances no change occurred. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES 






































[1926= 100. 0} 
Purchasing 
Groups and subgroups July, 1930 | June, 1931 | July, 1931 ee 
July, 1931 
NOIR s. « 5nd an cacrinpccncisccstinwdiines 84.0 | 70. 0 70. 0 $1. 429 
panies) a heel a ei rr ee 83. 1 65. 4 64.9 1. 541 
i IES TRIES: AE SS STE a 74.1 56.0 49.0 2. 041 
RN SESE ROSE SERCO 2 302. 81.8 61.9 63.0 1. 587 
Other farm products_.___-_-_- ree + Spek eS ae 86.9 70. 8 71.3 1. 403 
ee Lc ades 86. 3 72. 4 73. 1 1. 368 
ees Oi WME... oc soc eck lececes 92.0 79. 1 80.9 1. 236 
SE | EBERT See ee ee 91.8 71.3 73. 4 1. 362 
fit ee GARR ag ANGIE MINNIE C158 80.7 70. 1 69.7 1. 435 
Hides and leather products..................-....------ 100. 7 87.8 89. 2 1,121 
I ee ge a 94. 0 65. 5 72.7 1, 376 
Se ee ee 100. 1 87.8 89. 8 1.114 
Boots and shoes__-_-_-_- DN OD Bi, SO LEN EF. 102. 9 94.7 93. 5 1.070 
eee eee 105. 2 101.3 101.3 . 987 
Sia eg ee AL et? 80. 0 65. 4 65. 4 1. 529 
Cotton goods.................- a id ee ee 87.4 72.6 72.4 1. 381 
ESE I TRE TPR TS Se 60. 4 43.8 45.0 2. 222 
Woolen and worsted goods__...__.____..__________- 88.0 75.9 75.3 1, 328 
OEE 65. 5 53.1 52.4 1.919 
Fuel and lighting materials. ___.................-.-...- 75.4 58 1 58. 2 1.718 
Re ES a a a TS 86.5 88.8 90. 8 1. 101 
i REM SSE RSS 1 SEE eS. Aa 88. 8 83. 2 83.5 1. 198 
SR ENR RS SES IE BA 84.0 81.5 81.5 1. 227 
A a eee 99. 4 101.9 ee 
ES TE ae 61.0 30.7 30.3 3. 300 
1 Data not yet available. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPs OF 
COMMODITIES—Continued 


























Pur n ‘Sing 
Groups and subgroups July, 1930 | June, 1931 | July, 1931 |POWer of the 
Mar, 
July, 193) 
Metals and metal products____........--. ipasvovadbiee 94.3 87.4 87.5 $1. 143 
TS TETAS Te See ae 90.7 86.9 7.1 Lg 
i eee 73. 5 58. 9 59. 4 1. 684 
Agricultural implements. -_-...........-.......-.-- 94.9 94. 6 94. 5 | 1. 058 
el it odni a natinbdinsghinaniednctesnecd 105. 5 98. 6 98.9 | 101 
Other metal products____.._______- TORE HES 98. 4 94.4 2.5 | 1. 08] 
ING i dgecdcminchesienteserdsti~séedsnens 88. 9 77.5 75.8 | 1.319 
ee 83. 3 67.8 66.3 | 1. 5g 
EST SRST ES 32 oe 82.9 80. 8 80. 5 1. 249 
a ed 91.7 77.7 75.8 1.319 
| SER EEA is SR Re os 84.3 84.3 84.3 1. 186 
IN 66 lini hentai bne< , 87.1 70. 1 69. 5 1. 439 
Other building materials___________- 99. 4 91.7 88.7 117 
Chemicals and drugs_- ssineiiaion aiant 87.8 77.9 77.3 1. 244 
ae + Se" 92. 5 80. 2 80. 1 1, 248 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals ba. 67.3 62. 1 61.6 1. 63 
Fertilizer materials... ---_--_- wastes 4 84.3 79.8 78.7 1.27 
Mixed fertilizers. _.........______- 5 93. 1 82.4 80. 2 1. 247 
ee i ice lh 96. 2 88. 6 88. 0 1. 136 
TT ES | - ala Seta 96. 5 92. 8 92. 4 1. O82 
EIS St AES a endl coent 95. 8 85. 0 84.3 1. 18¢ 
pS SE Sears oe oo wth tees 71.7 61.8 61.0 1. 639 
| eee SapRuea : amoeill 94.8 61.1 55. 8 1. 792 
Paper and pulp SP de 83.8 80. 3 80. 1 1. 248 
Rubber. __- edits dfn ntiatinink ibis debeltied 23. 6 13.3 13. 2 7. 57¢ 
IS Sars zoo te hes ie ae 52.0 45.7 45.7 | 2. 188 
SRR eee en a Pee Le ee 97.2 84.0 82.6 | 1.21) 
ges dicvradnacteubeaitis 81.1 64.7 64.3 | 
Semimanufactured articles. ____-________-- gable thtetaed 79. 7 68. 5 | 69.5 | 1. 439 
EEE Seno eee xa 86. 7 74.0 74.0 | 1. 351 
Nonagricultural commodities -_--_............-----.---- | 84.4 71.4 71. 5 | 1. 399 
All commodities less farm products and foods-_-_-......_- 84.3 71.9 | 71.8 | 1. 393 





Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1923 to June, 1931 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 

wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in order that 
the trend of prices in the several countries may be compared. The 
base periods here shown are those appearing in the sources from which 
the information has been drawn, in most cases being the year 1913 
or some other pre-war period. Only general comparisons can be made 
from these figures, since, in addition to differences in the base periods, 
there are important differences in the composition of the index 
numbers themselves. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CERTAIN 
: FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

































































United | , , : Czecho-| Den- a? . . Ger- 
Country----] States | Canada| Austria | Belgium) oo. 4cial mark | Finland France | jan y Italy 
Domin-]} yp Minis- | a Statis- | 
Bureau | ; Federal Central Central | General | Federal ean 
Computing | of Labor om Statis- ho Soa Bureau - “* Bureau | Statis- | Statis- —- 
agency..-} Statis- | cratic. tical | try and | Of Sta | part. | of Sta- tical tical | Bachi 
tics | “yicg | Bureau] “Tpor | tistics | PM y | tistics | Bureau | Bureau 
January- : 
pase period.| 1926 1926 June, —_ — 1913 | 1926 1913 1913 | 1913 
>a ne i- | 550 502 a | wm 69 118 | 139 45 400 138 
Year and 
month 
— ee 100. 6 98. 0 124 497 2 BSR SS hea te Isaxvavcud 1 503.9 
Renee 98. 1 99. 4 136 573 "EAR 6 488 | 137.3} 1497.4 
eee ee 103. 5 102. 6 136 558 1008 4 ea 551 141.8} 1612.0 
RS ae 100. 0 100. 0 123 744 955 163 100 703 134.4 | 1618.2 
077 ........-- 95. 4 97.7 133 847 979 153 101 617 137.6 | | 466.7 
Mew dS 97.7 96. 4 130 843 979 153 102 620 140.0 | 1453.1 
Ee 96. 5 95. 6 130 | 851 924 150 98 611 137.2 | 1439.7 
ae eee 86.3 87.0 117 744 2118.5 130 90 532 116.3 383. 0 
1923 
January----- 3) aa ae 434 eee ae 516.1 
pS Pee 3 gg eee aaa 480 _.. ; eee eee St ee 525. 7 
oe 8 g eae ere 504 5 eae fe 503.9 
October... - ee eS 515 ff eee Pee gk Es ee: 499. 6 
1924 
SS) | Sarees Seeeeeee 580 | eee TE one... 504. 4 
) AR 2 8 aa a 555 fs ee a  —_— 510.3 
RN parts fy SES Se sh 566 ke ee Dest eee 2 eee 497.4 
October - eee 8) eae ee 555 Gee fs ce ciien bp bobucced fe 522. 0 
1925 
January... -- | Ses Le 559 1045 see See. a 568. 2 
April...... = Se 538 1020 ig Aenea: J) == 570. 1 
| 2 sae  & | eae =a, Same * 559 1009 9g a jh 612.0 
October... - See See 575 989 FO Bateoucss yy See or ae 617.1 
1926 | 
January-...--- 103. 6 103. 0 122 560 966  } Be 634 135. 8 608. 0 
Betis o> 100. 1 101. 2 119 621 923 ae SES. 650 132. 7 590. 0 
| ES ee 99. 5 100. 2 126 876 948 __ 3 eee 836 133. 1 618. 2 
October - A aie 99. 4 98. 1 125 856 972 Pe Bi aad 751 136. 2 596. 7 
1927 
January ---- 96. 6 97.8 130 856 979 157 100 622 135.9 558. 2 
April.....- 93. 7 97.5 135 846 979 152 100 636 134.8 521.3 
/ 2S 94. 98. 6 140 $45 992 152 101 621 137.6 466. 7 
October --- - - 97.0 97.2 129 839 966 154 101 587 139.8 467.5 
1928 
January. -- 96. 3 96.9 129 851 982 153 102 607 138. 7 463. 5 
Bi hiedinos 97.4 98. 3 131 847 984 1M 103 624 139. 5 464. 4 
REPS Se 98. 3 96. 2 133. 841 979 155 103 624 141.6 453. 1 
October... 97.8 95. 4 129 835 971 150 101 617 140. 1 463. 3 
1929 
January....- 7.2 93. 7 128 867 953 151 100 630 138. 9 461.2 
Ph a 96. 8 94. 1 134 862 963 150 99 627 137.1 455. 0 
| eee 98. 0 96. 0 132 858 922 149 97 613 137.8 439. 7 
October... .- 96. 3 96. 7 127 838 895 149 96 590 137. 2 435. 8 
1930 
January....- 93. 4 95. 6 125 808 | ? 126.1 143 94 564 132. 3 417.4 
SEE aibhis es 90. 7 91.7 119 777 | 7121.0 135 92 548 126. 7 396. 1 
CP ok uci 84.0 85.8 119 739 | 2119.7 129 90 538 125.1 374.9 
October... _- 82. 6 81.4 112 705 | ? 113.3 123 86 508 120. 2 364. 4 
1931 
January... .. 77.0 76. 7 105 661 | 2 108.9 118 86 484 115. 2 341.7 
ebruary __ . 75. 5 76. 0 107 658 | ? 108.8 117 86 482 114.0 338. 1 
arch ...... 74.5 75. 1 107 660 | 2110.5 116 86 482 113.9 339. 0 
J Ee 73. 3 74. 5 108 652 | 2110.3 115 85 454 113. 7 337.0 
| eee 71.3 73. 0 107 640 | 2108.7 113 84 470 113.3 332. 0 
June........ es ET 110 SRE SS: i, eens ee | 468 | 1123] 327.0 
1 July. 2 In gold, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICESIN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CER’ IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
















































































Neth-/| ,, " Swit- | United New | 
: Nor- | o..;. | Swe- - Aus- | ; South a 
Country__--| er- caxy | Spain zer- | King- art Zea- : Japan ; China | Jj 
lands | “49 den | jand yom tralia | jana | Africa I 1a ia 
P _ | Insti- Na- 
— — tute i Fed- Bureau} Cen- | Office tional 
Bu- | Bu- of jCham-) eral | Roard |. of sus of | Bank | Tariff |! hor 
Computing rean | reau Geog- | ber of | Labor of Census} and |Census/| of Com- | ( {fice 
agency ..--|  o¢ of raphy} Com-| De- Trade and Sta- and /|Japan,| mis- 
Sta- | Sta- | 8nd | merce) part- Sta- |tistics} Sta- /Tokyo| sion, 
tistics | tistics Sta- ment tistics | Office | tistics Shang-| 
tistics hai 
Base period | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 4Ui%| 1913 | %Z1¥> | 113 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 M 
are | 48 | 9 | 74 | 160 | 118 150 | 92 180 ss) 56 [8ui7 | 4 
Year and 
month 
i iiecute<s 151 232 172 163 181 158. 9 170 158 127 199 | 156.4 18] 
aa 156 268 183 162 17 166. 2 165 165 129 206 | 153.9 182 
ee 155 253 188 161 162 159. 1 162 161 128 202 | 159.4 3 
SREY Re 145 198 181 149 145 148. 1 161 154 123 179 | 164.1 19 
5 148 167 172 146 142 141.4 159 146 124 170 | 170.4 147 
| 149 161 168 148 145 140.3 157 147 121 171 | 160.7 146 
ieatidetens 142 153 171 140 141 136. 5 158 147 116 166 | 163.7 145 
ee 117 143 172 122 126 119. 5 140 143 108 137 | 179.7 % 
1923 
January----- 157 223 170 | ees 157.0 = 131 184 | 152.7 | 57 
es 156 229 174 7 aa 162. 0 aa 126 196 | 157.7 | Is) 
(ES 145 231 170 | ae 156. 5 _ , eae 124 192 | 155.4 178 
October. ..-. 148 235 171 / | ae 158. 1 | ¢ Sere 125 212 | 156.1 | 1s] 
1924 
January-.-_-- 156 251 178 _ | aeaeres 165. 4 5 re 131 211 | 155.8 18 
pS EE 154 263 184 | | ae 164.7  - aes 126 207 | 153.7 | Is4 
} eee 151 265 182 sm 162.6 | aa 125 195 | 151.5 | IM 
October____- 161 273 186 |S aes 170.0 |, SRR F 133 213 | 152.8 Is] 
1925 | 
January-__--- 160 279 191  _ aa 171.1 163 166 130 214 | 159.9 | 173 
| a ee 151 273 190 3, =e 161.9 158 162 130 202 | 159.3 | 165 
PE ee 155 254 188 . 9 eee 156.9 162 161 127 198 | 162.5 158 
October-_.-.-.- 154 223 187 5) ere 153.9 163 162 124 200 | 159.0 158 
1926 
January -_-_-_-- 153 214 186 153 153 151.3 161 159 124 192 | 164.0 14 
[RE SES 143 199 179 150 145 143. 6 168 156 120 181 | 162.8 15] 
ML etek 141 192 178 148 145 148.7 162 156 122 179 | 156.9 149 
October___-. 143 198 179 148 144 152.1 154 153 127 174 j 171.1 147 
1927 
January-_._.- 145 174 184 146 141 143. 6 14 151 128 170 | 172.8 146 
——= as 143 164 177 143 140 139. 8 151 147 126 170 | 173.1 145 
, ee 151 165 168 146 140 141.1 161 146 12¢ 170 | 171.0 147 
October-_--- 150 165 169 147 145 141.4 173 146 122 170 | 168.7 146 
1928 e 
January..-.- 153 164 166 148 145 141.1 163 150 123 169 | 163.1 141 
po see 153 162 166 151 146 142.9 162 147 121 170 | 163. 1 142 
SU. ...ss-.) MB 162 164 150 144 141.1 157 148 119 169 | 159. 2 147 
October_.... 146 157 174 145 145 137.9 152 149 120 174 | 158.8 10 
1929 
January-....-. 146 154 171 144 143 138.3 157 147 120 172 | 160.1 148 
po SEES 144 154 174 141 140 138.8 158 146 117 170 | 161.2 144 
EEE 141 152 169 140 143 137.4 159 147 115 166 | 162.7 l4 
October-_._.- 140 154 172 138 142 136. 1 161 148 113 163 | 168.0 146 
1930 
January-.._-- 131 150 172 131 136 131.0 15! 147 107 152 | 169.6 J 
p< ae 122 145 172 124 129 123.7 146 146 104 147 | 174.2 134 
[=e 115 142 170 121 126 119. 2 144 144 100 134 | 190.1 124 
October... lll 140 175 118 122 113.0 130 142 99 124 | 182.3 Mii 
1931 - 
January -_--- 105 135 173 115 115 106. 9 124 140 102 : ll 
February - -. 104 133 175 114 115 106. 2 122  § Sees (a lle 
March ._.-- 103 131 174 113 114 105. 9 123 i: |, oe 7 AL 
, aes 102 130 172 112 112 105. 7 117 134 99. 1 2 San 10 
| PES © 102 | iy 111 lll ont acnndabpamhsnna | ae 
GD 6 ced tac bnl (fy) OS rine Bo ieee 8 SEE SS EE ot -- 
3 147 items, 








IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration, Year Ending June 30, 1931 


By J. J. Konna, Curer Statistician, UnitTep Stares BuREAU OF 
IMMIGRATION 


HE statistics for June, 1931, show 3,534 immigrant and 12,809 

nonimmigrant aliens admitted to the United States, a total of 
16,343. Alien departures this month numbered 22,705, including 
5,893 emigrants and 16,812 nonemigrants. During the same month 
25,588 American citizens—13,791 males and 11,797 females—returned 
to the United States, and 29,579—14,831 males and 14,748 females— 
departed for foreign countries. 

For the first time in over half a century (since 1862) the annual 
immigration to the United States dropped below 100,000. During 
the fiscal year just ended, 97,139 immigrant aliens were admitted, as 
compared with 241,700 in the preceding year, a decrease of 144,561, 
or 59.8 per cent. In 1914, just before the World War and the last 
year with a total immigration of over a million, the influx during 
seven different months exceeded the number for the entire fiscal year 
1931. In the single month of April, 1914, the new arrivals from 
Hungary, Italy, and the Russian Empire (67,023) exceeded the num- 
ber of immigrants admitted from all European countries (61,909) 
during the whole year 1930-31. For every 100 newcomers from 
Europe who came to the United States in 1914, only 5 are now ad- 
mitted. About 200 unskilled wage earners entered this count 
during the period of unrestricted immigration for every 3 now ad- 
mitted. Among the immigrant aliens entering in the year 1914, 
514,460 gave their occupation as that of laborer, while during the 
year 1931 only 7,925 immigrant laborers were admitted and less than 
one-fifth of these came during the last six months. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, a total of 280,679 
aliens entered the country, of whom about one-third, or 97,139, were 
classified as immigrants, coming initially for permanent residence, 
while 183,540 were nonimmigrants. Of the latter class, 91,701 were 
residents of the United States returning from a temporary sojourn 
in foreign countries, and 91,839 were visitors for a temporary stay 
here and persons passing through the country on their way elsewhere. 
In the same year, 290,916 aliens departed, including 61,882 emigrants 
and 229,034 nonemigrants, resulting in an excess of departures over 
admissions of 10,237. During the preceding year, the total admis- 
sions exceeded the departures by 173,789. 

The peak month of the past year for arriving aliens was September, 
when 47,151 were admitted, and February, with 12,212, was the low 
month. August was the high period for aliens departed 34,411 leav- 
ing in that month, while March, during which 17,444 left, was the 
low month of the fiscal year. ’ 
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Of the 97,139 immigrants admitted during the last fiscal year. 
61,909 came from European countries, a drop of 59.8 per cent from 
the 147,438 immigrants from Europe during the previous year. The 
principal sources show a larger proportionate decrease. The number 
of immigrants admitted in 1930-31 from the various countries showed 
the following decreases as compared with the previous year: Grea; 
Britain, from 31,015 to 9,110, or 70.6 per cent; Germany, from 
26,569 to 10,401, or 60.8 per cent; Irish Free State, from 17,971 to 
6,121, or 65.9 per cent; Scandinavian countries from 6,919 to 3,133. 
or 54.7 per cent; and Italy from 22,327 to 13,399, or 40 per cent. 
Canadian and Mexican immigration declined nearly two-thirds and 
three-fourths, respectively, that from the former country dropping 
from 63,502 to 21,687, or 65.8 per cent, and from the latter from 
12,703 to 3,333, or 73.8 per cent. 

The principal nationalities contributing immigrant aliens during 
the fiscal year 1931 were as follows: Italian, 13,970; German, 13,813: 
English, 12,703; Irish, 10,814; Scotch, 7,618; Hebrew, 5,692: 
French, 4,908; and Scandinavian, 3,947. Of every 100 immigrants 
now entering the United States, about 14 are Italian and 14 German, 
while the English comprise about 13, Irish 11, Scotch 8, Hebrew 6, 
French 5, and Scandinavian 4. The other races or nationalities 
contribute about 25 of every 100 present-day immigrant aliens. (Of 
every 100 immigrants admitted two years ago (in 1929), about 20 
were German; 14 Mexican; 11, each, Irish and English; 8 Scotch, 
7, each, Scandinavian and Italian; 6 French; and 4 Hebrew. The 
other nationalities formed about 12 of every 100 immigrants then 
admitted. 

While the greatest number of newcomers enter the United States 
through the port of New York, a large percentage enter by way of 
the northern and southern land boundaries. The New York figures 
for the fiscal year just ended show 63,392 immigrant aliens landed at 
that port, with the other ports on all coasts minor in comparison. 
At Boston, for instance, 3,053 immigrants entered the country; at 
Providence, 928; at Key West, 556; at New Orleans, 549; at San 
Francisco, 2,156; at Seattle, 544; and at San Diego and other 
southern California ports, 783. Only 14 immigrants were admitted 
at ports in Alaska, 195 in Hawaii, and 146 in Porto Rico. Immigrants 
reaching the United States by way of the Canadian border numbered 
21,251, principally through the Montreal and Detroit districts, while 
3,075 came over the Mexican border, mainly through the San Antonio 
and El Paso (Tex.) districts. 

Nearly two-thirds of the newcomers continue to settle in the North 
Atlantic States, 61,195 immigrants admitted during the past fiscal 
year giving that section of the country as their destination. New 
York received the largest number by far, 35,867, while 7,225 went to 
Massachusetts, 6,381 to New Jersey, and 6,359 to Pennsylvania. 
Michigan received 5,591 immigrants; Illinois, 5,850; Ohio, 2,859; 
and other North Central States, 4,555. California, which comes 
second only to New York in number of immigrants, received 7,788 
newcomers. ‘The Southern States will check up a gain of only 5,399 
new residents from immigration during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1931. 
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Less than 14 per cent of the immigrants for the past fiscal year 
yere past the prime of life, only 12,719 of the newcomers giving their 
we at the time of arrival as 45 years and over, while 17,320 were 
ynder 16 years of age, 21,156 ranged in age from 16 to 21 years, 25,956 
om 22 to 29 years, 14,097 from 30 to 37 years, and 5,891 from 38 to 
years. The single immigrants numbered 56,564, married 35,700, 
vidowed 4,573, and divorced 302. 

The immigrants admitted last year represented nearly all imagi- 
sable callings, but those listed as having no occupation, which includes 
mainly women and children, predominated, 53,012, over one-half of 
the total, being of this class. The professional group numbered 
1773, the skilled workers 13,549, and the servants 9,740, while 7,925 
were laborers, and 2,743 were farmers. wl 

Of the 280,679 aliens of all classes admitted last year, 54,118 came 
in under the immigration act of 1924 as immigrants charged to the 
quota, 21,139 as natives of nonquota countries, principally Canada, 
ad 17,264 as husbands, wives, and unmarried children of American 
‘itizens, these three groups comprising the bulk of the newcomers for 
permanent residence in this country. Other principal groups included 
(1,442 returning residents, 55,636 temporary visitors for business or 
jleasure, 32,169 persons passing through the country, and 4,973 
Government officials, their families, and employees. 

A total of 439,897 American citizens returned to the United States 

during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, the males numbering 
117,788 and the females 222,109. The outgoing citizens last year 
included 220,560 male and 225,826 female, a total of 446,386 going to 
loreign countries. The largest movements were during July, August, 
ud September, 1930, 38,822, 69,957, and 80,900 returning during 
these respective months, the bulk of these passengers being tourists 
mn pleasure bent to European countries. 
There were 9,744 aliens debarred from entering the United States 
during the past fiscal year, the major portion of whom were turned 
back at points along the northern and southern land borders, 7,133 
to Canada and 1,290 to Mexico. The remaining 1,321 were rejected 
it the seaports of entry. While 4.6 per cent of the applicants for 
admission at all ports were barred during the year, less than nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent, or about 88 out of every 10,000 of the alien 
wrivals at the seaports, were denied admission. The percentage 
was still smaller for New York, the bulk of the aliens arriving there 
having been preexamined abroad. At this port 189,070 aliens sought 
admission during the year and 698 were rejected, or a little less than 
our-tenths of 1 per cent of the applicants debarred. 

A record number of deportations was recorded during the fiscal 
year 1931, a total of 18,142 persons having been deported from the 
United States under warrant proceedings. This is an increase of 1,511 
over the previous year, and approximates the total deportees for the 
entire five years following the World War or from 1919 to 1923. Over 
one-third of the deportees during the past fiscal year entered the 
country without proper inspection (surreptitious entries), 6,849 
having entered without proper immigration ‘visas or inspection, 2,835 
remained here longer than permitted, 2,701 were of the criminal and 
Immoral classes, and 952 were mentally or physically defective. Of 
the remainder, 2,066 (over 16 years of age) were unable to read, 
1,240 were likely to become a public charge, 1,003 had previously 
72574 ° —31-——17 [737] 
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been deported, and 496 were removed from the country for misc, 
laneous causes under the general immigration laws. These deported 
were sent to nearly every section of the globe, 8,409 going to Moxie, 
6,162 to European countries, 2,276 to Canada, 710 to Asia, and 53; 
to other countries. The majority of the deportees in 1931 entered 
the United States via the land borders, 8,789 coming in over thp 
Mexican border, and 5,016 over the Canadian border, while 3 399 
entered at Atlantic ports, mainly New York, 533 at Gulf of Mexie, 
ports; 447 at Pacific ports, and 55 at ports in Alaska, Hawaii, ay( 
Porto Rico. 

During the last fiscal year, 541 (402 male and 139 female) indigey; 
aliens were at their own request returned to their native land, thp 






















































































major portion (522) being destined to European countries, principally gi 1! 
Great Britain, Germany, Ireland, and Italy. ) 
INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1930, TO JUNE y me 
: 
1931 a R 
| Iu 
Inward | Outward 
Aliens| ————— Aliens 
: Aliens admitted <-# Aliens departed a be In! 
Period United from |—— States pe oe : 
| States enter- citi- ail } ondal! 
Immi-| X°2- citizens| 7 ot! ing! | Emi- | Non- zens | Total | ent 
ont 1 immi-} Total | arrived vant emi- | Total} de- , 
er | grant er grant parted — 
1930 | | 
|, ES. 13, 323) 16, 466; 29,789) 38, 822) 68, 611 881) 4,818) 22, 588) 27, 406) 55, 366) 82,772 bo: 
EE SRERS 14, 816) 19, 724) 34,540) 69, 957/104, 497 837| 5,245) 29, 166) 34, 411) 88, 372,122, 7s: 0 
September -_--__} 17,7 29, 359) 47,151) 80, 900)128, 051 929; 5, 100) 24, 604) 29, 704) 56, 526) 86, 230 tio 
October -_-_---_-- 13, 942} 23, 304) 37, 246; 40, 702) 77, 948 854) 5, 352) 22) 938) 28, 290) 32, 988) 61,275 i, 
November....| 9, 209) 13, 082] 22,241] 22,381| 44,622) 734) 4,951| 19,285) 24, 236) 24,420) 48,65" 1.4sfm—m Se] 
December.....| 6,439} 9,939) 16,378) 28 535) 44,913 806) 5,450) 17, 603) 23. 053) 21, 140) 44.193) 1,37 Ki 
A 
| | | 
1931 
Jarnary_------ 4,091) 8,724) 12,815) 19, 844) 32, 659 693, 4,397 17, 169) 21, 566) 24, 885) 46, 451 
Feirivary - --- 3, 147| 9, 065) 12,212) 27, 508) 39, 720 689) 4,720) 16, 170) 20, 890) 33, 172| 54, 062 
BGe rc cB. i. isc 3, 577} 12, 767) 16,344} 34, 861) 51, 205 597} 4, 693) 12, 751) 17, 444) 32, 278) 49, 722 
Bb nn 3, 470} 14, 289] 17,759] 28, 281] 46,040]  809| 5, 647| 14,346) 19, 993) 24, 418) 44, 411 M 
pe a ES 3, 799] 14, 062) 17,861) 22,518) 40,379} 1,001) 5,616) 15, 602) 21, 218) 23, 242) 44, 460) 
, ae ee, oaeee 3, 534) 12, 809) 16,343) 25, 588) 41, 931 914, 5,893 16, 812) 22, 705} 29, 579) 52, 284 
Total...| 97, Ia0j108, BaaaNe, 67D 439, 897/720, 576 748 61, 882 229, 034 peeps, 32 0 of 
| | a 
1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United State: NI 
2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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Official—United States 


[pano.—Inspector of Mines. Thirty-second annual report of the mining industry 
of Idaho, for the year 1930. (Boise, 1931?]. 308 pp. 


Presents detailed information concerning mineral resources, data on annual 
metal output in the State from 1903 to 1930, accident and wage data, and 
a directory of mining companies. 

ILLino1s.— Department of Mines and Minerals. A compilation of the reports of 


the mining industry of Illinois from the earliest records to the close of the year 
1930. Springfield, 1931. 177 pp. 


InprIANA.—Industrial Board. Annual report for the fiscal year ending Sepiember 
30, 1930. Fort Wayne, ([1931?]. 68 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

— Legislative Bureau. Year book of the State of Indiana, for the year 1930. 
Fort Wayne, 1930. 1318 pp.; maps. 

Presents the essential parts of the annual reports of all of the State offices, 
boards, commissions, departments, bureaus, and institutions, except the educa- 
tional, benevolent, and correctional institutions, whose reports are issued 
separately. 

Kenrucky.—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Annual report, July 1, 1929, to 
June 30, 1930. Frankfort, (1930?]. 37 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Massacuusetrs.—Emergency Committee on Unemployment. The final report 
from October 29, 1930, to April 15, 1931. Boston, 1931. 104 pp.; maps. 

This report shows the method of organization, activities, and expenditures 
of the committee. 

New York.—Board of Housing. Report. Albany, 1931. 72 pp.; plans, illus. 
(Legislative document, 1931, No. 84.) 

In addition to a review of the model housing enterprises under construction in 
1930, and of those completed in that year or earlier, the report contains a study 
of the standard of living of 400 families in the housing project of the Amalgamated 
Housing Corporation, a tabular presentation of the maintenance costs of low-cost 
housing projects, and a study of the relation of rents to land prices, land coverage, 
construction costs, and room sizes. 

OkLAHOMA.—Industrial Commission. Summary report, from January 1, 1930, 
to January 1, 1931. [Oklahoma City], 1931. 15 pp. 

teviewed in this issue. 

Ruope Istanp.—Department of Labor. Report for the year 1930. Providence, 
1931. 47 pp. 

Statistics of operation Of the State workmen’s compensation act, taken from 
this report, are given in this issue. 

Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Workmen’s compensation: Fifteenth re- 
port, July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1930. [Madison, 1931?]. 29 pp. 

Data from this report are given in this issue of the Review. 
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Unirep Srtates.—Congress. House of Representatives. Report No. 2599 






























= at . UL 
(71st Cong., 3d sess.): Prohibition of importation of goods produced by conyici 
forced, or/and indentured labor. (Report by Mr. Hawley, Committee on Ways C 
and Means, to accompany H. R. 16517.) Washington, 1931. 2 pp. ‘ 
: : aa ; ea 
— Senate. Committee on Finance. Prohibition of importation 4; ; d 
goods produced by convict, forced or/and indentured labor. Hearing >}, - 
Cong., 3d sess.) on H. R. 16517, February 24, 1931. Washington, 193) well 
26 pp. sect 
—— Department of Agriculture. Miscellaneous Publication No. 116: Rurq Bu 
standards of living—a selected bibliography, compiled by Louise O. Bercay. 
Washington, 1931. 84 pp. ( 
—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 338: Quarry a. oce 
cidents in the United States during the calendar year 1929, by William W. C00 
Adams. Washington, 1931. 102 pp. ( 
Reviewed in this issue. 6 
—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 51); 
Unemployment-benefit plans in the United States and unemployment insurance : 
in foreign countries. Washington, 1931. 385 pp. oe 
Reviewed in this issue. of ( 
Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 87: Sanitary drinking facilities with ah 
special reference to drinking fountains, by Marie Correll. Washington, 1931. thi 
26 pp. | 
This bulletin summarizes investigations of different types of drinking facili. Ps 
ties, particularly the different types of drinking fountains, standards which haye 
been developed, and legislation relating to the question in the different States. a 
Women’s place in industry in 10 Southern States, by Mary ( 
Anderson. Washington, 1931. 12 pp. - 
—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 39, Trade and G 
Industrial Series No. 9: Coal-mine gases—technical information for use in . 
vocational training classes. Washington, 1931. 39 pp.; illus. 3 
This is a revision of a bulletin first pubished in 1919. The bulletin is planned 
as a guide for use in trade-extension courses for coal miners and presents in non- = 
technicai language the principal facts regarding mine gases. m 
on “ie _ 2 ic: 
— Bulletin No. 42, Trade and Industrial Series No. 12: Flame safety 
lamps, devices for detecting fire damp, and miners’ electric lamps. Washing- ee 
ton, 1931. G5 pp. (Revised edition.) 
This bulletin is planned for use in evening trade-extension courses for miners. 
It was prepared with the assistance of engineers of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. be 
—— Federal Farm Board. Circular No. 4: Financial structure of cooperatives, 
by Stanley Reed. Washington, 1931. 16 pp. P 
ic 
Official—Foreign Countries ta 
di 
AvusTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Tasmania branch. Statistics of th 
the State of Tasmania for the year 1929-30. Hobart, [1931?]. [Various si 
paging. | af 
Includes sections on production and wages in manufacturing, education, | 
hospitals, etc., and friendly societies. r- 
Be._eium.—Ministére de 1|’Intérieur et de l’Hygiéne. Annuaire statistique de (a "4 
Belgique et du Congo Belge, 1929-30. Brussels, 1930. [Various paging. | 
The Belgian statistical yearbook for 1929-30 includes statistics relating to 
education, savings, cooperation, cheap dwellings, strikes and lockouts, and a 
industrial accidents. ¥ 
d 
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Bupapest (HunGary).—Kommunal Statistisches Amt. Statistisch-Adminis- 
tratives Jchrbuch, 1930. Budapest, 1930. 475*, 1009 pp. 


Contains statistical information for the city of Budapest on housing, public 
health, cost of living, working conditions of salaried employees in commercial 
yndertakings, unemployment, labor organizations, social insurance, wages, 
welfare work, ete. The text of the volume is in Hungarian but the statistical 
section has table of contents, table heads, and index in German. 

BuLGARIA.— Direction Générale de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique du 
Royaume de Bulgarie, 1929-1930 années. Sofia, 1930. 513 pp. 

Contains statistical data, for the years 1929 and 1930, on industries and 
occupations, workers engaged, wages, industrial disputes, industrial accidents, 
cooperation, social insurance, etc., in Bulgaria. 

GerMANY.—Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingun- 


gen der deutschen Wirtschaft. III. Unterausschuss. Das deutsche Hand- 
werk. Berlin, 1930. 4 vols. 


A report on production and conditions in the German handicraft industries, by 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Investigation of Production and Conditions 
of German Industries. The first volume describes handicrafts in general and gives 
a historical background; the second volume contains statistics on handicrafts; the 
third volume reviews in detail handicrafts in baking, confectionery, butcher, 
shoemaking, tailoring, and bookbinding trades; the fourth volume covers sad- 
dlery, blacksmithing, carpentry, cabinetmaking, and electrical trades. 

— Statistisches Reichsamt. Sonderhefte zu Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nr. 8: 
Industrielle Produktion bis zum Jahre 19380. Berlin, 1931. 207 pp.; charts. 

Contains statistical information in regard to industrial production in Germany 
up to the year 1930, giving the volume and value of various products. 

Great Britarn.—Industrial Health Research Board. Eleventh annual report, to 
June 30, 1981, London, 1931. 85 pp.; diagrams. 

The report covers the specific studies carried out by the board during the year 
ending June 30, 1931, and includes also an analysis of the results of special inves- 
tigations made during the 5-year period, 1925-1930. A classified list of the pub- 
lications of the board is appended. 

— Ministry of Labor. Memorandum on the shortage, surplus and redistribution 


of juvenile labor in England and Wales during the years 1930-1938. London, 
1931. 18 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

—— Oversea Settlement Committee. Report for the period January 1, 1930, to 
March 31, 1931. London, 1931. 42 pp. (Cmd. 3887.) 

The past year, the committee reports, has been the most unfavorable for migra- 
tion since the war. Not only the Dominions, but practically all countries, have 
taken measures to restrict immigration, and until industrial and economic con- 
ditions improve, emigration is not likely to increase. Under the circumstances, 
the committee intends to keep in touch with the situation, preserve as far as pos- 
sible the good will which its work hitherto has secured, and be ready to undertake 
effective action as soon as conditions warrant a resumption of the migration 
movement. 

—— Royal Commission on Labor in India. Report. London, 1931. 580 pp.; 
maps. (Cmd. 3883.) 

Data relating to the trade-union movement in India, taken from this report, 
are given in this issue. 

—— Treasury. Committee on Finance and Industry. Report. London, 1931. 
322 pp. (Cmd. 3897.) 

A discussion of the British attitude toward wage reductions as a remedy for 

depression, taken from this report, is given in this issue of the Review. 
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GREATER SHANGHAI (CuHINA).—Bureau of Social Affairs. Wages and hov;s of 
labor, Greater Shanghai, 1929. Shanghai, [1930?]. English section, x», 153 
pp. (In Chinese and English.) 


Statistics from this report are given in this issue. 

Inp1a.—Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics.  Statis/icq) 
abstract for British India, with statistics relating to certain Indian States, {ro 
1919-20 to 1928-29. London, 1931. 778 pp. (Cmd. 3882.) 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrFice.—Annual review, 1930. Geneva, 1931. 505 jy», 

Beginning with his report to the fifteenth session of the International Labor (5). 
ference, the director of the International Labor Office decided to divide his ania) 
report into two separate documents, the major portion to be published in the 
form of a labor yearbook. The present volume is the first number of this year- 
book; it consists of two sections, covering, respectively, the general activity of 
the International Labor Organization and the social movement, the materia] 

on the social movement including information on the following subjects: T)e 

economic situation; conditions of work; social insurance; wages; unemployment, 

placing, migration; workers’ living conditions; and workers’ general rights. 





The regulation of hours of work on board ship. (First item on agenda of 
International Labor Conference, second discussion, Report I.) Geneva, 1131, 
231 pp. 


Studies and Reports, Series C (employment and unemployment), No. 1¢: 
Unemployment problems in 1931. Geneva, 1931. 280 pp.; charts. 

The volume contains that part of the report of the director of the International 
Labor Office to the fifteenth session of the International Labor Conference 
concerning unemployment, together with a series of memoranda submitted in 
January, 1931, to the unemployment committee of the governing body of the 
International Labor Office. The material is presented under the following 
general heads: Unemployment problems in 1931 (extract from the director's 
report); unemployment and monetary fluctuations; inequalities in the interna- 
tional distribution of capital as a cause of unemployment; disturbances in inter- 
national trade and their effects on unemployment; population and unemploy- 
ment; the effects of rationalization on employment; and wages and employment. 


Studies and Reports, Series C (employment and unemployment), No. 1’: 
Unemployment problems in the United States, by H. B. Butler. Geneva, 1931, 








112 pp. 
This report, by the deputy director of the International Labor Office, opens 
with a discussion of the extent of unemployment in the United States, which is 


followed by chapters on the decline of consumption, machinery and employment, 
some aspects of technological unemployment, remedial measures, and regulariza- 
tion of employment. 

Studies and Reports, Series D (wages and hours of work), No. 20: Principles 


and methods of wage determination in the coal-mining industry; an international 
survey. Geneva, 1931. 104 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Leacvue or Nations.—Child Welfare Committee. Auziliary services of juvenile 
courts. Geneva, 1931. 128 pp. 

In August, 1929, the secretary general of the child welfare committee seit 4 
questionnaire to all governments, requesting information as to the auxiliary 
services maintained in connection with juvenile courts. Fifty-four replies were 
received, of which 23 contained information on some or all of the points covered 
by the questionnaire. This report gives a summary of these replies, wit! 4 
tabular presentation of the countries having such services, what they are and 
when established. The manner in which the services are used is discusse! |) 
countries. 
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Leagun oF Nations.—Economic and Financial Section. Review of the legal 
aspects of industrial agreements, by Henri Decugis (France), Robert E. Olds 
(United States), and Siegfried Tschierschky (Germany). Geneva,1930. 96 pp. 


Lopz (Poutanp).—Service de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la ville de 
Lodz, année 1929. Lodz, 1931. 229 pp. (In French and Polish.) 
Contains statistics on public health, charity, cost of living, unemployment, 
employment service, etc., in the city of Lodz in 1929. 
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ManitoBpA (CAaNApDA).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1930. 
Winnipeg, 1931. 32 pp. 
ual Reviewed in this issue. 


New ZEALAND.—Census and Statistics Office. Statistical report for the yeur 1929. 
Wellington, 1931. axlvi, 199 pp. 


Deals with prices, wages and hours of labor, employment and unemployment, 
industrial accidents, building societies, bankruptcy, incomes and income tax, 
and land and land tax. Includes a statistical summary for the Dominion from 
1880 to 1929. 

Norway.—Rikstrygdeverket. Industriarbeidertrygden wulykkestrygden for in- 
dustriarbeidere M. V.,1928. Oslo, 1931. 111 pp. (Norges O fficielle Statistikk 
VIII, 154.) 

Annual report on insurance against industrial accidents in Norway during 
the year 1928. 

Nova Scotta (CANADA).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1930. 
Halifax, 1931. 32 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

PoLanp.—Ministére du Travail et de L’ Assistance Sociale. L’inspection du 
travail en 1929. Warsaw, 1930. lxaviti, 223 pp. (In Polish.) 

A report on factory inspection in Poland in 1929, including labor laws, wages, 
industrial disputes, labor unions, mediation and conciliation, and a special 
account of labor conditions in agriculture. 

Saxony (GERMANY).—Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den 
Freistaat Sachsen, 1930. Dresden, 1931. 360 pp. 

Contains statistical information on vocational guidance,.employment service, 
unemployment, social insurance, wages, hours, industrial disputes, etc., in the 
State of Saxony in 1930. 

SwepEen.—{Social Departementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens verk- 
samhet dr 1929. Stockholm, 1931. 126 pp.; diagrams, illus. 

Annual report, for 1929, on factory inspection in Sweden, including informa- 
tion on organization and personnel, industrial accidents and diseases and measures 
for their prevention, etc. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR OLp AGE Security. Old age security pranem, 1931. 
Report of proceedings of the Fourth National Conference on Old Age Security, 
held in New York, April 10, 1981. New York, 22 East Seventeenth Street, 
1931. 91 pp. 


AMERICAN Country Lire Association. Standards of living. Proceedings of the 
Thirtieth American Country Life Conference, Madison, Wis., October 7-10, 
1980. New York, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 1931. 165 pp. 


The general subjects covered at the conference included the relation of the 
ability to pay to standards of living; electrification and transportation; making 
the most of home resources; the artistic in country life; community opportunities 
and policies; public relief and rural families; and basic elements of rural culture. 
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AMERICAN IRON AND Steet Institute. Annual statistical report, for 19.30. 
New York, 75 West Street, 1931. 120 pp. 


Gives data on production, imports and exports, and prices in the iron 4); 
steel and allied industries of the United States and Canada for 1930 and pre- 
ceding years, with some statistics for foreign countries. 

AMERICAN Socrety OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. Bibliography of manageme); 


literature, including an author index, up to January, 1931, compiled by R. \. 
Berg. New York, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 1931. 142 pp. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. American standards yearbook, 1931. No, 
York, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 1931. 102 pp. 

Reviews the accomplishments of the association during 1930 and the coopera- 
tive activities of trade associations, technical societies, and Government depart- 
ments, and describes the development of national and international standardi- 
zation. It also contains a list of the standards approved so far, including the 
46 approved in 1930, and the projects under consideration, giving the mem- 
bership of sectional committees where the personnel has been approved. Up 
to January 1, 1931, the American Standards Association had approved 18| 
‘American standards” and had before it 179 incompleted projects. 

BéteEerR, B. Organisatorische verhoudingen tusschen werkgevers en arbeiders. 
Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1929. 468 pp. (In Dutch.) 

A historical review and analysis of the organized movements of employers 
and workers (by industries and occupations) in the Netherlands, of the methods 
used and the results obtained as to the improvement of labor condition, includ- 
ing legislation, public labor offices, wages, health, ete. 

Buitp1ne TrapES Emp.Loyers’ ASSOCIATION OF THE CiTy or NEw York. 


Committee on Accident Prevention. Bulletin No. 11: Facts on industrial 
accidents, 1931 edition. New York, 2 Park Avenue, 1931. 12 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
CHAMBERLAIN, WiLtiAM Henry. The Soviet planned economic order. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1931. 243 pp. 
Deals with economic planning in Soviet Russia, especially with the 5-year plan 
for industrial expansion, and the results obtained and expected in the future. 


Cotton, Eran T. The X Y Z of communism. New York, Macmillan Co., 1931. 
423 pp.; illus. 

Contains a descriptive analysis of the communist theory and communist 
practices in Russia up to the present. 

Comité CenTrRAL DES HovitLiRes DE FRANCE ET CHAMBRE SYNDICALE FRav- 
GAISE DES Mines METa.uiques. Annuaire: Houilleres—mines de fer 
mines métalliques. Trente-deuxitme année (1931). Paris, 85 Rue Saini- 
Dominique, 1931. [Various paging.] 

This annual report of the central committee of coal operators contains statistics 
of wages and production in coal and lignite mines in France in 1928 and mineral! 
production in France and its colonies from 1926 to 1930. 

Davies, MarGareTt LLEWELYN, Editor. Life as we have known it, by cooperative 
working women. London, Hogarth Press, 1931. 141 pp.; illus. 

Accounts of the lives and working and living conditions of a number of mem- 
bers of the Cooperative Women’s Guild, written by themselves. This book 
furnishes interesting side lights on what the guild has meant in the lives of these 
working women, in the way of education and broadening of outlook, and also 
the reforms these women have worked to bring about, as a result of their ment! 
awakening. 
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FELDMAN, HERMAN. A personnel program for jhe Federal civil service. Washing- 
ton, 1931. 289 pp. (H. Doc. No. 773, 71st Cong., 3d sess.) 

The author, who was economic adviser to the field survey division of the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board during the study of the field service made in accord- 
ance with the Welch Act, assumes full responsibility for the views presented. 
His report contains a study of the existing situation, with a review of the Govern- 
ment’s wage policy, and a discussion of important aspects of any far-reaching 
wage policy, such as the problem of geographic differentials, the principles on 
which salary levels may be determined, financial incentives, salary administra- 
tion, and thelike. A second part deals with the evolution of a personnel program, 
selection and placement in the Government service, the general subject of secur- 
ing efficiency from Federal employees, the matter of grievances, group represen- 
tation, and employee cooperation, and organizing for personnel administration. 
Frormnsky, Micuaret T. The end of the Russian Empire. New Haven, Yale 

University Press, 1931. 272 pp. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 

Division of Economics and History, Economic and Social History of the World 

War, Russian series.) 

Describes and analyzes economic and political conditions in the former Russian 
Empire prior to and during the World War, including a chapter on labor condi- 
tions, such as wages, cost of living, industrial disputes, labor organizations, etc. 
The peasant land hunger and aspiration of subject races and nations for freedom 
as revolutionary issues are touched upon. 

ForEMAN, CLARENCE J. Efficiency and scarcity profits: An economic and legal 
analysis of the residual surplus. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
343 pp. 

GERMAN COMMERCE YEARBOOK, 1930-1931. Edited by H. Kuhnert. Berlin, 
Struppe & Winckler, 1931. 264 pp. 

Contains descriptive information on various phases of economic life in Germany 
for 1930 and the early part of 1931, contributed by a number of writers. Statis- 
tics on German-American export and import trade and German production for 
1930 and earlier years are also given. 

HANDBUCH DER ARBEITSWISSENSCHAFT. Band V. Objektspsychotechnik. Hand- 
buch sachpsychologischer Arbeitsgestaltung, von Fritz Giese. Halle, Carl 
Marhold, 1930. 833 pp.; diagrams, illus. 

A psychological study of workers, divided into three parts: 1. Labor and oc- 
cupational psychology; II. Psychotechnics of organization; and III. Psycho- 
technics of management. A decided distinction is made between individual and 
mass psychology. 

Harper, Evste D. Out of a job; proposals for unemployment insurance. New 
York, Woman’s Press, 1931. 452 pp. 

This pamphlet contains a review of several of the latest reports of unemploy- 
ment benefit and insurance systems and discusses proposed unemployment 
insurance legislation in the United States. 

HorrMaNn, Freperick L. The occupational incidence of cancer. Contributed to 
the International Occupational Disease Conference, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Newark, Prudential Press, 1931. 23 pp. ; 

This paper gives a summary of the literature relating to occupational cancer 
together with some statistics of the incidence of cancer due to the occupation 
in the United States. 

Humpurey, Epwarp Frank. An economic history of the United States. New York, 
Century Co., 1931. 639 pp.; maps, illus. 

The chief purpose of this book, as stated by the publisher, is to discover in the 
record of the economic growth of the United States an explanation of present-day 
conditions, emphasis being placed upon personalities, descriptions, and move- 
ments rather than upon statistics and formulae. The main subject heads of the 
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volume are: America a part of the old world system—an agricultural era, 1492- 
1819; America’s modification of the agricultural age, 1819-1860; Origins of jig 
business, 1860-1900; Commercialism—world markets and the supertrust, 19((- 
1914; and World power, 1914-1931. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CounsELORS (INc.). Library Bulletin No. 8: Survey of the 


current literature of industrial relations, 1931 semiannual review. New Yo k, 
165 Broadway, 1931. 38 pp., mimeographed. 


INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT ReseEarcu. Service Monographs of the United States 
Government, No. 64: The Personnel Classification Board—its history, activities, 
and organization, by Paul V. Betters. Washington, Brookings Institution, 
1931. 160 pp. 

Gives the history of the Personnel Classification Board, its functions, its 
organization, the character of its activities, a compilation of the laws governing 
its operations, financial statement showing appropriations, and a full bibliograp|.y 
of the sources of information, official and private, bearing on the service and its 
activities. 

JENKINSON, Mark WesstEeR. Some dangers of rationalization. London, Gee «& 
Co. (Ltd.), [19317]. 16 pp. 

JOHNSEN, JuLtIA E. Stability of employment. New York, H. W. Wilson (o., 
1931. 206 pp. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. VII, No. 2.) 

A compilation of articles, briefs, and bibliographies on the various methods of 
stabilization, with sections devoted to arguments for and against the need for 
stabilization. 

LaBor Researcu Association. Labor fact book. New York, International P h- 
lishers, 1931. 222 pp. 

NATIONAL Bureau OF CasuaLTy AND Surety UNpERWRITERS. Educatiova! 
Series, Vol. V: A guide book for safety education. New York, 1 Park Avenue, 
1931. 89 pp. 

Presents a program for safety education in the elementary, secondary, and 
vocational schools in connection with the various subjects of the regular curric- 
ulum and the activities of the school life. | 
—— Educational Series, Vol. VIII: Safety and health in organized camps, ! 

J. Edward Sanders. New York, 1 Park Avenue, 19381. 133 pp. 

Contains an analysis of accidents and health conditions in more than 5\)) 
summer camps, with a summary of the problems and possible remedial measures, 
advocating the establishment of a camp safety code. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). The cost of living in the 
United States, 1914-1930. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1931. 170 pp.: 
charts. 

Norwoop, Epwin P. Ford men and methods. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. (Inc.), 1931. 201 pp.; illus. 

Includes descriptions of methods of handling material, accident prevention, 
sanitation, and waste salvage; of weight and quality standards which must be 
met in connection with food sold to the employees in the plant by private parties; 
of the employee-investment plan; and of the trade school, in the River Rouge 
plant of the Ford Motor Co. 

Nourse, Epwin G., anp Knapp, JoserpH G. The cooperative hv em of live- 
stock. Washington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1931. 486 pp.; charts. 

Stated to be ‘‘the first extended analysis of one of the national marketing 
systems set up by the Federal Farm Board.’ Gives a detailed historical bac:- 
ground of the cooperative movement among livestock producers and an analys's 
of the structure and operation of the recently reorganized and expanded cooper:- 
tive agency. In three parts, dealing respectively with cooperative shipping, 
cooperative selling, and current developments. 
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PRINCETON University. Industrial Relations Section. Selected book list: 
Trade-union history and policies and labor legislation. Princeton, July, 1931. 
19 pp., mimeographed. 

PULLERITS, ALBERT. Estland volk, kultur, wirtschaft. Tallinn, 1931. 356 pp.; 
illus. (In German.) 

A textbook on Estonia. Contains descriptive and statistical information, 
the subjects covered including education, cooperation, labor protection, social 
welfare, public health, ete. 

Roan, Leo. The introduction of farm machinery in its relation to the produc- 
tivity of labor in the agriculture of the United States during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1931. 26Q pp.; illus. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Economics, vol. 9.) 

Part 1 is devoted chiefly to the development of the plow and other tillage 
implements, and Part II to the wheat-growing industry. 

SoutH Mancuuria Rattway. Second report on progress in Manchuria to 1930. 
Dairen, 1931. 307 pp.; maps, charts, illus. 

Data on wages and hours of labor from this publication are given in this issue. 
Taytor, Paut 8. Mezican labor in the United States: Bethlehem, Pa. Berkeley, 

University of California Press, 1931. (University of California Publications 
in Economics, vol. 7, No. 1, pp. 1-24.) 


VERBAND DER BUCHBINDER UND PAPIERVERARBEITER DEUTSCHLANDS. Ge- 
schaftsbericht tiber das Jahr 1930. Berlin, [19317]. 181 pp. 

Annual report on the activities of the German bookbinders’ and paper workers’ 
union during 1930, including information on membership, trade agreements, 
wages, hours, unemployment, social insurance, etc. 

VERBAND DER MALER, LACKIERER, ANSTREICHER, TUNCHER UND WEISSBINDER 
DevuTscHLANDs. Jahrbuch, 1930. Hamburg, 1931. 163 pp. 

The yearbook contains a report of the activities of the German painters, 
varnishers, house painters, and whitewashers union during 1930, with data on 
employment conditions, wages, hours, organization, finances, etc. 


WaGeEL, Srinivas Ram. World economic depression—remedies. New York, 
Arthur Hill UIne.), 1931. 152 pp. 


Witurams, Ioto A. The firm of Cadbury, 1831-1931. New York, Richard R. 
Smith (Inc.), 1931. 295 pp.; charts, illus. 
A history of the development of the business and industrial experiments of the 
firm, in which naturally much space is given to its labor policies. 
Wooster, Harvey A., AND WuitinGc, THEODORE E. Fluctuation in employment 
in Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, 1923-1928. Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards 


Bros. (Inc.), [19302]. 126 pp.; charts. (Distributed by Department of Econom- 
ics, Oberlin College.) 


Data from this report are given in this issue. 
YENCHING UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND Socrat Work. 


Development of agrarian legislation in China (1912-1930), by Jefferson D. 
H. Lamb. Peiping, 1931. 155 pp. 


In his conclusion the author declares that the Nanking Government’s greatest 
achievement along the line of agrarian reform is the adoption of the new agricul- 
tural policy and the promulgation of the land law. 
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